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IlfTKODUCTION 

The  procas*  of  toclal  change  can  be  aa  fascinating  to  the  obaerver 
aa  It  ia  myatlfylng  to  those  directly  caught  up  In  It.   Of  all  the  aspects 
of  changing  human  societies,  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  are  those  which  have 
been  called  "social  movementa."   Movements  liave  arisen  around,  or  been 
concerned  with,  almost  every  Imaginable  feature  of  lioclcty,  from  Its 
transcendental  values  to  Its  dietary  practices.   Those  movements  oriented 
•round  two  crucial  and  perennial  concerns--by  whom  and  under  what  rules 
man  will  be  governed,  and  how  and  what  he  will  produce  and  consume--the 
"political"  and  "economic"  spheres,  have  been  the  tocus  of  meat  studies. 
Technocracy  Is  a  twentieth-century  American  Instance  of  such  a  polltlcal- 
•coiumlc  movement . 

Scudenca  and  observers  have  brought  various  lenses  to  bear  on  their 
subjects.   Those  with  a  psychological  bent  see  social  movements  as  mechan- 
IsBS  providing  stable  frames  of  reference  In  troubled  and  ambiguous  times; 
In  less  Academic  prose,  as  s  hsven  for  th«  black-and-white  perceptions  of 
Che  True  Believer  in  s  world  turned  Increasingly  gray.   Another  tradition 
sees  a  life-cycle  analogous  to  that  of  an  organism:  birth.  Infancy,  ado- 
Isscenca,  maturity,  and  death  by  absorption  Into  the  body  polltlc--or  de- 
feat, senility,  snd  decay.   Marxist  thsoretlclsns  see  the  organized  battle 
(oraatlons  thrown  out  by  social  classes  generated  in  the  process  of  produc- 
tion, struggling  for  control  of  that  process  and  Its  products.   Academic 
sociologists  seek  the  social  roots  of  the  participants:  age,  sex,  race, 
skill,  occupation,  religion,  residence,  and  moblllty--up,  down,  and  side- 
ways.  Finally,  out  of  the  shadows  csst  by  twentieth  century  concentration 
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CAops,  a  •peclal  theory  of  nodern  totalitarian  or  "maia"  movement*  has 
•merged. 

What  u>«  this  writer  make*  of  each  aet  of  speciaclea  will  probably 
become  apparent  to  the  reader.   In  general,  the  life-cycle  approach  gives 
form  to  the  historical  outline;  the  concluding  dnalyslv  is  primarily  ron- 
cerned  with  attempting  to  asuay  t.ome  aspects  of  recent  theories  of  con- 
temporary totalitarian  movements. 

Technocracy   Is  of  Inrrrest  not  only  because  li  Ik  another  Instance 
In  a  general  category.   The  movement  possessed,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
■Mny  of  the  characteristics  of  modern  European  totalitarian  "mass"  move- 
oMnta,  yet  It  was  organized  around  typical  American  values  of  technological 
efficiency.   Paradoxe*--Che  delight  of  the  Intellectually  curlous--abound: 
reconcile  authoritarian  party  discipline  with  the  scientific  attitude  of 
fr««  Inquiry,  the  charismatic  leader  with  the  rationality  of  the  allde 
rule!   Further,  the  basic  concern*  of  technocracy'*  theory  and  Ideology 
•r«  very  much  of  current  Intereat:  physical  resource*  aiid  complexity  of 
•octal  organization;  abundant  production  in  a  scarcity  economy;  automation 
and  technological  dlaplacement  of  workers;  coordination  and  planning  of 
large,  complex.  Interdependent  unit*;  democratic  control  and  technical 
daclalon-maklng. 

To  Che  beat  of  the  writer'*  knowledge,  a  hlatory  of  the  technocracy 
■oveacnc  haa  not  previously  been  written,  tuo   Journallatlc  atudle*,  Wayne 
hrrlch'a  An  Outline  of  Technocracy  and  Allen  Raymond'*  tf-.at  1*  Technocracy? 
were  both  publlahed  early  In  1933.  At  that  time  technocracy,  while  very 
■uch  in  the  new*,  had  barely  begun  to  manlfeac  lt*elf  a*  an  organized 

■oveacnt.  Technocracy  Inc.  ha*  given  it*  "official"  hlatory  only  In  ar- 
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tlcl**  In  It*  own  prasa,  and  th«  atory  of  th«  dafuncc  Continental  Connlt- 
tac  on  Tachnocracy  haa  never  been  chronicled.   Joaeph  Dorfman'a  definitive 
Thoratein  Veblen  and  His  America  competently  but  incidentally  touches  upon 
the  relationship  between  Veblen  and  technocracy,  and  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  Technical  Alliance,  technocracy 'a  organizational  predecessor.   Alfred 
W.  Jonea'  Life.  Liberty,  and  Property  has  some  data  on  the  Akron  Section 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  but  again  incidentally  to  a  larger  framework. 

The  flrat  task  of  the  writer,  then,  was  to  present  (he  historical 
development  of  the  technocracy  movoment .   The  second  task  was  to  present 
this  history  la  such  a  form  as  might  fit  a  common  sociological  framework 
developed  in  the  study  of  other  movements.   Finally,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  estimate  the  social  basis  of  the  movement  and  to  determine  the  motiva- 
tion* and  perception*  of  *ODe  of  it*  participants.   Thus,  the  atudy  begins 
with  •one  conceptual  considerations  and  then  discusses  the  contribution* 
of  Thor*teln  Veblen  to  the  specific  origins  of  technocracy.   Several  chap- 
tar*  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  technocratic  theories  and  Ideology, 
tb*  widespread  attention  and  dl*cu**lon  of  them  in  1932-33,  and  the  cry*- 
talllzatlon  of  organized  group*  ahortly  thereafter.   Hie  theorlea,  atruc- 
turt,  lcader*hlp,  and  hl*torlcal  fortune*  of  the  two  organized  expres*lon* 
of  technocracy.  The  Continental  Conmlttee  on  Technocracy  and  Technocracy 
Inc.,  are  then  covered  In  aone  detail.  More  attention  1*  devoted  to  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  Inaamuch  aa  It  aurvived  over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  pro- 
duced the  oiore  elaborate  theoretical  and  organizational  structure.  A 
chapter  1*  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  interview  and  questionnaire  response* 
of  former  member*  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  and  finally  the  movement  as  a  whole 
la  placed  beside  several  explicit  sociological  and  political  Interpretive 
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•chene*. 

Aa  faacloatlng — and  Inporcaoc — aa  ar«  some  of  the  propoaltlona  and 
concepta  of  technocracy,  thl*  atudy  la  not  primarily  concerned  with  an 
•xpoaltlon  of  all  of  th'^lr  Unpllcailona,  nor  with  an  Intellectual  evalua- 
tion of  them.   Similarly,  determination  of  their  ultimate  historical 
aources  was  a  task  which  could  not  be  undertaken  here. 

The  methods  employed  In  this  study  were  necessarily  determined  by 
the  tasks  undertaken  and  the  particular  nature  of  the  technocracy  move- 
ment.  All  available  public  and  private  documents.  Including  mimeographed 
organizational  releases  and  polemics,  files  of  periodicals,  press  accounts. 
Interviews  and  correspondence  were  utilized.   The  writer  was  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  several  personal  files  of  varied  technocratic  materials 
made  available  to  him.   The  Continental  Comnittec  on  Technocracy  has  been 
out  of  existence  for  such  a  length  of  cime--well  over  20  years--that  any 
attempt  at  large-scale  sampling  of  ica  former  membership  would  have  been 
Impoasible.   However,  the  cooperation  of  the  former  officers  of  this  group 
in  providing  written  material  and  checking  the  writer's  impressions  has 
enabled  a  fairly  accurate  Judgment  to  be  made  about  its  organizational 
base  and  appeals.   Technocracy  Inc.,  still  in  existence,  has  never  revealed 
information  about  the  extent  or  characteristics  of  its  membership.   This 
writer  had  no  desire  to  attempt  to  circumvent  or  break  its  organizational 
discipline;  furthermore,  information  was  desired  about  the  personnel  of 
Che  movement  at  its  height,  during  the  late  1930'«.   Fortunately,  a  schism 
in  Technocracy  Inc.  which  occured  in  1948-A9  made  available  a  list  of  more 
Chan  600  dissident  Technocrats.   This  list  was  screened  by  R.  B.  Langan, 

fomer  editor  of  Ch«  Great  Lakes  Technocrat  and  leader  of  the  dissidents, 
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CHAPTER  I 
(XICIMS 

I.   W>Ut  W«»  It  All  AboucT 

In  tha  1930's,  •  aodon  plccur*  comady  acarrlng  W.C.  Flaldi  was 
again  clrculacad  about  the  country.   In  an  early  acene,  our  hero,  at  a 
harried  and  henpecked  druggist,  la  being  peitered  at  the  dinner  table  by 
a  bratty  daughter.   "Daddy,  what's    technocracy?"  she  asks--a  line  cal- 
culated, no  doubt,  to  evoke  sioras  of  audience  laughter.   It  also  In- 
tvltably  marks  the  picture  as  having  been  made  in  1932  or  the  early 
■onths  of  1933.   For  technocracy,  "the  new  word  of  1932,"  has  today  all 
but  been  forgotten,  as  have  the  sen  and  events  surrounding  It. 

For  a  few  brief  months  the  word  had  been  very  well  known  Indeed, 
bafora  auddenly  seeming  to  vanish.   It  had  leapt  into  public  attention 
In  Cha  fall  of  1932,  when  the  Depression  was  near  its  most  severe  point, 
and  whan  a  new  Administration  had  been  elected  but  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  dcmonatrate  what  It  might  be  able  to  do.   Technocracy,  it  seemed,  was 
the  name  of  a  group  of  scientists  and  engineers,  currently  (since  early 
193/1)  anaconcad  at  Coluabla  University,  which  had  been  studying  economics 
from  the  viewpoint  of  physical  science.   The  reaearches  were  reputed  to 
hava  been  underway  for  some  ten  years  and  somehow  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  brilliant  if  somewhat  eccentric  economist,  Thorsteln  Veblen. 
The  findings,  first  cautiously  released  In  short  interviews,  were  extra- 
ordinary.  The  Depression  was  not  oKrely  another  phase  of  the  business 
cycle,  but  the  end  of  an  historical  era:  the  Price  System,  based  on 
acarclty  and  monetary  evaluations,  had  been  overwhelmed  by  technologically 
produced  abundance.  More  and  more  would  be  produced,  employing  fewer  and 
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fawcr  man-hours  of  labor,  alaulcaneoualy  twamplng  aurkect  and  making  the 
monetary  mechanlama  of  purchaalng  power  Inoperable. 

All  thla  had  been  dlacovered,  not  by  economic  analyala-- that  too 
waa  a  part  of  tha  now  outmoded  paat--but  by  the  precise  mraturementa  of 
the  physical  aciantlat.   What  waa  more,  the  collapie  of  the  Price  Svateo 
meant  the  replacement  of  one  age  by  another  Infinitely  better;  with 
proper  social  organisation,  everyone  could  have  more  than  he  could  con- 
sume, perhaps  working  for  It  as  little  as  four  hours  s  dav .   But  no  ex- 
isting social  or  economic  philosophy  was  adequate  for  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion: democracy,  capitalism,  fascism,  soclsllsm,  comnunlsro,  sll  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  doomed  Price  Syatem  and  Ita  concepts.   The  new 
tford,  technocracy,  stood  for  a  radically  new  kind  of  society  as  well  as 
(or  the  little  group  of  researchers.   The  precise  form  of  this  society 
waa  a  mystery,  well-kapt.  It  waa  hinted,  for  tactical  reasons.   One 
feature  became  known  and  coomented  upon:  money  »»   a  mechanism  of  distri- 
bution must  be  replaced  by  measurement  In  physical  unlia.   "Energy 
Dollara"  or  "erg-money"  became  common  (If  Inappropriate)  labela  In  the 
discussion. 

Technocracy  had  attracted  national  and  International  attention:  a 
comittce  had  been  aet  up  In  New  York  to  handle  requests  for  speeches  and 
prepare  material  for  publication.   A  new  movement  seemed  to  have  been 
launched.  There  was  widespread  speculation:  was  the  New  Deal  technocra- 
tic? Abruptly,  In  tha  beginning  of  1933,  tha  technocratic  uproar  ceased. 
A  nationwide  radio  apeech  oude  by  one  of  ita  leaders  was  dlssppolntlng; 
the  Hew  Tork  group  publicly  split  into  open  factions;  no  one  seemed  to 
know,  or  to  be  able  to  aay,  what  the  movement  —  if  indeed  there  was 
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anything  except  a  nane--ahould  demand  or  ahould  do.   Inqulaitlvc  r«- 
portcra  delightedly  revealed  that  one  of  the  "aclentlata"  waa  a  Greenwich 
Village  habitue  of  no  deaonacrablc  educational  or  technical  achievement. 
The  public  awe  of  the  technocratic  cerolnolog/  wai  swiftly  turned  Into 
ridicule. 

Thla  much  of  the  technocracy  story  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
But  technocracy  did  not.  In  fact,  disappear  In  the  early  months  of  1933. 
for  the  publicity  had  resulted  In  spontaneous  groups  forming  all  across 
the  country,  around  the  name  and  the  Ideas,  vaguely  though  these  had  been 
expressed.   Throughout  the  I930's,  a  determined  effort  waa  made  by  two 
factions  of  the  New  York  technocracy  group  to  form  a  national  mass  move- 
ment out  of  these  nuclei  acattered  across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
On*  organization,  the  Continental  Committee  on  Technocracy,  in  spite  of 
•ucceesea  in  the  PBcific  Northwest,  never  was  able  to  build  a  stable 
•tructure,  and  finally  dissolved  in  1938.   The  other  organization,  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  la  still  in  existence  today.   Tightly  organized  and  well 
dlaclplined,  it  has  achieved  Its  continuity  through  the  use  of  tactics 
tihlch  have  contributed  to  its  small  size  and  social  isolation. 

Both  Cha  Continental  Conmlttee  on  Technocracy  and  Technocracy  Inc. 
developed  programs  and  Ideologies  beyond  the  vague  phrases  of  1932;  both 
paased  through  stages  in  their  respective  histories  which  tend  to  confira 
general  sociological  notions  about  social  movements;  each  offers  a  con- 
trast to  the  other  in  both  of  these  aspects  as  well  as  in  the  social  base 
of  the  leadership  and  membership.   It  is  thla  story  of  technocracy  as  a 
social  movement  extending  from  origins  in  the  I920's,  through  the  1930'a, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  wing,  into  the  1960's,  which  has  never  been  told, 
and  which  Is  the  focus  of  this  study. 


11.   Thor»tctn  V«blcn:  Pounding  Fachct 

When  th«  cachnocracy  frenzy  was  at  It*  paak,  rontlderabl*  dabata 
was  arouaed  about  the  rclatlonahlp  of  Thorataln  Veblen  to  the  new  move- 
HMnt .   Veblan  hlmaelf  had  died  (everal  year*  earlier.   In  general,  crltlca 
of  technocracy  ware  eager  to  attribute  It  all  to  Veblen,  by  to  doing 
either  to  demonatrata  how  "radical"  It  was,  or  to  (how  that  It  waa  really 
"nothing  new"  and  tharafore  nothing  to  gel  excited  about.   Tha  technocrat* 
and  chair  parciaan*,  on  the  other  hand,  were  somewliat  ambivalent.   Thay 
aeaiBcd  to  want  Co  acknowledge  their  debt  to  the   maater,  but  not  at  the 
axpenac  of  the  allegedly  original  contribution*  of  their  own  leader*. 

The  facta.  In  •uonary,  aaca  to  be  chaaa .   (I)  The  baaic  cechnocracic 
orlancatlon  run*  through  much  of  Veblan'*  writing*,  clearly  appearing  a* 
aarly  aa  1904  whan  The  Theory  of  Bu*lne*»  Enterpriee  waa  publiahad. 
(2)  Vablen  hioaalf  waa  at  Icaat  Informally  involved  with  the  effort*  of 
•  group  of  hi*  *tudent*  when,  in  1920,  they  aec  up  an  organization  later 
to  ba  cited  *a   a  pradacaa*or  of  technocracy.   (3)  Technocratic  ideology 
developed  beyond  the  general  orientation  and  crlticlama  of  the  Price 
Syacaa  which  vara  Vableo'*  chief  contribution*.   In  particular,  the 
daalgn*  and  extrapolation*  about  the  f0rm  of  needed  aoctal  and  economic 
raconatruction  ware  navar  laid  down  by  Veblen. 

In  The  Theory  of  Bu«ine**  Enterpri»e,  Veblen  u*e*  a  *ocialogy  of 
knowledge  to  explain  the  growth  of  *ociall*t  idea*.   Socialiia,  for  hia, 
1*  an  oucgrowch  of  rational  pattern*  of  though  Inculcated  by  "the  diacl- 
pllne  of  Che  machine  proceaa."   Induacrlalization  create*  people  who  will 
took  with  rational  akapticiam  upon  all  traditional  pattern*  of  thought. 
Including  economic  one*.   A  tanaion  i*  created  between  thoae  who  coma  CO 
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chink  In  tern*  of  "aaorial  cause  and  affect"  and  bualnecimen  who  think 
in  term*  of  money  and  profit.   Soclallata  arc  noted  for  vaguenesa  of 
conatructlve  proposala,  yet  they  demand  rcorganlrat Ion  "on  Unea  of  In- 
dustrial coherence  and  meclianical  conatralnt,  not  on  line*  given  bv 
pecuniary  conjectures  and  conventional  principles  of  right  and  vrrong." 
Veblen  also  noted  the  Interdependence  of  all  parts  of  modern  Industrial 
processes,  necessitating  overall  coordination  and  control. 

Thla  study  must  skip  over  the  work  of  Veblen  between  1904  and  1919 
--the  latter  year  waa  one  that  became  a  benchmark  In  the  technocracy 
aovcownt.   In  that  year  Veblen  wrote  a  series  of  essays  for  The  Dtal-- 
publlshed  in  book  form  In  1921  as  The  Engineers  and  the  Price  System-- 
whlch  were  destined  to  bacome  In  the  eyas  of  many  the  "Manifesto"  of 
technocracy.   And  In  1919  Howard  Scott  emerged  In  recorded  history, 
■ectlng  In  New  York  with  Veblen,  Harold  Locb,  and  others  later  to  be  Im- 
portant In  technocracy.   The  word  Itsalf  was  coined  that  year  by  William  H. 
Sayth  of  Berkeley,  California:  "Technocracy  la  a  proposed  new  system  and 
phlloaophy  of  government.   It  Implies  scientific  organization  of  national 

energy  and  resources,  coordinating  Industrial  democracy  to  effect  the  will 

2 

of  the  people.    Smyth  wrote  a  series  of  articles  In  Industrial  Manage- 
ment, but  doe*  not  appear  to  have  been  In  contact  with  the  New  York  group 
Including  Scocc,  which  did  not  pick  up  the  term,  technocracy,  for  another 
ten  years. 


Thorsceln  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise  (New  York: 
Mentor  Books,  The  New  American  Library,  1938),  pp.  160-161.   Chapters  II. 
IX,   and  X  ere  most  directly  relevant  to  the  technocratic  orientation. 

2 
As  reported  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Living  Age  (April, 

1933),  p.  187,  written  by  Smyth  himself. 


Th«  ••My*  coiiprlalng  The  EnKtn««r»  and  the  Prtce  Sv»te«  were  written 
•hortly  after  V^blan'a  wartlne  work  In  the  Pood  Admlnlatratlon.   Hla  ex- 
p^rtancea  there  with  "doUar-a-yaar  Ben"  had  convinced  hla  that  "thing* 
could  not  contlnua  such  longer  under  tha  guidance  and  DAnageaent  of  the 
vested  Intereat*  and  that  aooner  rather  than  later  a  change  waa  unavoid- 
able."   Other  evident  influence*  on  the  content  of  the  eaiay*  were  the 
•uccea*  of  the  Bolahevlk  revolution  and  It*  ability  to  maintain  power, 
and  the  contea^>orary  American  "Red  Scare."   Thua  the  Engineer*,  after 
reatatlng  Veblan'a  than*  of  the  contradiction  between  Induitrlal  proceaa 
•nd  pecuniary  control,  goea  on  to  explore  the  poaalblllty  of  a  revolu- 
tionary altuatlen  in  tha  United  Statca,  and  to  predict  who  oniat  do  what, 
undar  given  condltlona,  to  take  advantage  of  It.   Though  the  eaaaya  are 
raabllng  and  rapetltlv^,  their  eaaentlal  argument  unfold*  In  a  aerlaa  of 
tight  logical  atepa. 

Th«  Induatrlal  •yacea  Itaelf  forma,  predictably,  the  foundation  of 
the  argument.   In  a  dlacuaalon  of  any  aoclal  organization  or  Inatltutlon, 
•  n  aaaunptlon  about  Ita  purpoae,  function,  or  end  la  uaually  made.   For 
Vabl^n,  "...tha  mechanical  technology  !•  Imparaonal  and  dlapaaalonata, 
•nd  Its  end  la  vary  almply  to  cerve  human  naada,  without  fear  or  favor 
or  ratopcct  of  peraon*,  prerogative*,  or  politic*."   Next,  the  peculiar 
defining  charactarlatlc*  of  the  modern  induatrlal  ayatem  are  emphaalsed; 
•peclellzatlon,  standardization,  complex  Interdependence  of  man<'  different 
parts.   It  Is  noted  that  such  a  *y*tem,  and  thu*  the  high  level  of  pro- 
Leon  Ardzreonl,  "Veblen  and  Technocracy,"  Hie  Living  Age.  344 
(Hareh,  1933),  p.  41. 

2 
Thorateln  Vablcn,  The  Engineer*  and  the  Price  Syatem  (New  York: 

Tha  Viking  Preaa,  19A4) ,  p.  132. 
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ducdon  It  affords,  la  baaed  on  aclenclflc  and  technological  knowledge 
gradually  accuaulated  by  aoclety  aa  a  whole. 

Beatdes  Ita  productive  output,  auch  a  syatem  haa  other  lapllcatlona. 
Ita  creation  of  rational  patterns  of  thought  has  already  been  cited  aa  a 
basic  theme  In  Vablan'a  work.   As  a  system,  nodern  industry  has  one  his- 
torically unique  characteristic;  susceptibility  to  Interference,  break- 
down, or  sabotage,  with  grave  consequences  for  society. 

In  the  popular  alnd,  Veblen  nocea,  sabotage  and  interference  with 
the  Industrial  machine  ara  connected  with  strikes  and  other  devices  used 
by  workers  to  gain  thalr  enda.   But  auch  action  Is  trifling  Indeed  when 
compared  to  normal,  everyday  actions  of  government  end  business,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  a»   they  attempt  to  operate  and  control  the  Induatrlal 
syatem. 

This  state  of  affairs  generates  pressure  for  change--but  not  of  the 
aorc  uaually  forasaan  by  both  radical  atrateglsts  and  the  defendcra  of 
the  status  quo.   For  them,  labor  organisation  provides  either  hop*  or 
(•ar.   Veblen,  surveying  the  contemporary  AF  of  L  and  I'M,    seas  little 
JuatlClcadon  for  alther  view.   The  APL  la  a  "business  organisation,"  and 
•a  for  the  IWU,  at  tha  time  the  aubject  of  hyatarlcal  feara,  official  and 
vigilante  peraecutlcm,  ic  Is  dismissed  as  no  more  than  "helplaaa  and  hap- 
less alien  unbelievers,"  a  "flotsam  of  Industry .. .not  organized  to  take 
over  the  highly  technical  duties  Involved  In  the  administration  of  the 
induatrlal  system." 

The  pressures  for  change  are  contained  In  the  contradlc tlona  of  the 

^Ibld.,  p.  90. 


Industrial  and  aconooilc  ayatem,  but  thay  ara  not  the  contradict lona  of 
tha  Claaa  War.   Hodarn  Industrial  America,  then,  faces  a  unique  revolu- 
tionary altuatlon.   A  violent  revolution  by  the  oppressed  and  exploited 
Is  neither  probable  nor,  if  It  occurred,  could  It  succeed.   The  Russian 
Revolution  was  possible  In  the  form  It  took  only  because  ilie  countrv  was 
so  llttla  Industrialized;  It  was  sble  to  maintain  power  only  because  a 
new  organization  of  production  and  distribution  wss  undertaken  without 
the  handicaps  of  ownership  and  pecuniary  considerations.   (This  was,  of 
course,  the  period  of  War  Contnunlsm.)   In  America,  not  only  would  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  not  follow  the  Russian  example,  but  It  would  "neces- 
sarily also  ba  of  a  kind  which  has  no  close  parallel  in  the  history  of 
ravolutlonary  movamants."   Previous  revolutions  were  military  and  politi- 
cal, but  a  cwantlath  century  American  revolution  will  be  Industrial, 
technological. 

...Cha  Bialn  lines  that  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
followed  In  working  out  any  practicable  revolutionary 
movamant  In  this  country  are  already  laid  down  by  the 
■aterlal  conditions  of  Its  productive  Industry.    ... 
These  main  lines  of  revolutionary  strategy  are  lines  of 
technical  organization  and  Industrial  management;  essen- 
tially llnaa  af  Industrial  engineering;  such  as  will  fit 
tha  organization  to  take  care  of  the  highly  technical 
Industrial  system  that  constitutes  the  Indlspenslble   , 
■atarlal  foundation  of  any  oMdam  civilized  conmunlty. 

"Tha  aatarlal  condltlona  of  productive  Induatry"  dictate  strategy,  tac- 
tics, and  personnel.   First,  the  overturn  must  not  be  violent  or  produce 
social  disorganization;  for  it  Is  precisely  disturbancea  of  Industrial 
and  technological  coordination  and  interdependence  that  bring  pressures 
for  change  in  tha  first  plsce.   The  technical  fabric  upon  which  we  all 


Ibid.,  pp.  98-99. 
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d«p«nd  for  our  v«ry  llv«»  Is  too  tightly  woven  to  rl«k  the  exploilon  of 
•  ravoluttonlsc'a  bonb  In  a  power  station.   Secondly,  any  revolutionary 
■ovanwnt,  to  ba  auccassful,  nuat  ba  able  to  provide  and  put  Into  opera- 
tion a  plan  for  Industrial  functioning  much  mora  efficient  clian  the 
bualnessllke  ralgn  of  "lag,  leak,  and  friction." 

Clvan  tha  above  considerations,  it  follows  that  technologically 
trained  peopla  must  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  revolutionary  movement. 
They  have  the  hablta  of  mind  most  likely  to  lead  them  to  discard  concepts 
of  ownership  and  pecuniary  control;  thay  have  the  training  to  draw  up  tha 
vital  plans  for  tha  non-bualncssllke  coordination  and  operation  of  Indus- 
try; finally,  being  relatively  few  In  number  and  occupying  functionally 
crucial  poaltlona,  thay  are  in  a  remarkably  favorable  position  for  orga- 
nising themselvaa  and  enforcing  demanda  by  the  threat  of  a  technical 
Ganaral  Strike.   In  what  la  probably  tha  most  quoted  passage  of  Englneera. 
Vablen  declares  tha  tachnlcans  to  conatltuta  "the  General  Staff  of  the 
Industrial  system. . .whatever  law  and  custom  may  formally  say  In  proteat 
...Therefor*  any  quaatlon  of  a  revolutionary  overturn.  In  America  or  In 
•ny  other  of  tha  advanced  Industrial  countrlea,  resolves  Itself  In  prac- 
tical (act  into  a  quaatlvn  of  what  the  guild  of  technicians  will  do." 
Indlapenalble  to  society's  livelihood,  dependent  on  socially-accumulated 
knowledge,  "the  technicians  may  be  said  to  represent  the  comunlty  at 
large  In  Its  Industrial  capacity." 

The  ravolutlonary's  queatlon,  "What  la  to  be  Done?"  Is  answered  by 
Vablen  In  two  phases.   First,  the  technicians  who  are  critical  of  buslnsss 
control  and  operation  must  organlte  themselves  for  resesrch  and  action. 

4bld..  p.  133. 
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Th«  ra*««rch  nuac  aurvay  the  acructura  and  paraonnel  of  production  and 
dlatrlbutlon,  analysing  tha  waste  and  Inafflclancy  of  tha  preaant  avataa 
and  drawing  up  plana  for  a  better  method  of  operation.   Secondly,  thay 
■uat  engage  In  an  axtanalve  campaign  of  publicity  to  the  underlying 
population  will  ba  awara  of  tha  neceaalcy  for  revolutionary  change;  and 
thay  muat  obtain  tha  active  aupport  of  the  laajorlcy  of  the  Industrial 
working  force. 

Am   to  tha  fona  of  the  new  society  and  economy,  Veblen  la  almost  aa 
indefinite  as  Marx.   No  Bellamy,  Veblan  will  lat  the  technlclana  draw  up 
the  blueprlnta.   Ona  social  and  legal  change  alone  la  aeen  aa  pivotal: 
tha  "dlaallowanca  of  abaantee  ownerahlp."   Vablen's  term  "abaentee 
ownership"  seama  cloaa  to  the  uaual  aoclallat  uaage  of  "capltal"--"the 
ownerahlp  of  an  Induatrlally  uaeful  article  by  any  person  or  persons  who 
are  not  habitually  employed  In  the  Industrial  uae  of  It."   Vablan  ex- 
plains that  this  definition  would  apply  to  corporate  property;  household 
Industry  would  not  ba  Included,  but  In  modern  conditions  obviously  Is  of 
siwll  account  In  tha  economy. 

Tha  dutlaa  of  tha  "Incoming  directorate"  are  aeen  as  primarily  those 
of  technical  aconoodc  planning  for  allocation  of  resources,  production, 
and  distribution: 

...tha  dua  allocation  of  raaourcas  and  a  consequent  full 
and  raaaonably  proportional  employment  of  the  available 
•qulpaMnt  and  manpower;  ...tha  avoidance  of  waste  and 
duplication  of  work;  ...an  equlteble  and  sufficient 
•upply  of  goods  and  services  to  consumers. 

4bld..  p.  136. 
'ibid.,  p.  142. 
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(A  ■nwrandia  which  Vcblan  praparad  for  tht  Food  Adnlntatracion  In 
1918  alvaa  an  Idaa  of  haw  he  aight  rationally  organic*  dltirlbution.   Th« 
■aaorandua  daalt  with  tha  problem  of  quickly  providing  enough  farm  labor 
to  handle  the  daaanda  of  warLlme  crop  production.   Veblrn  eatiaacad  that 
fully  aaven-nlntha  of  tha  retail  and  buaineaa  pcrconnel  tn  coi.ntry  cowna 
were  engaged  In  duplicating  or  unneceaeary  actlvltte*  and  would  hence  De 
available  for  farm  work  If  an  efficient  aubatllute  dlatrlL>ut  Ion  oiechod 
could  be  devlaed.   Hla  plan  combined  features  of  chain  etorea,  mall  order 
buaineaa,  and  parcel  poet  aervlce,  and  would  be  run  l>y  the  Poet  Office. 
Small,  frequently  uaad  houaehold  itema  wauld  be  handled  through  one  lacal 
depot;  larger  Itema,  both  thoae  aold  to  the  farmer  and  thoae  which  he 
■ada  avallabla  for  dlapoaal,  would  be  handled  through  the  poatal  syatea. 
Price*  would  b*  eat  by  cost-accounting  procedures  and  goverraacnt  quality 
standards  would  ba  mat.   Tha  post  of fleas  would  take  over  enough  banking 
functions  so  that  accounta  could  be  cleared  locally  with  little  actual 
transfer  of  funds  and  hancc  there  would  b*  leaa  paperwork  necessary  than 
!■  tha  aall-ordar  bualnass.   An  expanded  varalon  of  thla  memorandum  Is 
•vallsbla  in  a  collection  of  Veblen's  essays;  detalla  of  the  proposel  are 
both  raainiacent  of  Bellamy  and  prophetic  of  technocratic  Ideaa  of  cen- 
trallrad,  rationaliaad,  and  non-monetary  plana  of  dlatrlbutlon.) 

Vablan's  "directorate"  would  Include  "Raaource  Englneera,"  Produc- 
tion Engineers,"  and  "Production  Economiata."  Their  declelone  would  be 
guided  by  "currant  consultation  with  tha  accredited  spokesman  (deputlea, 
ce^lssionars,  axacutivos,  or  whatever  they  ouy  be  called)  of  the  several 

"Farm  Labor  for  the  Period  of  the  War,"  Eesaye  in  Our  Changinn 
Order  (New  York:  The  Viking  Preas,  1954),  pp.  279-318. 
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■aln  •ubdlvlslon*  of  productive  Industry,  tranaportatlon,  and  distributive 
traffic."   In  addition,  thcra  would  ha  consultation  with  "a  sufficient 
raalflcatlon  of  sub-cantera  and  local  councils."   There  Is  no  mention 
as  to  how  thesa  varloua  people  are  to  be  selected  (aside  from  the  Initial 
"self-selection"  of  the  group  of  revolutionary  technicians),  nor  Is  there 
any  oMntlon  of  the  State,  government,  or  political  parties.   The  overall 
picture  preaented  Is  quite  similar  to  the  syndicalist  ideal  of  salf-ad- 
■Inlsterlng  Industrial  organisation,  without  the  need  of  a  political  atate 
apparatua.   (An  Indication  of  w'nat  Veblen  thought  of  politicians,  however, 
Is  given  by  his  comiant.  In  an  essay  publlahed  In  1922,  that  "a  degree  of 
arraated  aplrltual  and  mental  developsent  Is,  In  prsctlcsl  effect,  no  bsr 
agalnat  aotrance  Into  public  office.") 

Veblen,  Englneera  and  the  Price  System,  pp.  143,  144. 
2 
Given  the  subsequent  "antl'polltlcal"  emphasis  of  technocrscy,  and 

particularly  Howard  Scott,  the  passage  from  which  this  phrase  Is  taken 
■ay  be  of  particular  Intareat: 

Paraona  In  whom  the  traits  and  limitations  of  the  puerile 
■eotallty  peralst  In  a  particularly  notable  degree  are 
called  "morona",  but  there  are  alao  many  persons  who 
approximate  oMre  or  less  closely  to  the  moronic  grade  of 
■entallty  without  being  fully  entitled  to  the  technical 
designation.   Such  a  degree  of  arrested  spiritual  and 
■eatal  development  la.  In  practical  effect,  no  bar 
•gainst  entrance  Into  public  office.   Indeed,  e  degree 
of  puarlle  exuberance  coupled  with  e  certain  truculent 
teaper  and  boyish  cunning  la  likely  to  consnand  something 
of  popular  admiration  and  affection,  which  Is  likely  to 
have  a  certain  selective  effect  In  the  denocrstlc  choice 
of  offlclala.   Men,  and  perhaps  even  more  particularly  the 
tfoaen,  will  be  sympethetlcally  and  affectionately  disposed 
toward  the  atandard  vagaries  of  boyhood,  and  this  sentl- 
■antal  Inclination  Is  bound  to  be  reflected  In  the  choice 
of  public  offlclala  in  any  democratic  community,  where 
such  choice  Is  habitually  guided  by  the  play  of  sentiment. 
tearlcs  Is  the  most  denocrstlc  of  all  nations;  st  least 
•o  they  say.   A  run  of  persecutory  credulity  of  the 
nature  of  dementia  praecox  should  logically  run  swiftly 
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Uhll*  V«bl.n  hlM-.lf   ••ei-d   to   fMl    that   •  chang.  w«*    In   th«   oJ 
ing.    m  th.  p.g..  of   Enaln.er.  he   r««.ln.d  Mrctlc.Uy  .keptlc.l   ol 
lhr«*l    to   th«   Ve.cd    Int.re.l.   .nd   Ab..nt..   Owner..      Four  condition, 
worked   for   th.  pr...rv.tlon  of   th.   .t.tu.  quo:    (I)    TUe  Indu.trl.V   .y, 
..lU   h.d  .  -rgln  of   ..f.ty--con.lder.bl.  "Ug.    le.k.   .nd   friction"  | 
be    tol.r.t.d   b.fcr.    th.   machine   would    fln.lly   break  down;    (2)    th.   f\ 
nlclan.  who  -u.t  play   th.   revolutionary   rol.  w.re   .till    for    th.  »o.t| 
unawar.  of   th.lr   part  and   Imbued  with   the   Ideology  of  ab.ente.  owner 
(3)    th.  working  cla...   who.e   .upport  wa.  ...entlal.   w...    In   It.   labri 
organlratlona.    lnt.r..t.d  only   In   Impr.vlng   It.    lot  within  th.   pr... 
•y.t*.;   and   finally   (4)    the  "underlying  population"   .howed  no  .Ign. 
,u..tloalog  tha  pr.v.lUng  economic    .y.t».^     Curlou.ly.   V.bl.n  hl-| 
«.  con.clou.ly   to  .at   In  motion   th.  b.glnnlng.  of  a  -ov.-ent  which 
ultimately  founder  on  th.  very  rock.  h.  had  .o  .xpUcltly  chart.d. 

All  of  th.  th«-.  clfd  m  thl.  .wlft  overview  of  the  En&ln££ 
«««  Ut.r  to  b.co-.  com.r.ton..  of  th.  t.chnocratlc  ldeology--.v. 
th.  «.•  of  th.  t.r-  "Prlc.  Sy.t..."  aft.r  V.hl.n.  to  d.algnat.  th. 
r.nt  order,  rath.r  than  the  -ore  u.u*l  "capltall.-."  T^.  t.chnocr. 
war.  aUo  to  anl.rg.  upon  Veblen'.  rath.r  .k.tchy  plan,  for  th.  n.^ 
.ocUty  -1th  detallad  Idea,  for  an  ad-lnl.tratlve  .tructure.  econoj 
allocation  ba.ed  on  an  automatic   regl.tratlon  of  "energy  certlflc. 


.«!  with  a  wide  .weep  In  th.  ca.a  of  '^^^ /J^^'^lWl^, 
.ndow.d  with  auch  an  official  machinery,  and  It.  •"•" 
:^d  b.  profound  and  la.tlng.  ""pe-f"'^'  «^«— "'  ^ 
r.a.ava  In  Our  rhanalng  Order,  pp.  A33-4  36. 
»Th...  factor,  t.ndlng  to  perpetuate  th.  .tatu.  quo  ar.  mant 
la  paa.lng  at  varlou.   point.   In   th.  to^lneer.. 
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•nd  other  axcrapolatlon*  a*   to   tha  natura  of  a  society  planned   aolelv  on 
the   baala  of   tachaleal  afftclency.      And   tha   parhapa    Implicit  democratic 
alaaanta  of  Vcblan'a   thought  were    to  be  dropped   by  at    leaat   one  wing  of 
the  movement. 

Tactically,   reflections  of  all    of  Veblen's   recoomendatlons  appear, 
if  only  briefly,    In  various   stages   of   technocracy:    research  on   the  nature 
of    the    Industrial    system  and   planning   for    Its   efficient   operation   on  a 
non-prlca  basis;    tha  organization  of    technicians  as   the  only  group  capable 
of   taking  over  and   successfully  operating   Industry;   and   the  publicizing 
and  organizing  of   tha  balance   of   the   population   for  mass   support. 

III.      Howard   Scott  and   the   Technical   Alliance 

Mot  only  did  Veblan  write,    but   In  the  bast   tradition  of  Western 

Intallactual-ravolutlonarles,    he  began  to  act.      At  about   the  aama   tlma  ha 
was  writing  Engineers.   Veblen  received  a   faculty  appointment   In   tha  nawly 
organized  New  School   for  Social   Research.     Kara  he  began  to  assaabla  for 
infomal  discussions   tha  kind  of  young  economists,   accountants,   englneera, 
•nd  tachnlclana  \A\o»  ha   had   seen   In   Engineers  as   forming   the  nucleus  of  a 
•ovlac  of   technicians.      One  biographer  reports   that   Veblan  "had   becooM 
obsessed  with  tha   Important   role   of   the   technician"  and   saw  tha   New  School 
as  an  opportunity   for  organization  and  research  along   Industrial-social 
Unas.^ 

Howard  Scoct  was  one  of   those  recruited.      Almost  as   soon  as  ha 
appeared  onstage  he  became   the   the   star--wlth  consequences  which  wera   to 
be  repeated  several   tlous   In   the  course  of   this  particular  historical 

Joseph   Dorfman,    Thoricetn   Vehlen   and   His   Amgrlca    (New  York:    The 
Viking   Press,    1947),    p.   453;    also   see   Ardzroonl,    The    Living  Age.    344,    p.   40. 
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■•lodraiu.   As  part  of  hi*  project,  Vablan  had  urged  one  of  his  friends 

•C  Stanford,  a  profeiaor  of  machine  dealgn,  to  cone  to  New  York.   Upon 

hi*  arrival,  h*  Interviewed  Scott: 

I  wa*  not  favourably  Impreasad  with  him.   I  could  not 
believe   he  was  a  trained  technician,  hit  use  of  tech- 
nical tarma  being  highly  Inaccurate  and  hla  though  pro- 
ceaaea,  to  my  mind,  lacking  In  logical  structure  and 
being  basically  unrealistic.   His  chief  Idea  st  that 
time  waa  an  Industrial  survey  which  would  hsvc  required 
the  complete  ataff  and  facilities  of  a  ccnsui  bureau. 
In  brief,  I  chose  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  Scott  a* 
poaslble  end  sdvlsed  Veblen  and  Ardzroonl  to  that  effect 
...Veblen  never  gave  me  to  underatand  that  he  doubted  my 
JudgDMnt  of  Scott. 

Latar,  however,  Leon  Ardzroonl,  a  close  friend  end  profaaalonal 

cellaagua  of  Vablen's,  writing  to  explain  the  relationship  between  Veblen 

and  Scoct,   statea   that  although  Veblan'a  health  did  not  permit  long  and 

frequent  conferancas,  ha  took  "an  unuaual  Interest"  In  Scott.   "As  a 

highly  trained  t*chnlclan--a  type  that  Veblen  reapected  and  adalrad--h« 

•earned  to  fit  In  wall  with  Veblan'a  achema  of  thlnga..."  and,  "Scott's 

ill 
axperlencea  aa  an  engineer  during  the  War,  aa  ha  related  them,  were  un- 
usually edifying  and  Instructive."  Even  after  the  group  around  Scott  ax-         j{{ 
parlanced  dlf f Icultlas,  "Veblen  maintained  hla  faith  and  Interest  In  Scott        | 

2  i 

to  th«  and."  ' 

Stuart  Chaaa  has  written  vividly  of  his  encounter  with  Howard  Scott 

during  thla  period: 

...there  drifted  Into  Washington,  where  I  waa  living  at 
tha  tlma,  a  tall,  gaunt,  somewhat  mysterious  young  man 
by  tha  name  of  Howard  Scott.   He  announced  himself  as  an 
engineer  but  lately  engaged  at  Muscle  Shoala.   Ha  too  had 
read  Vablan,  and  better,  had  been  talking  to  him  In  New 
Tork.   He  had  been  talking  to  Charles  P.  Stclnmetz,  the 

Gutdo  Harx,  aa  quoted  by  Dorfman,  p.  454. 
2 
Ardzroonl,  The  Living  ARe .  344,  p .  40 . 
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"•lactrlcal  wltard  of  Schenactady";  ha  had  been  calking 
CO  Dr.  Uaalay  C.  Mltchall;  to  nany  people.   He  announced 
Cha  organliatlon  of  a  group  called  the  Technical  Alliance, 
CO  glva  concrete  cxpreaalon  to  Veblen'i  challenge.   But 
Mr.  Scott,  delivering  an  anaclng  flow  of  technical  Infor- 
mation and  dlacovery,  aldewlae,  out  of  a  wry  mouth,  waa 
obvloualy  no  aan'a  dlaclpla.   Ha  had  tdeaa  of  his  own, 
aooa  of  than  far  mora  lofty  and  far  more  mathematical 
Chan  anything  Veblen  had  advanced.   His  disrespect  for 
aconomlaca,  with  the  aole  exceptions  of  Veblen  and 
Mltchall,  was  profane  and  profound. 

forcy  years  later,  Chasa  was  to  recall  that  Scott  "never  was  much  of  a 

chap  to  get  out  any  work.   Ha  had  the  Vablan  philosophy  and  was  a  pretty 

2 
good  talker,  but  no  man  Co  direct  a  large  organization.  In  oy  opinion. 

Howard  Scocc  had  been  active  in  tha  classes  and  Informal  discussions 
which  Vablan  and  hla  colleagues  had  sat  up  ac  the  New  School  in  1919  and 
1920.   In  1920  Scott  and  soma  of  hla  frlenda  took  the  next  step  and  as- 
CabUahad  •  formal  organization,  the  Technical  Alliance.    TTta  group  ob- 
catnad  offlcaa,  aac  mambershlp  fees,  and  published  an  eight-page  prospec- 
Cus.  Thia  acacamanc  of  objac elves  la  dlracdy  In  Una  with  tha  auggaa- 
dona  In  ch«  Englnaera. 

Tha  Alllanea  propoaad  co: 

(1)  "UncAvar  waacaa  and  leakage  In  the  present  Induatrlal  ayscem" 

(2)  "Randar  aatlmacas  of  the  raw  material  and  human  effort  necessary 

to  Inaura  Co  cha  various  mambara  of  aoclety  given  standards  of 
eooforc" 

(3)  "Show  graphically  how  Che  praaanc  ayatam  of  production  and  dla- 

Crlbuden  opera  tea"  and 

(4)  "Work  out  a  Cancatlve  design  of  production  and  distribution 

complataly  coordinated." 

Stuarc  Chasa,  Technocracy;  An  Interpretation  (The  John  Day  Pam- 
phlets, So.  19;  New  York:  The  John  Day  Co.,  1933),  pp.  7-8. 

Letter  Co  tha  wrlcar. 

Dorfman,  p.  439 


'  A  .*,t-f  '•^•.  '•/■•auaui^^' 
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In  addition  Co  auch  racaarch  and  planning,  tha  group  propoaad  to  "for«  an 
alllanca  of  all  Indlvlduala  aiaantlal  co  tha  tachnlquc  of  production,"  In- 
cluding "anglnaara,  aclantlata,  archltacta,  aducacora,  phyalclana  and 
aanltatlon  axparta,  foraatara,  oanagera,  accountant*,  atatiatlc lana,  ate." 

Tha  natura  of  tha  Induatrlal  problem  and  Iti  solution,  and  tha  rola 
of  tachnlclana,  ara  again  apeclfled: 

TVia  maladnlnlatraclon  and  chaoi  imposed  upon  the  Indus- 
trial machanlam  by  arbitrary  rule  of  extraneous  Interest 
haa  raachad  auch  a  point  that  many  technician*  feel  cha 
urgant  nead  of  confederating  their  forces  In  a  program 
of  Induatrlal  coordination  baaad,  not  on  baliaf,  but  on 
axac  t  know 1 adga . 

Tachnlclana  aa  auch  cannot  function  in  politics  bacauaa 
chair  training  ha*  placed  them  in  a  position  where  their 
declalona  ara  the  result  of  aacartainad  fact  and  not  of 
arbitrary  paraonal  opinion.   Thay  cannot  function  In  fl- 
nanca  bacauaa  their  concern  la  with  utilization  and  pro- 
ducdon,  wharaa*  finance  1*  bated  on  money  and  credlta. 
I^ay  cannot  function  in  labor  organization*  becauaa,  aa 
now  formed,  labor  organization*  are  political  group*  In 
which  tha  Individual  member  beara  no  ralatlonahip  to  hi* 
Induatrlal  function. 

Tha  solution  co  the  Induatvlal  problem  ia  primarily  an 
engineering  one;  therefore  It  1*  e**entlal  than  an  alli- 
ance of  technlclana  be  formed  to  aacartain  and  preaant  tha 
raaulca  of  the  preaent  non-tachnlcal  control  of  Induarry, 
and  Co  put  tha  technical  knowledge  of  the  country  at  the 
aervlce  of  tha  people  chat  Induatry  may   be  releaaed  from 
arbitrary  rule. 

Tha  Alllanca  would  offer  an  Applied  Engineering  service  to  provide  Che 

reculc*  of  It*  rc*earch  co  engineering,  civic,  labor,  and  ochar  induatrlal 

erganlzatlona. 

The  proapectu*  end*  with  a  Hat  of  the  "Temporary  Organizing  Com- 

•Ittce"  (which  probably  cnconpa**ed  the  entire  meoberehlp) .   Howard  Scott 

1*  Chief  Engineer  and  Sullivan  U.  Jonaa,  Secretary.   Other  mcatera.  Hated 

with  their  occupation*,  were: 
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Fradarlck  L.  Ackcnun,  archlcacc 

Carl  L.  Alsbarg,  cheatat 

Allan  Carpantar,  M.D. 

L.  K.  Cocutock,  alectrlcal  anglnear 

Stuart  Chaaa,  C.P.A. 

Allca  Barrowa  Fcrdandet,  educator 

Baaaatt  Jonaa,  el<>ctrlca)  anglnear 

Robart  H.  Kohn,  architect 

Banton  HacKaya,  foreater 

Iceland  Olda,  atatltclclan 

Charla*  P.  Stalnmetz,  electrical  engineer 

klchard  C.  Talman,  phyalclat 

John  Carol  Vaughn,  M.D. 

Thorataln  Vablan,  educator 

Charlaa  H.  Uhltaker,  houalng  axpart 

SooM  of  thoaa  llaiad,  among  them  Vablan,  wara  raportedly  not  conaultad 

bafora  thalr  naoaa  wara  uaed .   Vablan  hliaaalf,  however,  waa  "apparently 

deeply  Intarcatad"  In  tha  organization.   Tha  Technical  Alliance  waa  not 

■araly  a  paper  organization.   Ic  did  aooa  work  on  the  lumbar  Induatry  for 

tha  IVIW,  and  prepared  raporta  on  coal,  ailk  dlatrlbutlon  and  luxurlaa. 

One  of  tha  aoat  aubatantlal  afforta  waa  a  atudy  of  Induatrlal  waata 

written  up  by  Stu«rt  Chaaa,  bccoalng  tha  baala  of  hla  book,  Tha  Tragedy 

of  Uaate.  publlahad  In  1925.^ 

Daaplta  Ita  actlvltlaa,  aa  an  organization  tha  Technical  AtlLanca 
aaaaa  to  have  aurvlvad  only  about  a  year.   The  revival  of  econonlc  praa- 
fartty,  financial  dlfflcultlaa  within  the  group  and  at  tha  New  School, 
Vableo'a  111  health,  and  dlaaanalon  between  Scott  and  other  OMsbara  of 
tha  Alliance  reaultad  In  Ita  fading  away  about  1921.   In  tha  worda  of  on« 
of  tha  partlclpanta;  "Scott  remained  aomawhat  of  an  enigma  to  tha  raat 
•f  the  group." 

But  the  Technical  Alliance  had  Indirectly  provided  the  occaalon  for 

Ibtd..  p.  460;  letter  from  Stuart  Chaaa  to  the  writer. 

Ardzroonl,  The  LlvlnR  Age.  344,  p.  40;  Chaaa,  Technocracy,  p.  8; 
Dartaaa.  p.  462.   " 
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Ch«  first  public,  slgnad  (catament  of  tha  Idaaa  of  Howard  Scott,  via  tha 
Intarnatlonal  Workara  of  tha  Uorld.    Scott  first  ancountared  tha  IW   In 
Chicago  In  1919,  whan  ha  tried  to  sail  thaa  aoiaa  charts  on  tha  structura 
of  tha  aeat-packlng  Industry.   A  taw  nonths  later,  Ralph  Chaplin,  of  tha 
lUU,  mat  Scott  again  In  Naw  York,  and  tha  two  men  discussed  Vablan's 
"Soviet  of  Englnaars"  In  relation  to  cha  IWU's  "Industrial  Coormsnwaal  th ." 
Ihls  time.  It  was  tha  IWU  which  Scott  urged  to  sat  up  s  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial research  to  maka  tha  surveys  necaasary  before  industry  could  be 
taken  over  and  run.   Overcoming  the  opposition  of  some  members  of  the 
IWW's  Cancral  Executive  Board,  Chaplin  succeeded  in  setting  up  tha  Bureau 
of  Induatrlal  Research  with  Scott  at  Its  head. 

Hie  Bureau  of  Induatrlal  Research  folded  In  1921  with  Chaplin's  re- 
turn to  prison.   Scott  returned  to  New  York.   Hla  brief  association  with 
tha  IWU — ha  was  never  a  ■embar--left  for  posterity  two  artlclaa  In  the 
One  Big  Union  Monthly:  "T^a  Scourge  of  Politics  In  a  L«nd  of  Kanna," 
September,  1920,  and  "Political  Schemaa  In  Induatry,"  October,  1920. 
Theae  artlclaa  add  three  Important  themaa  to  tha  emerging  technocratic 
ideology:  tha  explicit  rejection  of  "politics",  a  dismissal  of  labor  and 
radical  propoaala  for  economic  change,  and  a  hint  of  Scott 'a  vlalon  of 
•^M  of  tha  features  of  the  new  society. 

"Iha  Scourge  of  Politics  In  a  L«nd  of  Manna"  opens  with  an  attack 

upon  politics  aa  a  variety  of  "subjective  reality." 

PoUtlcsl  power  is  centered  In  the  emotional  expression 
of  the  maaa,  and  Its  adherence  to  the  political  party  In 

tetter  to  the  writer  from  Ralph  Chaplin;  letter  to  the  writer  from 
*•»   H.  Williams.   Alao  see:  Ralph  Chaplin,  Uohbly  (Chicago:  The  Unlveralty 
of  Chicago  Prtis,  19A8)  ,  pp.  295-296;  John  S.  Cambs,  The  Dfcllne  of  the 
i£i  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1932),  p.  159. 
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potmr   d«y«nda  on  the  amount  of  b«ll«f  in  each  Individual 
■•ab«r.   Wfrltten  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  book  of  rulea  of 
•very  abla  politician  and  atataiman  la  that  lentence  of 
Machlavalll 'a.  "The  appearance  of  belief  In  any  popular 
faith  la  aa  naccaaary  aa  the  belief  In  It  la  harmful," 
followad  by  the  addenda  of  Blamarck,  "Religion,  patrlo- 
tlaa,  and  polltica  are  the  primary  weapons  for  control- 
ling the  aob."   The  political  leadera  of  the  patt  and 
praaant  have,  through  the  Inculcation  of  hellefi  or  aub- 
Jectlva  raalltlea  Into  the  minds  of  the  mass,  achieved 
for  theaaelves  a  goal  which  lies  on  a  separate  and  dla- 
tlncc  plane,  and  does  not  concern  Itself  with  the  objec- 
tive realltlea  of  the  mass.   it  Is  the  fervour  of  faith, 
tha  fanatlclaa  of  belief,  the  reaction  of  all  primal 
Inatlocta  and  personal  Impraaalona  that  sweeps  a  candi- 
date or  party  Into  political  power.   If  there  existed 
that  <]uaer  paradox,  a  political  party  based,  not  upon 
thaory  but  upon  actual  facta,  tha  altuatlon  would  not 
b«  auch  a  hopaleaa  one. 

Turning  CO  Che  AaMrlcan  political  atructure,  Scott  polnta  out  that  geo- 
graphical repraaancadvaa  need  not  ba  Involved  in  the  productive  liveli- 
hood of  tha  araa  thoy  rapraaant,  nor  avan  poaaeaa  knowledge  of  productive 
■achoda.   Thua  •  lawyer  aay  rapreaent  a  coal  dlatrlct,  a  phyalclan  a  atael 
district,  and  a  banker  a  faralng  area.   Incompetence  la  further  coapounded 
by  tha  fact  that  tha  Icglalatora  are  net  reaponalble  for  executing  thalr 
laglslatlva  acta. 

Aa  an  axaapla  of  the  loipoaalblllty  of  ualng  political  machoda  In 
Induacrlal  luttara,  Scott  tuma  to  tha  than  current  dlacuaalon  of  plana 
for  railroad  adalnlacratlon.   He  polnca  out  that  any  aoluClon  of  tha 
railroad  problem  muat  conaldar  water  and  truck  tranaportatlon,  aa  wall  aa 
tha  materlala  hauled  by  the  railroads.   Bacauaa  of  tha  Inter-ralacadnaas 
of  oMdern  Induatry,  a  change  In  any  one  of  thaaa  areas  oMans  changaa  In 
tha  othcra.  To  operate  the  rallroada  efficiently  would  mean  cutting  Into 
the  aarnlnga  of  many  Intereata  aaaoclacad  wlch  the  preaenc  acruccura  of 

^The  One  Big  Union  Monthly,  (September,  1920),  p.  lA . 
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trcnaportatlon,  Ineludtng  tha  railroad*  thaaaalvaa. 

"Political  Schanaa  In  Induatry"  acxaalnaa  traditional  laftlat  plana 
for  changa.   "Workara  of  tha  World  Unlta!"  la  a  good  alogan  for  action, 
Cha  only  problaa  balng  that  who  tha  "workara"  ara  la  not  apaclflad  pra- 
claaly  anough,  nor  la  tha  goal  for  which  thay  ahould  unlta.   Scott  nakaa 
a  four-fold  dlvlalon  of  "functional  aarvlcc"!  (1)  nanual,  (2)  clarlcal, 
(3)  auparvlaory,  and  (4)  tachnlcal.   All  aaaantlal  actlvltlaa,  from  hoa- 
pltala  to  factorlaa,  can  hava  thalr  paraoonal  aubdlvldad  Into  thaaa  cata- 
gorlaa.   "Traatlng  tha  workar  apart  froa  thla  Induatrlal  function  la 
appaallng  to  a  political  antlty.   Wa  all  ccaaa  to  ba  workara  whan  wa  ara 
off  tha  Job.   Today  'all  thoaa  who  work  for  wagaa'  la  tha  daflnltlon  of 
'workar';  wharaaa  Induatrlally  It  ahould  ba  'all  thoaa  aaaantlal  to  pro- 
duction' ."^ 

Tha  troubl*  with  labor  and  radical  organlsatlona  la  that  thay  or- 
ganlia  paopla  althar  aa  Individual  workora  or  according  to  thalr  ballafa, 
but  not  In  tha  capacity  of  thalr  Induatrlal  function.  Aa  a  raault,  thaaa 
groupa  ara  not  capabla  of  oparatlng  Induatry;  aema  might  do  aa  wall  aa 
tha  capltallata,  but  thla  la  net  aufflclant.  To  raply  that  tha  workara 
would  gain  tha  nacaaaary  knowladg*  and  organisation  aftar  acquiring  powar 
la.  In  affact,  to  ba  "preparing  for  a  birth  whlla  tha  autopay  waa  already 
balBg  carried  on.  Tha  Interdependence  of  Induatry  with  Induatry  la  auch 
that  the  abaence  of  a  producing  organisation  capable  of  directing  and 
operating  Induatry  would  bring  about  nothing  abort  of  chaoa  and  dlaaolu- 
tloo.  We  hava  no  auch  organisation,  not  oven  the  proper  nucleua  of  one, 
•■*  y*'  the  propaganda  for  change  goea  on." 


Tha  Ont  BlK  Union  Monthly.  (October,  1920),  p.  7. 
'itil-.  p.  9. 
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As  an  •xaapl*  of  th«  Inadaquacy  of  rmdlcal  plana,  Scocc  analysaa  tn 
datall  tKc  propoaala  of  the  Brlttah  Guild  Soclallstt.   He  flnda  chat 
thay  would  laava  Intact  the  major  machanlama  of  market,  price,  Imparlallac 
foreign  trade,  banking  ayatam,  and  Internal  flacal  policy.   Bacauae  of 
■arkat  ralaclona  and  differences  In  productivity,  Incocaca  would  vary  be- 
tween gullda,  "creating  a  new  capltallat  claaa."   Each  Individual  guild 
would  probably  become  atatlc  In  regard  to  production  proceaace  In  order 
to  maintain  Ita  employment.   Thua,  Scott  concludes,  the  radical  movement 
seema  to  have  nothing  more  to  offer  than  a  changa  In  rulers  of  the  aama 
old  ayatem.   "But  the  vary  mechanism  of  material  production  and  dlatrl- 
butlon  haa  been  built  by  the  capltallatlc  regime,  and  Ita  waste  of  mater- 
ials and  energy  surpaaaea  the  aum  total  of  Ita  production  ao  Chat  no 
■attar  who  cornea  Into  posseaalon  of  Che  preaant  Induatrlal  syscaa  Cha 
result  will  differ  lltcla  from  the  operation  today." 

What  would  «  seclacy  ba  Ilka  which  would  be  in  accord  with  cha 
■odarn  Industrial  ayatem?   What  would  ba  the  "posalblllclaa  that  would 
develop  In   •  plan,  nationwide,  that  waa  not  political,  but  Induatrlal, 
wharaln  producclon  vrould  be  for  use,  not  for  price"?   Scott  hints  at  soom 
af  the  answera.  In  a  tantalizing  aeries  of  rhetorical  queatlona,  at  the 
cenclualon  of  his  first  article.  Reatatlng  thaaa  queatlons,  wa  begin  to 
sea  the  outllnaa  of  technocratic  society  as  thay  have  developed  In  Scott 'a 
■Ind. 

--Consolidate  distribution  Into  central  depots,  thua  eliminating 
73  par  cant  of  people  now  engaged  In  retail  trade. 


--"Industrialise  agriculture  by  operating  large 
trUl  unite" 


Indus- 


Ibl.d..  p.  7. 
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--"Davalap  tha  raoalnlng  97  par  cant  of  our  watarpowar 
raaouxcaa" 

••"Hava  haalth  and  hygiene  nacloaally  operated  on  the  baala 
of  aarviaa" 

"Aatura  Individual  economic  aecurlt/  by  a  "aoclal  aarvlce 
contract  with  the  atate"  which  would  provide  a  livelihood 
until  death. 

--Eliminate  court  Inef f ic ienc tea  by  "cancelling  all  cauaaa 
of  lltlgatlaiu" 

-•Replace  gold  with  "a  currency  that  one  cannot  atore  up  ta 
ruat,  that  thlevea  cannot  iteal,  »t   purchaalng  value  only 
to  the  Individual  to  whom  It  la  laauad  In  exchange  for  hla 
productive  effort." 

--"Ellalnata  all  polltlca  and  political  action  hy  Inatltutlng 
an  Induatrlal  arganliatlon  compoaed  of  men  who,  by  their 
training  and  experience ,  have  tha  knowledge  of  operation 
and  direction" 

""A  ayatam  af  Induatrlal  operation  wherein  one  would  obtain, 
not  a  wage  that  la  In  the  ratio  af  8  per  cent  to  hla  pro- 
ductive effort,  aa  exlata  today,  but  69.3  per  cent,  tha 
remaining  30.7  par  cent  being  no  tribute  to  capital,  but 
tha  normal  contribution  of  each  citizen  to  tha  requlremanta 
of  replacement  and  depreclaclon,  and  tha  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  adralnlatratlon  and  Ita  indirect  Indua- 
duatriea,  auch  aa  education,  aanltatlon,  etc." 

Without  auch  a  daaign  of  induatrlal  admlniatration,  Scott  warna, 
"the  country  ahall  be  plunged  into  a  maalatrom  bealda  which  tha  Ruaalan 
■evolution  ia  but  a  tampaat  in  •  tea-pot,  no,  not  a  maalatrom,  but  an 
eruption  of  mud." 

Back  in  Naw  York,  on  Sunday,  February  26,  1921,  Howard  Scott  re- 
iterated hie  liaaic  ideaa  while  explaining  tha  Technical  Alliance  to  an 
aaaociata  editor  of  the  New  Tork  World.   A  technological  approach  to  tha 
aliaination  of  waata — idlanaaa,  duplication  of  effort,  and  unnacaaaary 
aihauatlon  of  natural  raaourcea--could  raault  in  an  unprecedented  level 

^Ibld..  pp.  15-16. 


of   living.      Thm  Tachnlcal  Alliance    !•   th«  organization   to  do  tha  nacaaaary 

aurvaylng  and  planning  for   auch  a   ayatam  of  production  and  dlatrlbutlon. 

Tha  problam  la  atrlctly  a   tachnlcal   onai    tha  quastlon  of  ovmerahlp   la 

Irralavant-'paopla  ara  only  concarned  with   It   aa   long  aa   acarclty   pra- 

valla. 

(\rnarahlp  la  a  myth.   If  wa  onca  gat  to  uiing  our  coal 
and  iron  and  our  Induatrlal  and  transportation  lyicema 
to  thalr  full  capacity,  nobody  will  ba  fool  enough  to 
cara  whether  they  ere  owned  or  nat. 

Polltlca,  baaed  on  oplnlona  either  democratic  or  autocratic,  can 
■eke  no  contribution  to  resolving  questions  of  fact.   Engineers  might  dis- 
agree as  polltlclana,  but  not  aa  englneera.   Once  given  the  goal  of  "pro- 
ducing and  dlatrlbutlng  the  thlnge  that  people  want  ao  that  an  abundance 
of  everything  shall  ba  acceaalble  to  all,"  tha  engineers  can  decide  how 
to  attain  it  by  factual,  non-polltlcal  methods. 

Engineers  ara  not  radical  or  eonservetlve .   As  engineers 
they  ara  no  more  radical  than  a  yardstick  and  no  more 
conaarvatlva  than  ao  many  degrees  Ferenhelt. 

Such  vara  tha  thoughta  and  the  majar  wrltlnga  produced  In  the  "Incu- 
bation period"  of  technocracy.   During  tha  next  decade,  the  membera  of  tha 
old  Alliance  want  thalr  aeperata  waya;  Vablen  and  Stelnoatt  died  in  tha 
latarvel,  Jonea  and  Ackerman  ware  auccassful  In  their  professional  cereers, 
Telman  left  for  California,  Chaaa  becaaa  a  popular  writer  on  economic 
affaire.  Only  Howard  Scott  remained.   Ha  becema  a  familiar  figure  In 
Greenwich  Village  from  1920  to  1930,  haranguing  all  who  would  listen  about 
tha  energy  basis  of  civilization  and  the  need  for  energy  units  of  maasura- 

"We  Told  You  Then,"  Technocracy  Digest,  Speclel  Supplement  (1949), 
pp.  43-48.   (Reprint  of  an  Interview  given  to  Charles  H.  Wood,  Associate 
tdltor  of  the  New  York  World,  on  Sunday,  Februsrv  26,  1921,  by  Howerd 
Wett.)       "~ 
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■anc   In  production  and  dlitrlbutlon,   and  dascrlblng  a   tachnologlcally 

controllad  acata.      Aa   Stuart  Chaa*    latar  coonantad,    "Ha  had  a  graat   Idaa 

by   tha   tall   and  rafuaad   to   lat   go  of   It." 

For  a  whlla  Scott   oparatad  a   aiBall   floor-wax   factory   In  Naw  Jaraay, 

"but    tha  coomarclal   obligation*  connectad  with   the  project   proved   Irk- 

•ome."     Hr   preferred,    rather, 

to   devote   hie   energiee    to   econonic   dlscuadona,    to   alt 
around   and   expend    hit    theorlee,    to  read    ai\d    scud      end 
reahape   hie   thoughts  about   our    industrial    order.      Tale* 
of   peat   wealth    floated    about    but    Scott   continued    to    live 
In  Village   quarters   and   dine    In   Village    haunt*.      New- 
coaara    to   the   Vlllege   were    conatantly   coming    in  contact 
with  hie   theories   and   being    Impressed  with   hla  coimand 
of   facta  and   hla    flow  of  worda. 

Tha  Taehnlcal  AIllanca--or   Howard  Scott--reportadIy   had  accurataly 

pradlcted   tha  occurence  of    the   Great   Dapraaalon,      '.Vhan   that   cataclyaa 

atruck,   aaveral   of  Scott'a  old  asaociatea  and  naw   frlanda  ware   to  rally 

around  hla  In  another  organl rational   attanpt  —  Technocracy. 


Wayne  U.    Parrlah,    An  Outline   of  Technocracy    (New  York:    Farrar  and 
•  ift«>i*rt.    1933),   p.   21. 


CHAPTER  II 
CtlSIS  PERIOD:   I.  THE  STORM  BREAKS 

Aaong  atudant*  and  obitrvert  of  movancnti  for  radical  aoctal  trana- 
foraatton,  it  la  a  coooonplaca  chac  auccaaa  dapendt  upon  thraa  condltlana: 
(I)  A  crlala  In  tha  aatabllahed  order  of  aufflclcnc  magnlcuda  almultan- 
aoualy  to  rand  tha  cuacooary  fabric  of  aeenoay  and  aoclety  and  Induca 
wldaapraad  loa*  of  faith  In  Ita  legitimacy;  (2)  aufftclene  perceived 
continuity  between  tha  program  and  vaiuea  of  the  "new"  movement  and  aoiaa 
wldaapraad  vaiuea  and  aymbola  of  the  aurroundlng  aoclety  to  gain  aata 
aupport  at  the  expenae  of  competing  movementa  and  the  dcfcndera  of  the 
atatua  quo;  and  (3)  the  ability  to  provide  aufflclcnt  agitational,  leadar- 
ablp,  and  organlaatlcnal  akllla  to  take  advantage  of  the  flrat  two  con- 
dltlona. 

Tha  Great  Dapraaalen  of  1929,  aa  It  ataadlly  woraened,  provided  a 
crlala  almoat  aada  to  order  for  advocatea  of  radical  change.   The  "Crlala 
of  tha  Old  Order"  waa  worldwide,  reinforcing  a  fraoM  of  reference  favor- 
able to  changat  tha  Sovlat  fiv«-Year  Plan  had  caught  tha  enthualaam  of 
■any  Intallectuala;  parliamentary  democracy  waa  clearly  flnlahad  In  UaloMr 
Caraany.   A  peculiar  feature  of  the  national  Aiaarlcan  electoral  atructura 
wmld  further  enhance  tha  chancea  of  a  revolutionary  movaownt  In  the  winter 
ef  19)2-33-- Juat  at  the  time  when  technocracy  "arrived."  For  chla  waa  the 
"'■■•  duck"  interregntm,  when  the  reaponalblllty  and  the  will  to  poattiv* 
action  were  lacking  In  either  political  party. 

Tb  clalja  that  the  unique  nature  of  technocracy 'a  aclantlflc  and  tach- 
••lotlcal  appeal  made  It  fit  cloacly  Into  the  American  value  ayatem  la 
'itfUuli  to  aatabllah  without  Introducing  a*   evidence  that  for  which  wa 
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•r*  trying   co  account:    th«  Bovement'*   aiuldan  and   spectacular   rlaa   to  aaas 
attention.      Soclologlaca   hav*  cited   tha    tachnlcal-rat lonal   •lament   in 
taarlcan  cultura--a .g. ,    Robert  C.    Angall   haa   listed   "technological   prog- 
raaa"  aa  ona  of   tan  fundamental   American   "connon  values"   in  a   recant 

atudy;     a  widely  used   study  of   American  society    includes   "science  and 

2 
aecular   rationality"  as  a  major  American  value-orlencacion. 

nia   first  dacadas  of   the   twentieth  century  produced,    in   this  cul- 
tural ■llieu,    tvo  aovamanta  which  although  not   economically   radical  con- 
tained elements   remarkably   similar   to  soma  which  would    later  appear   In 
technocracy.      Both  tha   "scientific   managamant"  and  "public   administration" 
■ovasMnts   have  baan  cited  by  at    least  ona  analyst  as   having  significant 
"posltlvlst"   thaoMS   In  coonon.      "Research,"  "facts,"  and   "mcasuremant" 
were  central   In  thalr   thaorlea.      Praclaa   fact-finding  was   believed  auto- 
■atlcally  to  laad  to  planning  criteria  auparlor   to  those  baaed  on  oMra 
opinion.      In  filling  functional   poaitlona,   "equality"  must  giva  way   to 
tha  bast-tralnad  and  baat-quallf led  man,   aalacted  on  objective  criteria. 

Accepting  tha  aaauaiptlon   that   cultural  emphasis  on  science  and  en- 
gineering would  provide.    In  a   time  of  crisis,   a  potential  advantage   for  a 
technocratic  ouvement  over   Its  competltora — what  of   the   "Industrial   General 
Staff*  upon  whoa  auch  a  movement  would  preaumably  rely?      If  peraonal   for- 
tunes are  related   to  social   discontent,    the  engineers   should  have   been 
ready  to  march:   mora   than  a    third  of   them  experienced  unemployment   between 

Robert  C.  Angell,   Free   Society  and  Moral   Crisis    (Ann  Arbori    Ttia 
telvarslty  of  Michigan  Press,    1958),    p.    22. 

•ob.n  Williams.   Americsn  Society    (New  York:    Alfred  A.    Knopf,    1957), 
f    426.  

I^ight  Waldo,   The  Administrative   State    (New  York:    The  Ronald   Press, 
•' •   Chapter    III.      This   writer    remarks    in   passing:    "Even   Technocracy  may 
*•   (etarded  as  a    'sport'    or    'left   wing'    of    scientific   msnagement." 
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1930  and   1934;    t.n  p.r  c.nt  w.r.  .l.ult.n.ou.ly  un..ploy.d  .t    th.  .nd  of 
1932.     And  pr.cl..ly   th,  younger  .ngl„..r.  upon  who-  V.bl.n  h.d  foeu.«J 
hi.  hop..  .uff.r.d   th.  «,.t-h.U  of   tho..  .„t.rl„g  th.  prof...lon  .ft., 
1929  wcr.  at   .oma   tlaa   unemployed   b.tw..n   1930  and   19V,.* 

Th.   thread  of  th.  narratlv.  can  b.  pUk.d  up  by   turning  again  to' 
Howard  Scott,      "mroughout    the    1920'..   according   to  one  account,   r.p.at.d 
att..pt.   had   b..n  .ad.   by  .on,*  of  Scott',   frl.nd.   to  ..t   hi.  up   In  an 
offlc.  .nd  continu.   th.  r..e.rch  work  .f   th.   T.chnlc.l   All  lane.      Nothing 
ca..  of   th...  .ffort.  until   Scott  ..t  M.    King  Hubb.rt.    lat.r  to  b.co.. 
T.chnocr.cy   Inc.'.  chl.f  theoretician.     Hubb.rt.  a  young  g.ophy.lcl.t  who 
had  CO..  fr«.  Chlc.go   to  Columbia  Unlv.r.lty.   wa.   l.vr....d  by  Scott '. 
id...  .«»  wantad   to  ...   the.  given  a  «,r.  .cl.ntlflc  ba.l..      Ha  paid  up 
S«otf.  back  r.nt.  »,v.d   In  with  hi.,   •»!  ,.t  about   r.-..tabll.hlnt 
•oii.thlng  Ilk.   th.  old  T.chnlcal  AlUanc' 

TWO  Miibar.  of  th.  old  group   returned:    Ba.aett  Jona..   aUctrle.l 
•".ina.r.  and  fr.d.rlck  Acken-n.   architect.      Both  wer.  highly  r-.pact.d 
by  .e.b.r.  of  th.lr  prof...lon..      On  th.  ba.l,  of  .o«.  pr.lUlnary  work. 
rrof..,or  W.lt.r  Raut.n.trauch.   of  Colu.bl.  Unlv.r.lty'.  D.p.rt..ni  of 
I«du.trl.l  En,ln..rlng.   b.caw   lnt.r..t.d   In  th.  group.     What  Scott  had 
.l»..dy  co-pl.t.d,   .aid  Prof...or  Raut.n.trauch.    "wa.  .or.  ..hau.tlv.  than 
.-r.hln,  ever  b.for.  att.-pt.d."     Ack.n«„  wa.  abl.   to  Indue,   th.  Archl- 
«•*«.'   E..rg.„cy  Rall.f  Con»ltt..   to  provld.  2J  or  30  une.ploy.d  draft.- 
—  tor  r.M.rch  work.     And  .o.    In  April.    1932.    th.  "En.r,y  Surv.y  of  North 
*"""""**  *"  "''  ^"  *•""'  «••«»•  "-d*  •v.ll.bl.  by  Colu.bl.',  D.partiMnt 

•'  ••»-   '«uld's?i|'i'^i'  5«f'"t°"  P"="i«    (Votun.    IX.   Th.  Econo-le   Hl.tory 
J  "•'•••    ""w  York:    Rln.hart  and  Company.    1947).   p.    97. 

'•"^•h.   Outline,   p.   22, 
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of  Industrial  Bnglnaarlng.       Although  CoIiaiblA  was  l«tar  to  dany  any 
official  connaction  with  tha  group,    tha  Univaralty'a  Dtpartaant  of  ^'ollc 
Infomation  iaauad  aarly  news   rclaaaes. 

Latar  calling  thaaaalvea   "Technocracy,"   the  group,   apart   froa  tha 
raaaarch  aaiiatanti,    numbarcd  but  a  vary   faw  man.      In  addition  to  Scott, 
Hubbart,   Rautanstrauch,   Jonea,   and  Ackarman,    thara  wara  Dal  Hitchcock, 
"a  aan  of  soma  anglnaaring  experience,"  and   Laon  Handeraon — than  with  tha 
Kuaaall    Sage   Foundation- -who  apparently   Joined  aoma   tina   in   tha   aiaHar 
of  1932.^ 

Tha  Idaa  behind   tha  Energy  Survey  waa  cloaa   to  tha  old  thaaa  of  tha 
Technical  AUiancai    "to  plot  on  charta   tha   induatrial  and  agricultural 
davalopmant  of  tha  United  States  during  the  past  one  hundred  years  In 
taraa  of  amploynant,   production,   and  energy  expanded."     Rather   than  utll* 
lalng  aonatary  owaauras,    the  survey  stressed  physicsl   factors  such  as 
■an-hours  per  unit  of  production,   axpandituro  at   energy  per  product,  nia- 
bar  of  aan  aaployed,  working  hours,  voluaa  of  production,   rata  of  growth 
of  production,   and  total   installed  horsepower  for  each  industry.      Infla* 
tion  and  deflation  were   translated   into  terms  of  energy,   production,  and 
aaployaant.     About  3,000  covaodltias  wara  to  be  atudiad  and  charted,   but 
only  about  200  were  coaipleted  at   tha   tlaa  tha  project  was  discontinued  In 
January,   1933.* 

Allen  Raynond,   What    la   Tgchnocracy7    (New  York:    vnilttlcaey  House, 
Mc-Craw  Hill   Book  Coapany,    1933),    p.    11;    New  York  Times.    January  29,    19JJ. 
»«tlon  II,   p.    I;    Parriah,    Outline,   p.    23. 

Henry  J.  Meyer,   "Technocracy:    A  Social  Movement"   (Unpubllahed  Mas- 
ter's theaia,   Department  of  Sociology,   University  of  Michigan,    1937),  p.  Ui 

UyK>nd,   p.    13 1   Jay  Prank  1  in  (John  Franklin  Carter],    19<>0   (New  Yarki 
'^  Viking   hceaa.    19A0) ,    p.   22. 

fartiah.   Outline,    p.    36. 
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Such  finding*  of  Che  Survey  a*  were  conpleced  have  apparencly  never 
been  fully  published.   Soiae  of  the  charca  and  foraulaa  of  Induacrlal  growch- 
curvea  appeared  In  printed  veralona  of  Profeaaor  Rautenacrauch'a  apeechea; 
•one  of  the  findings  reportedly  fomed  the  baala  of  Jonea'  book,  Debt  and 
Product  ton,  published  after  hi*  realgnatlon  from  Technocracy.    They  were 
Infonaally  aunmarlsed  In  Ackerman'a  "The  Technologiai  books  At  the  De- 
pression" and  formed  the  basis  of  the  article  "Technology  Smashes  the 
Price  System"  In  January,  1933  Harpers .   Stuart  Chase  Inspected  about  30 

of  the  charts,  checked  the  sources  of  data  on  one  or  two,  and  felt  that 

2 
thay  followed  tha  expected  major  tendencies  of  Industrial  development. 

For  several  months  the  Energy  Survey  quietly  proceeded  with  its 
work.   The  first  publicity  appears  to  hava  been  a  story  In  the  New  York 
TUua,  June,  1932.   In  a  apeech  before  tha  uptown  branch  of  the  American 
Statlatlcal  Association,  Scott  Is  reported  aa  dlacuaslng  some  tencaclva 
conclusion*  of  the  Energy  Survey-total  Industrial  employment  reached  It* 
■axlaioi  In  1919,  total  production  In  1929,  unemployment  would  continue  to 
Increase  until  the  collapse  of  the  present  Industrial  system.   A  new  design 
could  be  developed,  not  based  on  coimodlty  evaluations,  but  on  available 
energy  resources  and  equipment,  which  would  require  but  660  houra  of  labor 
par  year  for  any  worker  to  enjoy  a  greater  Income  than  at  present.    By 
early  Auguat,  tha  Times  reported  that  "hundreds  of  letcera  from  other  re- 
starch  bodies,  from  universities,  economists,  labor  organizations  and 

4 
civic  leaders  asking  for  further  details"  were  pouring  in  upon  the  group. 

Harold  Ward,  Review  of  Debt  and  Production  by  Baasett  Jonea,  Saturday 
ja»lew  of  Literature  (August  12,  1933),  p.  43. 

Chsse,  Technocracy,  pp.  12-13. 

New  York  Times.  June  16,  1932,  p.  40. 
4" 
Hew  York  TlmfB,  August  6,  1932,  p.  16. 
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An  Interview  given  by  Scoct  at  Columbia  Unlverdty  on  the  21st  of 
Auguat  to  Time a  and  Tribune  reporters  Is  credited  with  creating  the  "first 
widespread  publicity"  about  Technocracy.   Scott  began  to  be  wined  and  dined 
by  industrialists,  bankers,  editors,  and  future  New  Deal  administrators. 
Official  reports  of  the  Energy  Survey  or  of  Technocracy  had  not  yet  been 
released,  but  several  manuscripts  were  circulated  privately,  sometimes 
hinting,  but  never  explicitly  detailing,  plans  for  a  new  social  and  eco- 
nomic order  to  replace  the  existing  one. 

While  Interest  and  mystery  mounted  around  the  small  group  of  engi- 
neers who  had  been  working,  according  to  Scott,  for  over  a  decade  on  their 
energy  measurements  of  the  American  industrial  system,  Al  Smith's  magazine, 
The  New  Outlook,  published  in  its  November,  1932  issue  the  first  of  a 
series  of  awestruck  and  sensational  articles  by  a  young  Tribune  reporter, 

Wayna  Parrlsh.   He  had  come  to  the  Columbia  group  looking  for  a  story, 

2 
"Uowsrd  let  him  have  both  barrels. . .and  the  dam  burst." 

The  wire  associations  grabbed  liberal  portions  of  this 
exposition  and  flung  them  around  the  globe,  and  they 
were  front-paged  from  Vancouver  to  Hlaml .   Pacific  Coast 
editors  wired  back  to  the  managers  of  preas  associations 
In  New  York  City  that  this  was  apparently,  if  true,  the 
biggest  news  story  in  years. 

For  the  next  three  months,  newspaper  and  magaElne  articles  on  Tech- 
Bocrscy  swept  across  the  country  In  almost  every  louginable  fora.   The 
high  point  of  publicity  and  a  crisis  In  the  movement  Itself  were  to  coin- 
cide In  Jsnuary,  1933.   By  then.  Technocracy  had  attracted  newspaper  com- 
ment and  letters  to  the  editor;  it  was  reported  as  gossip  along  Wall  Street 

Uynond,  pp.  16,  23-24,  25,  29;  Parrlsh,  Out! ine,  p.  5;  Carter, 
IM.  PP  21-22. 

letter  from  fellx  Frazer  to  the  writer. 

Raymond,  pp.  2A-2S. 
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In  the  financial  page*  of  the  Times;  European  periodical*  had  picked  up 

1 

the  aiory. 

The  intenalty  of  Interest  can  be  ^^uged  from  a  study  of  article* 
appearing  In  the  sedate  New  York  Times:  four  articles  each  for  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  1932;  one  in  October  and  none  In  November;  16  In 

December,  bU  In  January,  1933,  ten  In  February,  and  no  more  than  two  In 

2 
any  following  aK>nth  of  1933 

Of  21  books  and  pamphlets  on  Tec nnoc racy  listed  In  the  Cumulative 

3 

Book    Index,    two  were   published    in    1932,    17    In    1933,    and    two    In    193A. 

Here,    too,    the  peak  was   reached   in  January   1933:    two  book-length  "objec- 
tive"  reports  on   the   theories  and  personnel    of   Technocracy  appeared   that 
■onth,    one  obviously   "for"   the  movement    (Wayne    Parrlsh's  Outline  of 
Tachnocracv) .    the  other  as  obviously  "against"    (Allen  Raymond's  What   is 
TschnocracY?) .      The   latter  went    through   two   printings,   as  did  Harold   Loeb's 
Life   In  a  Technocracy,    another   full-length  book  appearing   in  January,    1933. 

Iteyer,   pp.    123-24.      For   reprints  of   English  and  German  articles,    see 
The   Living  Age.    34A    (Karch,    1933),    pp.    87-89. 

Ileyer,    p.   99.      In  Detroit,    neither   the    locus  of   the  original   Tech- 
nocracy  as  was   New  York,    nor    to   become  a   center    for    the   emerging  movement, 
the    local    News   printed   nothing   on   Technocracy   until    December,    when    12   ar- 
ticles  appeared,    followed   by    23    in   January,    four    in   February,    and  only 
four   for   the  balance  of   the   year.      (Meyer,   p.    101)      Much   the   same   trend   is 
shown  by   the   articles    indexed    in    the    Reader's   Guide    to    Periodical    Lltera- 
t"f :    on*  article    in   September,    none    in   October,    two    in   November,    eight    in 
btctaber,    19   in  January,    and  22    in   February.      (The  apparent   "lag"  may  be, 
ss  rUytr    suggests,    because  magazines   "do   not    report    news   as   news,    but   a* 
tsvUw  of   ncws"--or,    more    simply,    since  most   of    the   publications   are 
■••chiles,    "February"    listings    in  most    cases   would   have   actually   appeared 
••   «ha   stands    in  January.)      The   pattern  of   decline    is    similar    to    that    for 
it>«  B«w((>apers:    ten  March  articles,    followed   by  one   each   in  April   and  May, 
••4  none   for   the  rest  of   1933.      (Meyer,    p.    107) 

UK.,   p.    120. 
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And  in  that  aonth  were   Isaued   the  only  "authorized,"  official    stateaenta 
by   the  Technocracy  group   itaelf ,    In   the   fora  of   two  alia,   hard-bound  paa- 
phlata.      The    Introduction   to   Technocracy   contained    the   previously   unpub- 
llahed  nanuscrlpt   by    Frederick   Ackerman,    "The   Technologist    Looks   at    the 
Dcprc8alon"-'whlch  had   formed    the   basis   for  many  early   reports  about 
Technoc  rdcy--and   a    reprint   of   Howard    Scott's   article    In   the   December,    1932 
Issue  of    the    LtvlnK   Axe  nagaelne.        The   ABC   of   Technocracy   by   "Frank 
Arkrlght"    (P.    Ackerman?)    told   the    technocracy   story   In  non-technical 
language   for   laymen. 

The  books,   magazines,   and   newspapers   listed   In   these   standard  refer- 
ences do  not   give  an  adequate   range  of   the   published   response   to   techno- 
cracy.    Magazines  devoted   entirely   to   technocracy   flourished  briefly,    then 
died;   badly  printed  pamphlets   proliferated.      Songs,    Jokes,   poems  centered 
about   technocracy.      In  all   of   this  outpouring,    the  word  "technocracy"  was 
freely  used   to  express  all   manner  of   hopes  and   fears  about    the  econoolc 
order,  with   little   understanding  of   the  work  of   the  New  York  group.      The 
aabigulty  and   the  complex   terminology  of   the   few  published   stateneots 
emanating  from  technocracy  made   this   inevitable.      A  stimulus  both  bold  and 
ill-defined  had  been  forcefully  presented;    every  one  was   free   to   interpret 
its  aaanlng   in  his  own   term*.      If   there  was  any  coomon  denominator   In  the 
reactions,    it  was   the   feeling   that   somehow  man  had  unleashed  a  monster  in 
kls  ■ldst--The  Machine — which  had  gotten  out   of  control   and  was   threatcn- 
iBg  to  wreck  his  civilization.      Could  Science--embodied   in  the  persons  of 
the  T«chnocrats--Save  Us7 


Ackerman  is  not   listed  as   author  of     The  Technologists   Looks  at    the 
6»pr»i»lon"   in  any   edition   of    the    Introduction    to   Technocracy.      Attribution 
•I   suthorthlp   Is  made   by   Raymond,    pp.    28-29.      Raymond's   quotations    from   the 
.  msBwscrlpt  match   statements    in    the   published   essay. 
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call  "Charlsaa";  he  also  coomanded  an  Inprasslva,  If  obscure,  tarmlnology. 

A  quotation  froa  Howard  Scott  which  concluded  the  flrat  New  Outlook 

article  bear*  repetition  In  full: 

The  political  administrations  of  the  social  states  of  the 
paat  and  present  price  systems  arose  out  of  the  steady 
state  of  doing  work.   The  mechanism  of  these  political 
order*  of  a  price  system  are,  and  were,  the  mechanics  of 
a  static  system  In  which  the  element  of  change  In  the  rate 
of  energy  transverslon  does  not  enter.   All  of  our  social 
Institutions  have  arisen  out  of  an  historical  background 
which  1*  to  the  technologist  a  steady  state  or  a  static 
system.  The   percentage  of  error  which  was  inherent  In 
the  decision  arrlvatlon  of  the  past  was  tolerable  because 
the  administrators  who  were  called  upon  lo  execute  these 
decisions  were  dealing  with  a  price  system  In  which  the 
social  rate,  or  the  rate  of  the  whole  social  mechanism, 
was  unchanged  from  one  period  to  another. 

the  process  of  decision  arrlvatlon  used  In  a  modern  power 
transmission  system  Is  without  precedent  or  historical 
ancestor*.   The  method  of  arriving  at  social  decisions 
In  a  dynamic  continent-wide  mechanism  wherein  the  rate 
of  change  intrudes  Itself  Into  every  national  rate  of  flow 
of  goods  or  services,  must  be  such  that  the  Intolerance  of 
precision  must  be  obtained  In  quantitative  units  peculiar 
to  the  rata  which  Is  being  measured.   It  follows  that  this 
clvlllratlon  on  the  North  American  continent  must  be  opera- 
ted on  a  thamo-dynamlcally  balanced  load. 

A  social  change  la  defined  by  the  technologist  **   a  chang* 
from  one  rate  of  energy  transverslon  to  another,  from  one 
order  of  oiagnltude  to  another.   Prior  to  the  Introduction 
of  technology  all  the  changes  of  history  were  but  the  symp- 
tooatlc  changes  of  a  ateady  state  of  energy  transverslon, 
or  expressed  In  simple  Isnguage,  of  the  social  mechanics 
depending  solely  upon  the  human  engine  as  the  only  mean* 
of  converting  the  available  energy  Into  good*  and  aervlce*. 

Technology  ha*  ushered  In  the  first  social  change  In  human 
history,  and  each  succeeding  discontinuous  wave  of  techno- 
logical advance  has  succeeded  In  raising  the  consumption  of 
energy  per  capita  still  higher.   The  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  while  well  known  In  the  field  of  physics  snd  en- 
gineering has  at  last  become  obvious  In  Its  social  and  poli- 
tical Implications:  that  all  rates  of  growth  In  a  social 
mechanism,  whether  of  goods,  population,  energy,  equipment, 
or  structures,  when  they  have  reached  the  total  number  now 
extant  on  this  continent,  must  have  these  rates  of  growth 
predicated  upon  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 


The  greater  Che  enount  of  energy  conaumed  per  capita  the 
Bore  la  neceaaltated  a  new  order  of  technology  and  a  method 
of  decialon  arrtvatlon  peculiar  to  the  fundamental  factor* 
of  a  dynamic  atate.   Due  to  the  factora  hlthereto  stated, 
It  1*  Increasingly  obvious  that  the  methods  of  arriving  at 
decisions  regarding  our  social  mechanism  aa  a  whole  must 
arlae  from  a  technological  sequence  slratlar  to  that  of  a 
modern  high  tenalon  transmission  wire. 

That  is  to  say,  that  all  social  problems  of  North  America 
today  are  technological .   They  have  moved  up  to  where  they 
can  be  dealt  with  only  In  a  continental  order  of  magnitude. 
We  can  no  longer  deal  with  the  lack  of  purchasing  power,  or 
unemployment,  or  debt,  by  Individual  establishments  or  busi- 
nesses.  They  can  be  dealt  with  only  as  parts  of  our  indus- 
trial complex  in  a  continental  order  of  magnitude.   Any 
political  or  economic  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  are  arising  on  this  continent  will  of  necessity  be 
only  palliative  and  temporary  expedients  to  final  gestures 
of  restraint  to  blockade  the  Incoming  of  a  new  technological 
order. 

The  directors  of  our  national  enterprise  are  compelled  under 
the  •xigencles  of  a  price  system  to  have  no  choice  of  alter- 
nation except  that  of  expedient  narcotics. 

The  next  two  years  will  witness  a  succession  of  remedial 
palliatives  to  be  offered  by  our  legislative  bodies,  our 
financial  Institutions  and  social  organizations.   America 
In  that  period  will  witness  a  procession  of  the  dumb,  the 
halt  and  the  blind,  stumbling  from  one  futile  gesture  to 
another  into  the  final  sublimation  of  fear.   That  proces- 
sion of  the  blind  will  include  all  the  essence  of  futility 
in  it*  many  varied  forms  from  the  mild  buck-passing  pro- 
gram of  "share  the  work"  to  the  anticipated  probable  legi- 
slation of  rent  and  private  debt  oioratoriums,  to  those 
twins  of  finality,  the  dole  and  complete  Inflation. 

If  tha  present  trends  continue,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
United  States  will  witness  such  a  progression,  a  quite 
natural  outcome  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  internecine 
warfare  of  technology  and  the  entrepreneur  of  the  price 
system.   The  present  problems,  in  their  continental  order 
of  Hwagnitude,  we  have  attempted  to  delineate  for  thoae 
directors  of  our  national  enterprise.   These  directors 
will  now,  or  in  the  near  future,  be  called  upon  to  solve 
these  problems.   It  is  their  ship  of  state,  and  If  they 
cannot  find  a.solution  the  force  majeur  of  continental 
conditions  in  the  next  few  years  will  bring  forth  chose 
who  can.   Theae  problems  transceivl  all  social  theories 
and  partisan  politics — even  government.   It  is  civllixatlon 
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Itself.   Technology  has  wrlccen  "mene  mene  cekel  uphsr- 
•In"  across  the  face  of  the  price  syscen.' 

What  the  Technocrats  really  had  were  three  things:  a  viewpoint 
about  society  and  social  change;  an  econonlc  theory,  aided  by  the  findings 
of  the  Energy  Survey,  to  explain  the  depression;  and  some  hints  as  to  a 
solution  to  the  economic  prublen.   All  are  well  sunmarized,  with  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis,  in  several  articles  published  by  the  group:  Frederick 
Ackerman's  "The  Technologist  Looks  at  the  Depression"  (In  Introduction  to 
Technocracy) .  "Technology  Sinashes  the  Price  System,"  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Howard  Scott,  Harper's  Magarine.  January,  1933;  "Technocracy 
Speaks"  by  Howard  Scott,  The  Ltvinit  Age.  December,  1932  (also  in  th«  Intro- 
duction) :  and  printed  reports  of  two  similar  speeches  by  Professor  Walter 
Eautenstrauch  entitled  "Technological  Developments  and  Social  Change." 

Technocracy  began  with  a  materialist  cencaption  of  history  far  aore 
rigorous  than  that  of  Marx.  The  fundamental  factor  In  any  society  la  its 
ability  to  make  use  of  available  energy  resources.  When  the  rata  of  energy 
conversion  remains  constant,  there  is  no  social  change — as  defined  by  the 
technologist.  Thus  domestication  of  crop  plants  and  domestication  of  ani- 
mals marked  early,  important  social  changes.   But  thereafter,  little  change 
occurred  from  "the  dawn  of  history  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century," 
for  "man's  own  body,  whether  free  or  slave,  was  the  only  energy  converalon 
angtne  available." 

Utlllxlng  these  concepts,  both  the  rate  and  the  extent  of  magnitude 

of  social  change  can  be  measured  In  quantitative,  physical  terns.   For 

eiaaple,  sgrarian  societies  are  limited  to  about  2,000  kilogram-calories 
—   — 

rarrlsh.  New  Outlook  (Hoveaber ,    1932),  pp.  17-18. 


of  cxtraneou*  (non-human)  energy  concupocton  per  capita  per  day.   Altar 
th«  Introduction  of  machine  technology  In  the  United  States,  beginning  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  figure  here  has  increased  to 
130,000  kllograo-calories  per  capita  per  day.  thlt   "constitutes  a  social 
change  from  one  order  of  magnitude  to  another."  And,  while  the  huoian 
engine  is  capable  of  producing  work  at  about  I/IO  horsepower  per  eight 
hour  day,  "within  the  last  hundred  years  we  have  multiplied  the  original 
output  rate  of  that  human  machine  by  9,000,000,  In  a  modern  energy  con- 
version unit.   Most  or  this  9,000,000  (or  8,766,000)  has  occurred  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years." 

The  argunent  naxc  turns  to  a  specific  explanation  of  the  Depression 
as  an  incident  in  th«  kind  of  social  change  Just  defined.   At  the  same 
time,  economic  theory  Is  found  to  be  unable  to  handle  such  a  change. 
Looking  at  economics,  the  technologist-Technocrat  notes  two  things.  First, 
that  "all  measurements  In  this  field  of  activity  are  made  by  •  pecuniary 
standard  that  is  continually  variable,  and  that  all  relations  ar«  expressed 
ss  prices."  Secondly,  "price  controls  the  utllitation  of  energy  resources, 
the  rate  of  flow  of  oiaterials  and  labor  Into  the  productive  processea,  and 
the  flow  of  goods  and  services  into  the  field  of  use  or  consumption." 
^t  prices,  pecuniary  wealth,  and  debt  are  not  physical  measurements-- they 
fluctuate  without  any  necessary  changes  In  the  physical  Items  they  repra- 
**nt.  The  function,  therefore,  of  "fictitious"  economic  concepts  is  not  to 
p'ovldc  the  measurements  necessary  to  balance  industrial  production  and  con- 
••*"°"  but  to  provide  control,  in  terms  of  differential  advantage,  over 

[frcdcrick  Ackerman] ,  "The  Technologist  Looks  at  the  Depression," 
'*  *°*'*"*  Scott  and  Others,  Introduction  to  Technocracy  (New  York:  The 
**^  l>«y  Coopany,  1933),  pp.  16,  22,  29. 

liii-.  p.  30. 


production  and  dltirlbutlon. 

A»   (eeo  In  non-pecuniary  term*,  acvcral  features  of  Industrial  dc- 
velopmenl  stand  out.   First,  physical  production  accelerated  tremendously 
with  the  Introduction  of  machinery,  but  then  began  to  Increase  at  a  de- 
creasing rate  (the  familiar  "S"  growth  curve).   Second,  man-hours  par  unit 
of  product  have  steadily  declined.   Third,  Industrial  employment  Increased 
as  Industry  expanded,  until  a  point  was  reached  where  mechanization  re- 
placed men  more  rapidly  than  industry  expanded.   From  that  point  on--«bout 
1920  in  most  major  American  lndustrles--tocal  Industrial  employment  de- 
clined.  New  Industries  Increase  employment  only  In  their  early  stages, 
soon  becoming  efficient  Co  the  point  where  further  expansion  means  a  re- 
duction In  employment.  Finally,  the  rate  of  production  growth  tends  to 
outstrip  the  rate  of  population  growth  and  Che  race  of  possible  conaump- 
don  growch. 

Consequencly,  under  price  syscem  rules  of  production  for  profit  and 
payment  of  return  on  capital  investment,  crisis  Inevitably  follows  the  in- 
duacrial  developmenc  which  has  taken  place.  For,  to  cut  internal  coses 
■echaniiatlon  must  be  conscantly  increased — thereby  either  increasing  un- 
employment or  creating  over-produccion.  And  Co  pay  off  capitalization 

Industry  must  continuously  expand  at  a  compound  interest  rate--*  physical 

2 
iopossibilic/. 

Even  If  somehow  a  sufflcienc  mass  of  purchasing  power  could  be  in- 

Jected  into  the  economy  to  overcome  Che  current  depression,  the  solution 

would  only  be  temporary.   For  the  basic  problem  is  that  the  entire  act 

of  economic  concepts  and  controls  which  embody  them  are  simply  inadequate 

4bld..  pp.  26-28.  ^Ibtd..  pp.  33-34. 
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CO  handle  •  mechanised,  high-energy  aoclecy.  At  their  very  beat  they  ar* 

too  Impreclae,  too  unatable,  to  perform  the  prcclae  Job  of  meaaurenent 

required  In  a  coiaplex,  delicately  balanced  ayaten.   Thla  la  the  baatc 

theme  of  the  technocrata.   It  la  atated  with  a  typical  flair  by  Scotti 

So  we  have  before  us  the  spectacle  of  a  company  of  persons 
attempting  to  run  a  social  system  under  rules  which  actually 
were  cancelled  on  the  day  when  Parliament  confirmed  Jamea 
Uatt  In  hla  patent  on  the  steam  engine. 

And  It  la  more  soberly  reatated  by  Professor  Rautenstrauch: 

The  terhnologlst  In  all  seriousness  and  frankness  states 
that  he  cannot  discover  in  this  system  of  production,  any 
elements  of  balanced  control,  nor  any  basla  of  measure-  _ 
mcnts  by  meana  of  which  such  controla  could  be  designed. 

The  Veblenlan  formulation  that  technology  and  the  Price  System,  the 
engineer  and  the  Captain  of  Industry,  would  Inevitably  become  Irreconcil- 
able, seemed  to  be  emplracally  demonstrated  on  the  charts  and  graphs  of 
the  Energy  Survey.   But  the  charts  and  grapha,  the  detailed  illustration* 
of  technological  displacement  of  men  by  machinery,  or  of  fantaatically 
accelerating  rate*  of  productive  Increase,  did  not  cell  what  to  do  about 
It  all.  And  this  perhaps  wa*  what  waa  moat  needed  in  Che  Fall  of  1932  and 
the  beginning  of  1933.  Technocracy  had  no  apecific  program,  it  had  no 
publicly-announced  tactlca  for  achieving  the  changes  implied  by  its  analy- 
sis of  the  price  system.  Ackerman,  in  Veblenlan  terms,  said  a  new  *y*c*a 
••described  only  a*  one  "designed  Co  ucilit*  our  resources  and  ability 
tnder  condition*  of  **curicy" — would  "involve  Che  di*allowance  of  eh* 
price  system."  He  added  the  familiar  technocratic  claim  that  "Bolaheviam, 

Howard  Scott,  "Technology  Smashes  Che  Price  System,"  Harper**  Maga- 
I'na.  166  (January,  1933),  p.  140. 

Walter  Rautenstrauch,  "Technology  and  Social  Change,"  an  addrea* 
^•llvcred  before  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sclencea  at  Columbia  Univer- 
•Uy.  January  10,  1933. 
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Coanuntsa,  Faaclan,  ar«  utterly  Lopotent  to  deal  with  the  advaoced  techno- 
logical situation, "  concluding  with  the  generality  that  'W>dem  cooouin 
•ense  la  now  calling  upon  phyalcal  •clenca  and  technology  to  extend  the 
frontiers  of  their  dooaln." 

Rautenstrauch  of  Columbia  reiterated  that  Technocracy  waa  concerned 
with  the  application  of  a  particular  method  to  social  affairs,  not  with 
the  rule  of  a  particular  group: 

Technocracy  does  not  state  that  the  country  should  be  run 
by  engineers.   It  Is  not  Interested  In  promoting  any  IcrsI 
controls  by  any  group  of  persons  or  class   What  Ic  does 
hold  Is  that  the  systems  of  Integration  and  operation  of 
the  social  mechanism  should  be  designed  according  to  the 
function  to  be  performed  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mater- 
lala  and  forces  available  to  uae.   It  states  that  the 
■cthoda  of  procedure  In  design  which  the  technologist  and 
engineer  use  are  the  kinds  of  machods  which  should  receive 
consideration  In  designing  the  social  order.  . . .Technocrscy 
holds  that  there  are  no  patent  medicines  for  the  Ills  of 
the  world--nor  does  It  offer  any. 

Be  proceeds  to  discuss  a  general  theory  of  social  organisation,  unusual 
in  early  technocratic  writings  for  Its  Inclusion  of  normative  or  "Ideal- 
istic" elements.  Any  organlration  may  be  analyred  Into  conponents  of 
purpose  or  objective,  program,  personnel,  and  property  or  "life  sustaining 
resources."  In  our  industrial  society,  an  el«a»nt  of  purpose  should  be 
that  "aan  Is  not  geared  to  the  machine,  but  chat  Ch*  machine  Is  to  be 
geared  to  a  social  program."  As  to  personnel,  they  must  not  only  be  tech- 
mlcslly  caa^>etent,  but  have  "a  high  sense  of  trusteeship."  In  conclusion, 
■autenstrsuch  states  that  the  Importance  to  social  life  of  Its  four  coa- 
ponent  elements  Is  In  the  order  he  has  ststed  them:  "purpose"  foreaost 

Ackerman,  p.  36. 

Walter  Kautenstrauch,   "Technology  and  Social  Change,"  pp.   i-i. 
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•ad  "property"  lasti  "If  the  pyramid  Is  Inverted  and  purpose  Is  debased 
with  property  values  uppemost  In  the  public  consciousness,  we  are  In- 
clined to  believe  that  the  situation  Is  unstable  and  will  not  endure." 
The  professor's  sentiments  are  unmistakable,  but  he  too  has  failed  to 
provide  the  elements  for  an  action  program. 

Howard  Scott,  Director  of  the  Energy  Survey,  la  hardly  less  ambigu- 
ous.  In  "the  first  signed  statcment"--the  December  1932  article  In  the 
Living  Age--he  begins  by  asserting  that  Technocracy  Is  a  research  organl- 
tatlon.   The  familiar  analysis  of  advancing  technology  rendering  economic 
value  concepta  obaolete  follows.   He  concludes  the  article  by  stating 
that:  "Technocracy  proposes  no  solution.  It  merely  poses  the  problem 
raised  by  the  technological  Introduction  of  energy  factors  in  a  modern 
Industrial  social  mechanism."  However,  two  paragraphs  prior,  Scott  has 
briefly  discussed  the  nature  of  "income  under  technological  control,"  In  a 
■anner  reminiscent  of  the  hints  given  in  the  old  One  Big  Union  article  13 
years  before.   Income  would  be  based  on  units  of  physical  measurement,  re- 
lated to  a  cycle  of  balanced- load  production,  and  would  be  good  only  within 

that  period.   Such  a  method  would  eliminate  all  debt,  bonds,  financial 

2 
debentures,  and  philanthropy. 

Vablca'a  friend  and  colleague  at  the  New  School,  Leon  Ardzroonl,  in 

clarifying  the  connections  between  Technocracy  and  Veblen,  criticized  the 

Technocrats  for  lacking  both  a  practical  remedy  for  economic  ills  and  the 

"bold  and  revolutionary  Implications  of  Veblen's  Soviet  of  Technicians." 

He  also  thought  that  Technocracy  might  mean  oppression  of  unskilled  worker* 

Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

Howard  Scott  and  Others,    Introduction   to  Technocracy   (New  Tork:   The 
John  Day  Company,    1933),    p.   48. 
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by  chclr  "aora  fortuoace  bretheren." 

Bccaus*  of  thl*  vaguene**  of  concreta  proposal*,  because  of  the 
avowed  continuity  between  Technocracy  and  the  earlier  group  around  Veblen, 
and  bccauae  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  Itself,  Technocracy  becaoa  Iden- 
tified as  advocating  a  dictatorship  of  engineers.   Those  who  had  Interviewed 
and  talked  with  Scott  felt  that  this  was  what  was  In  the  back  of  his  mind; 

early  unpublished  reports  circulated  by  the  group  vaguely  seemed  to  hint 

2 
In  that  direction.   An  official  statement  released  to  (he  press  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1932  included  a  specific  denial  of  "connotations  of  dictatorship 
by  the  technician  or  a  soviet  of  the  engineer"  and  emphasizing  again  "a 
■•thod  of  scientific  procedure  in  operating  a  mechanism  of  continental 
order  of  magnitude. . .not  one  of  political  partisanship  based  either  upon 
claas  enclpathy  or  class  dominance." 


Ardzroonl,  The  Living  Axe.  344,  p,  42. 
2 
Carter,  1940.  p.  22;  Raymond,  pp.  97-99. 

^Parrlsh,  Outline,  pp.  31-32. 


CHAPTER  III 
CIXBU  PKKIOD:  II.   THE  MOHKNT  IS  LOST 

Technocracy  had  prcaented  Ita  challenge  to  the  Price  Syscea.   The 
rcaponae  vaa  Innedlate.   Henry  Meyer  haa  atudled  and  quantified  the  pat- 
tarn  and  nature  of  attention  given  to  technocracy  by  two  newspapers,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Detroit  News.   The  pattern  In  both  papers  la  one 
of  neutral  reporting  at  the  beginning  of  the  aurge  of  attention  In  the 
fall  of  1932,  followed  by  a  predominance  of  controveralal  or  "for"  or 
"against"  material  at  the  height  of  publicity,  January,  1933.   As  publi- 
city declines,  neutral  articles  again  predominate.   In  both  papers  studied, 
the  "agalnat"  articles  consistently  outweigh  those  "for"  technocracy,  as 
Indicated  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  1 
COVItOVKlSIAL  ARTICLES  ON  TECHNOCRACY 


Date 


December  25-31 

January   1-7 

January  8-14 

January   15-21 

January  22-28 

Total 

18 

New  York  Times 
'for"   "Against" 

3 

6 

8 

11 

i° 
38 


Detroit  News 
"For"   "Against' 

6 

4 

7 

2 

_0 

19 


Hr  cent 


321 


681 


24X 


76X 


Data  excerpted  and  computed  from  Meyer,  Figures  VI  and  VII, 
pp.  113-14.   The  same  pattern  of  dominance  of  anti-Techno- 
cracy material  is  found  If  column  inches  rather  than  number 
of  articlea  are  measured.  (Meyer,  Figures  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI, 
pp.  U7,  118,  119a,  199b.) 

Quantitatively,  then,  the  reaction  to  technocracy  in  the  public  press 

*•*•■•  characterized  by  a  strong  counter-attack.   The  nature  of  this  oppo- 
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•Itlon  ha*  been  (uiaaarlzed  by  Meyer  at  followi: 

. . .controveray  entered  In,  and  we  have  some  serious 
criticism  and  defense,  followed  later  by  lighter  and 
more  humorous  Jibes  and  wisecracks.   [After  the  middle 
of  January]  more  unanimity  of  critical  opinion  seems 
to  have  developed.   Attack  shifts  from  criticizing  the 
Ideas  of  technocracy  and  criticizes  the  technocrats, 
their  fear  producing  activities,  their  retailing  of  a 
panicky  nostrum,  and  the  like.   Attack  Is  made  then 
upon  the  people  associated  with  Technocracy,  and  ColuD' 
bla  University  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  share  the  op- 
pobrlum  with  Scott  and  his  associates.   The  attacks 
continue  on  Technocracy  >is  a  fake,  and  fad,  but  ..  .more 
and  more  attention  Is  )^lven  to  the  story  of  what  is 
happening  to  Technocracy.   It  is  as  though  Technocracy 
has  been  routed  end  the  routers  could  then  sit  back, 
watching  the  retreat  and  disgrace  of  Technocracy. 

The  attack  on  Technocracy  consisted  of  two  overlapping,  but  distinct, 

phases.   First,  attacks  on  the  data  and  conclusions  of  Technocracy,  coupled 

with  reassuring  statements  about  the  future  by  authority  figures  of  finance 

and  aconoalcs;  second,  attacks  on  the  personnel  of  the  movement,  centering 

00  Howard  Scott.   Perhapa  a  final  stage  of  this  might  consist  of  ridicule 

and  hiaior. 

Ihe  early  pronouncements  of  Technocracy  were  studded  with  dramatic 

•tatlsdca  about  the  displacement  of  human  labor  by  technology  and  about 

prssant  and  potential  Increase*  in  productive  capacity.   Inaccuracle*  In 

these  aiscellaneou*  and  haphazard  Illustrations  were  soon  brought  out,  and 

the  question  raised  a*  to  the  validity  of  any  conclusion*  based  upon  them. 

Ihas*  attack*  culminated  In  a  biting  article  by  Simeon  Strunsky,  of  the 

Br«  Tork  Tla>«  editorial  staff,  occupying  the  firat  three  page*  of  the 

Mgatln*  section  for  Sunday,  January  8,  1933.   Strunsky  cited  14  specific 

*"'•■■"*•  "ad*  by  Technocracy,  queationed  their  accuracy,  and  challenged 

'^  ^•ehnocrat*'  conclu*lon*.   In  a  reply  a  week  later,  Harold  Ward,  offl- 

•••ytr,  pp.  135-36. 
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daily  speaking  for  Technocracy,  admitted  errors  but  maintained  that 
Strunaky  had  evaded  the  main  laaue*  of  technology  and  social  change.   The 
attack  on  the  tec  tacj   of  Technocracy's  figures  often  was  combined  with 
the  allegation  that  Its  claims  and  theories  were  not  new  or  unique,  but 
had  come  from  Vcblen,  Frederick  Soddy,  or  Karl   Marx. 

At  the  same  time,  well-known  figures  In  engineering,  academic,  and 
business  circles  were  denouncing  Technocracy.   ICarl  Coinpcon,  president 
of  Hassachubeltk  Institute  of  Technology,  called  It  Inaccurate  and  falla- 
cious on  December  20;  C.  F.  Kettering  and  Alfred  P  Sloanc  of  General 
Motors  had  attacked  Technocracy  early  in  January,  as  had  Dr.  Julius  Klein, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.   Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  president  of  the 
Rational  Industrial  Conference  Board,  said  on  January  10th  that  the  country 
had  gone  "technocrazy"  and  that  Technocracy  had  cast  "a  paralyzing  spell 
over  responsible  sections  of  the  business  cocnunlty ."   On  the  ISth  of 
January,  a  resolution  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  accused  the 
Tschnocrsts  of  capitalizing  on  the  "fears,  miseries  and  uncertainties  due 
to  th«  depression."   By  the  24th  of  January,  the  criticism  had  reached  Its 
psak.   Dr.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  the  presidents  of  Packard  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  a  Roman  Catholic  Cardi- 
nal and  the  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  all  lashed  at  Techno- 

2 
trscy  on  that  date. 

Increasingly,  however,  attention  had  been  focused  on  the  personnel 

•I   Technocracy,  especially  Howard  Scott.   The  flavor  of  Scott's  utterances 

(••,  for  example,  Henry  Hazlllt,  "Scrambled  Ergs:  An  Examination  of 
Txhnocncy."  The  Nation.  136  (February  1,  1933).  pp.  112-115,  and  Thomas 
>««»o  Csrver,  "The  Technocratic  Terror,"  Current  History  (March,  1933), 
"  **»-674   Allen  Raymond's  book,  previously  referred  to,  also  embodies 
•  Ws  spprojch. 


•Uyer 


.  pp.  128-134. 
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ciacca  to  make  for  hiD--about  his  education  and  prior  career  could  be 
•ubatantlated.  with  the  exception  of  his  employment  at  Muscle  Shoal*. 
There,  however,  far  from  being  "technician  In  charge,"  he  had  briefly 
been  foreman  of  a  cement-pouring  gang.   He  had  been  accused  of  Incompe- 
tence and  malicious  mischief  on  the  Job,  and  was  discharged  after  several 

^.   1 
months . 

Scott    had   made   other    statements,    or   permitted    ihem   to   be   made,    about 
the   nature   of   Technocracy    Itself,    which  were   aoon   brought    under   withering 
fire  by   reporter*  and  crlcics--e . g . ,    Technocracy  was   stated    to  have  been 
working  continuously   since   1920  on   its   research,   and    to   include   an   Inter- 
national  membership   of   3S0    personsi    the   "theory   of    Energy   Determinants" 

was  alleged   to   involvn  mathematics  "more  complex   than   that   of   Elnaceln's 

2 
unified  field   theory." 

Technocracy  defended   Itself  as   best    It  could.      The   New  York  Times  on 
January  22,    1933  gave  over   the   first    page  of   Its   Special    Features   section 
to  an  official   reply  by   Harold  Ward   to  Strunsky's  previous  attack  on  Tech- 
nocracy's statistic*.      Professor  Rautenstrauch  presented  Technocracy's  ana- 
lysis before  several   group*.    Including   the   December   28,    1932   *esslon  of   Che 
taarlcan  Association   for   Che  Advancement   of  Science.      Scott   continued    to 
•ak*  speeches,   and  Technocracy   replied   in   che  press   to  specific   crldclsm* 
•  »d  •Isintcrpretations  of   its  work.      The   Introduction   to  Technocracy  was 
P«bUshcd   In  January   a*   "the   only   authorized   presentation." 

In  the   face  of  continued  attacks  on  Scott,    four   of  hi*  a**oclate*  — 

—       - 
Uyaond.    pp.    113-117. 
'•rrlsh.   The  New  Outlook    (November,    1932),    p.    13;    (December,    1932), 
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Professor  Rautenttrauch,  Basset  Jones,  Frederick  Ackerman,  and  M.  King 
Hubbert--ln  December  Issued  a  statement  to  the  press  In  his  defense.   The 
statement  said  of  Scott:  "By  his  formulation  of  the  theory  of  energy  de- 
terminants and  his  metrlcsl  approach,  he  established  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  Energy  Survey  of  North  America  and  the  Inquiry  Into  the  operation  of 
the  social  mechanism."   The  signers  added  that  "their  Individual  contribu- 
tions could  not  have  been  made  without  the  association  afforded  by  Techno- 
cracy and  the  contributions  made  by  Howard  Scott."   Offered  as  a  defense 
of  Scott,  the  statement  had  the  effect  of  Intensifying  critical  fire  upon 
hla  as  the  central  figure  of  the  movement;  the  Ideas  of  Technocracy  could 
be  linked  by  critics  with  the  personal  eccentricities  of  Scott. 

The  statement  may  also  have  been  offered  as  an  attempt  to  cover  In- 
creasing differences  within  the  Technocracy  group  Itself.   In  genersl,  the 
statements  made  by  Rautenstrauch,  Jones,  and  Ackerman  had  been  less  dramatic 
tlwn  those  of  Scott;  they  had  not  been  as  specific  In  forecasting  lonedlate 
doom  for  the  Price  System  nor  In  making  claims  for  the  potential  achieve- 
■ants  of  a  technological  state.   Rautenstrauch  reportedly  favored  withhold- 
ing publicity  on  the  Energy  Survey  and  stressing  the  concrete  findings, 
rather  than  speculating  upon  their  Implications.  After  the  first  release 
In  publicity,  "a  movement  got  underway  to  ask  that  Scott  submit  his  findings 
to  •  censoring  comnlttee  before  they  were  given  out." 

for  after  the  Initial  burst  of  publicity,  the  Continental  Connlttee 
on  Technocracy  had  been  formed  to  handle  the  Inquiries  which  were  flooding 
Columbia.  Charles  Bonner,  writer  and  publicist,  and  hla  partner  in  public 

Cited  by  Uelshaar,  Technocracy  Review  (March,  1933),  p.  63;  also  by 
Ward,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  (August  12,  1933),  p.  43. 
2 
Uelshaar,  Technocracy  Review  (March,  1933),  p.  64. 
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relations  work,  togcr  WlUlaa  Rita  (the  aon  of  Jacob  Rlli)  ,  both  Inccreated 
In  forward-looking  aovemenca,  were  attracted  by  the  presi  reports  and 
looked  up  Scott.   They  volunteered  to  handle  the  requests  for  Infomatlon 
and  speakers  since  Scott  had  said  that  he  wanted  to  continue  his  research 
laidlsturbed.   Bonner  and  Ills  recruited  a  number  of  writers  and  Journalists, 
■ost  of  then  then  or  later  prominent  In  tbelr  fields:  Richard  Walsh,  founder 
of  the  John  Day  Press;  James  Waterman  Wise,  editor  of  Optnton.  Qulncy  Howe, 
editor  of  The  Llvlny.  Age  and  later  a  well-known  radio  coamentator;  John 
franklin  Carter  of  Time.   Dal  Hitchcock  was  liaison  with  Scott,  and  Rreder- 
Ick  Ackerman,  "the  elder  statesman  of  the  movement"  was  also  a  member.   In 
addition,  several  llberai-mlnded  socialites  and  philanthropists  were  signed 
up  and  contributed  oioney.   Former  Democratic  Assemblyman  Langdon  Post  was 
enlisted  as  a  largely  figurehead  Chalrmani  Bonner  took  over  the  position 
when  Post  resigned.   Harold  Loeb  and  Felix  Frater,  later  to  be  prominent 
in  the  Cooalttee,  Joined  several  months  after  it  had  been  organised. 
While  the  public  relations  Job  was  foremost  In  the  Coanlt tee's  mind,  they 

also  regarded  themselves  as  the  eventual  political  arm  of  Technocracy,  which 

2 
up  to  then  had  officially  defined  Itself  as  purely  a  research  group.    But 

Scott  rebelled,  "could  not  keep  his  mouth  shut,"  and  friction  within  the 

group  Increased. 

Dissension  vlthln  Technocracy  was  heightened  by  pressure  being  brought 

to  besr  on  Columbia  University,  where  the  research  activities  were  housed. 

Members  of  other  departments  were  unhappy  at  the  engineers'  Incursions  into 

Csrter.  1940.  p.  23;  Jay  Franklin  [John  Franklin  Carter],  American 

W«t»lshs  (Hew  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1935),  p.  58;  Interviews  with 

Charles  Bonner  and  Harold  Loeb. 

2 
Interview  with  Charles  Bonner. 

Carter,  1940,  p,  24;  also  see  his  American  Messiahs,  p.  58. 
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•coooalcs,  and  academic  rlvalrlc*  may  have  been  heightened  by  reported 
Ttchnocratlc  aupport  among  some  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Teachera' 
College.    Outalde  attacka  on  Columbia  and  President  Butler  were  to  In- 
creaae  In  Intensity  after  a  apeech  made  by  Scott  in  the  middle  of  January. 


The  Technocracy  furor  was  at  its  peak  when,  on  the  13th  of  January, 
Scott  delivered  an  addreas  to  a  banquet  audience  of  "capitallsta,  bankers, 
Industrialists,  economists,  and  artists"  at  New  York'a  Hotel  Pierre.   The 
Continental  Committee  had  arran){ed  a  nation-wide  radio  hookup--reportedly 
the  moat  extensive  to  data — to  carry  the  speech.   This  was  to  be  the  forun 
fcott  needed  to  reply  to  his  critics,  clarify  contradictions  and  confusion, 
•od  present  the  plans  of  Technocracy  to  the  American  people. 

1h*  Industrial  General  Staff,  In  the  person  of  Howard  Scott,  was  fac* 

CO  face  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  representatives  of  the  Vested  Inter- 

••ta--and  with  millions  of  expectant  Americans  In  the  radio  audience. 

The  beginning  of  the  act  that  night  was  tense;  there  was  an 
expectant  hush  as  the  leading  figure  in  the  greatest  econo- 
mic draiaa  of  modern  times  took  the  stage.   He  began  to  speak 
haltingly;  he  groped  for  words;  he  sneered  at  times;  he  ap- 
peared absolutely  inarticulate.  ...Scott  spoke  of  ergs  and 
•nergy  certificates  and  capitalistic  economics--all  that 
came  over  to  the  hearers  waa  a  Jumble  of  unfinished  and 
half-bakad  sentences.   It  was  all  over. 

Scott  later  told  a  reporter  that  he  had  not  wanted  to  give  the  speech, 

but  that  his  followers  insisted.   "Most  people  didn't  realize  that  I  got  up 

Welshaar,  Technocracy  Review  (March,  1933),  p.  64;  Parrlsh,  The 
■ew  Outlook  (January,  1933),  p .  68 . 

^New  York  Times.  January  14,  1933,  p.  1. 

Interview  with  Charles  Bonner. 

Allen  Cordon.  "Scott,  the  Technocrat,  Is  Sold  (XitV,  MacPadden 
yttkly.  November  2A,  1934,  p.  4. 
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out  of  a  alck  bed  to  make  that  addreaa .  And  what  la  aora.  It  waa  th« 

flrat  public  addreaa  I  had  avar  made."   But  another  account  aaya  Scott 
"loat  hla  head  and  hla  ceiaper,  Ignored  hla  prepared  apeech,  and  delivered 

hlaaelf  of  a  ranting  diatribe  which  dlamayad  the  public  and  dlarupted  the 

2 
Technocratic  movement."   Technocracy  Inc.  later  defended  Scott  ai  knowing 

"that  one  radio  broadcast  would  not  make  a  aoclal  movement  and  that  one 
banquet  of  funded  wealth  would  not  build  a  Continental  organization.   He 
threw  the  bribe  back..."   Looking  back  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  address  nearly 
thirty  years  later,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Continental  Cocnlttee  em- 
phatically recalls  It  as  the  crisis  point  of  the  early  technocratic  move- 
ment.  It  waa  not  so  much  what  Scott  said,  as  his  Inept  delivery,  that 

4 
made  the  whole  thing  antl-cllmactlc . 

Tha  speech  Itsalf,  after  repeating  the  familiar  technological  analy- 

sl>,  predicted  that  th«  politicians  and  debt  iMrchants  will  try  to  exploit 

Technocracy:  "thay  may  even  go  so  far  that,  under  the  color  of  Technocracy, 

an  Institutional  Fascism  will  be  Introduced,  as  one  of  the  dictatorial  pre- 

taqusites  of  the  Incoming  President."  Scott  asserted  that. 

Any  decisive  moves  toward  readjustment  must  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  who  control  the  policies  of  this  country. 
...The  past  three  years  have  brought  forth  nothing  genuinely 
relevant  to  the  altuatlon,  and  If  this  barrenness  persists 
for  *  -other  two  years,  I  am  afraid  we  are  due  for  one  of 
the  gravest  social  readjustments  that  this  country  has  ever 
experienced. 

A  mixture  of  arrogance  and  aloofneaa  mark  the  concluding  paragraphs: 


Ibid.,  pp.  4,  20. 

Carter.  1940,  p.  24.- 

"■o  Platinum  Handcuffs,"  The  Technocrat    (October,    1947),   p.   2. 
4 
Interview  with  Charles   Bonner. 


nocracy  research  group  Itaelf .   Finally,  on  January  23rd,  Technocracy  was 
ousted  frosi  Colimbla  and.  In  a  page  one  story  for  the  press,  the  group 
publicly  split.   Professor  Rautenstrauch,  Eassett  Jones,  Frederick  Ackar- 
•an  and  Leon  Henderson  resigned  from  Technocracy  and  announced  that  Scott 
vould  no  longer  be  permitted  to  work  at  Columbia.   In  their  statement  of 
resignation,  the  four  former  member*  of  the  group  said  they  wished  to  con- 
tinue studies  of  resources,  changes  in  production,  and  principles  of  or- 
ganization and  management.   However,  they  could  not  continue  association 
with  Technocracy  because  of  "misunderstanding  and  confusion  concerning  the 
aims  and  objects  of  Technocracy"  and  because  "we  are  not  in  accord  with 
soae  of  the  statements  and  attitudes  expressed  by  Mr.  Howard  Scott."  No 
•pcclflc  "statements  and  attitudes"  of  Scott's  were  cited,  but  Jones  told 
reporters  that  the  split  had  been  "in  the  offing  for  four  weeks."   A 
on«-Ciae  member  of  tha  Continental  Conmittee  wrote  later  that  Scott  had 

bccooc  "publlclty-drunk"  and  that  his  "overbearing  truculcnc*  split  up  the 

2 
group  with  which  h«  was  working." 

N.  King  Hubbcrt  and  Dal  Hitchcock  remained  loyal  to  Scott,  who  stated 
that  th«  resignations,  while  regretted,  would  not  stop  the  continuation  of 
rasearch.   Accepting  his  statement,  reporters  continued  to  question  Scott 
about  his  past,  pressing  him  again  tha  next  day  about  his  career  and  edu- 
cational background. 

lelatlona  between  Scott  and  the  Continental  Coonlttee  on  Technocracy 
ruptured  at  the  same  time.  Asked  what  his  future  connection  would  be  with 
the  Committee,  Scott  replied:  "Technocracy  does  not  wish  to  be  associated 

Hew  York  Times.  January  24,  1933,  p.  1. 

2 
Carter,  American  Messiahs,  p.  58. 
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with  any  political  enterprise.   Read  what  you  wane  Into  chat,"   With  the 
announcement  of  the  four  reslgnationa  from  Technocracy,  the  Continental 
Coomlttee  declared  It  would  suspend  all  activities  until  after  a  meeting 
of  Ita  membership.   The  Committee,  while  conceiving  its  primary  purpose 
to  be  that  of  handling  public  relations  for  the  Technocracy  researchers, 
had  tacitly  assumed  that  eventually  a  political  movement  would  be  demo- 
cratically organized  around  the  basic  idea  of  discribudng  abundance  to 
all.   After  the  Pierre  speech  and  continuing  criticism,  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee began  to  wonder  if  Scott  did  not  Indeed  fancy  himself  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a  Mussolini  or  Hitler.   Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  called  to 
clarify  the  position  of  Technocracy  with  regard  to  democracy  and  dictator- 
ship.  Bonner  and  Roger  William  Rlls  represented  the  Conmlttee,  several 
of  the  Columbia  research  group  were  present,  as  well  as  Scott  and  the 
"great  love  of  his  life"  who  he  later  married,  a  tall  blond  named  Eleanor 
Steele.   Discussion  was  protracted,  but  seemed  to  be  getting  nowhere, 
finally,  Scott  was  asked  directly  if  the  movement  would  or  would  not  be 
orgsnlzed  democratically. 

Scott  did  not  reply.   But  Eleanor  Steele  answered  for  him. 
"Of  course  It  will  be  democratlc--but  Howard  should  always 
have  the  power  of  veto."   Scott  said  nothing.   That  decided 
It,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned.^ 

Bonner  and  Rlls  reported  back  to  the  Committee,  and  Its  members 

stayed  up  several  nights  debating  whether  to  continue  or  disband. 

Some  of  us  contended  that  behind  the  fad,  the  fantastic 
figures,  and  the  pseudo-scientific  jargon,  was  a  sound 
Idea.   And  that  clvllizacion  itself  might  very  well  de- 
pend on  getting  this  fundamental  idea  accepted,  on  proving 

Hew  York  Times.  January  25.  1933.  p.  19. 
2 
Interview  with  Charles  Bonner. 


to  the  people  that  the  days  of  material  scarcity  would  be 
over  ••  soon  as  they  willed  It. 

We  argued  that  the  Continental  Coonlttee,  Instead  of  being 
through,  had,  on  the  contrary,  not  yet  bet^un  Its  real  work. 
Uc  argued  that  neither  fools  nor  charlatans  nor  the  rldl* 
cule  of  the  whole  world  could  suppress  a  valid  thesis  In- 
definitely.  Plrst,  we  suggested,  let  us  separate  the  sound 
kernel  frcm  the  sensational  and  meretricious  shell;  then 
let's  put  It  over. 

Accordingly,  on  January  29,  Che  Consnlttee  announced  It  would  serve  to 
collate  findings  of  "any  responsible  group"  concerned  with  the  Influence 
of  technology  in  oiodem  society,  that  It  would  stimulate  thought  and  dis- 
cussion, and  would  coordinate  already  existing  groups.   Despite  this  de- 
cision, the  enthusiasm  of  most  of  the  Connlttee's  members  rapidly  evapora- 
ted. Host  of  the  socialites  deserted  when  it  became  obvious  that  tha 

technocratic  state  was  not  next  week's  adventure;  the  writers  and  Intel- 

2 
lectuals,  disappointed  In  Scott,  turned  to  other  causes. 

After  the  "Columbia  Split,"  criticism  of  Technocracy  turned  to  ridi- 
cule.  By  March,  publicity  had  all  but  disappeared  from  press  and  perio- 
dicals.  Judge .  the  humor  magazine,  devoted  Its  March,  1933  issue  to  lam- 
pooning Technocracy  in  cartoons  and  quips.   February,  1933  had  seen  the 
publication  of  a  little  book  by  John  Lardner  and  Thomas  Sugrue,  The  Crowning 
of  Technocracy,  which  spoofs  the  Technocrats  all  the  way  from  the  Koreward 
by  "Horace  Power  Ergenjoule,  Soddy  Professor  of  Implied  Science,"  to  the 
typesetters'  note  on  the  final  page: 

This  book  has  been  set  by  hand  In  the  latest  Hautenscott 
sKinotype  In  Watt-ho.  .  .The  paper,  a  deckle-edge  Columbia 
Campus,  Is  waterlogged  with  the  monogram:  IIS. 

The  Continental  Committee  on  Technocracy,  Bulletin  No.  13,  August  1, 
1934  (mimeographed)  . 
2 
New  York  Times.  January  30,  1933;  Interviews  with  Charles  Bonner, 

Harold  Loeb. 
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It  was  aada  by  one  machine  In  five  energy  houri,  ualng 
twenty-alx  British  Thennal  Units,  In  the  factory  North 
Aoterlca  1776  of  Perkins  Goodwin,  Continental  Division 
7-11,  nev   Tork... 


For  Technocracy,  the  moment  had  been  lost. 
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for  the  abundant  society  which  technocracy  aald  was  possible   And  sone 
of  It  seems  merely  the  effort  to  "cash  In"  on  the  popularity  of  the  word, 
by  attaching  It  to  promotional  projects  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Spontaneous  OrRanliatlon 

"it  Is  sljjnlf  leant  ,"  writes  Carey  McUllliams,  "That  no  other  coonunity 
In  the  nation  responded  so  quickly  or  so  enthusiastically"  to  technocracy  as 
the  Southern  California  area    In  an  atmosphere  of  "boosK-rism  and  propa- 
ganda,"  with  a  background  of  "terrorism  and  police  brutality,"  the  unem- 
ployed were  Joined  by  the  middle-class  rootless  victims  of  land-swindles 
and  business  frauds,  along  with  ex-realtors,  ex-promoters,  and  ex-clergymen. 
So  "this  novel  combination  of  circumstances  prompted  the  creation  of  new 
and  untried  political  techniques."   An  engineering  approach  might  be 
particularly  successful  in  Southern  California,  as  technological  Innova- 
tlons  had  played  an  Important  role  in  the  settlement  of  this  barren  land. 
The  Importance  of  Irrigation  is  well  known;  the  area  was  also  one  of  the 
first  In  the  country  to  make  extensive  use  of  electricity. 

Analysts  agree  that  technocracy,  in  Southern  California,  was  most  Im- 
portant not  In  Its  own  rlght--lt  could  not  maintain  Its  initial  popularity 
-•but  for  the  series  of  succeeding  laovements  it  Inspired.   The  most  direct 
derivative  was  the  Utopian  Society,  consciously  founded  upon  technocratic 
economics,  but  incorporating  the  organizational  structure  and  rituals  of 
secret  fraternal  groups.   It  was  also  active  in  local  politics  and  liberal 
causes.   By  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1934,  the  Utopians  had  a  membership 
of  at  least  S00,000  and  were  holding  as  many  »»   2S0  meetings  every  night  in 

Carey  McUllliams,  Southern  California  Country  (New  York:  Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce,  1946),  pp.  293-295. 
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Lot  Angele*.   But  Che  movement  rapidly  declined  within  a  year.   Upton  Sin- 
clair'* EPIC  (Bnd  Poverty  in  California)  and  the  Tovmsend  Plan  also  derived 
much  of  their  effect  from  the  original  technocratic  impetus,  as  did 
other  leas  significant  and  less  well-knovm  organizations. 

Technocracy  Itself  hit  Southern  California  with  apparently  even 
greater  Initial  impact  than  at  Its  point  of  origin.  New  York  City.   Man- 
chester Boddy ,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  Illustrated  News, 
picked  up  the  sensational  Wayne  Parrlsh  New  Outlook  articles,  and  ran  them 
as  a  series  of  front-page  stories  In  December,  1932.   Editorially,  the  paper 

comaented:  "Out  of  Technocracy,  we  believe,  will  come  a  movement  as  Impor- 

2 
tanc  as  the  great  American  Revolution  of  1776.     Public  reaction  to  the 

Dally  News  articles  reached  near-riot  dimensions: 

Crowds  congregated  around  the  doors  of  the  press-room  as 
publication  hour  approached.  When  the  first  copies.  Ink 
■carcely  dry,  were  off  the  press,  the  excitement  rose  to 
(ever  pitch.  Men  fought  and  scrambled.  Dollar  bills  in 
Che  rear  were  often  waved  over  the  heads  of  those  In 
front.   Bdltlon  after  edition  would  be  sold  out.^ 

Boddy  also  arranged  to  have  Scott's  Pierre  address  broadcast  in  Southern 

CalifornU. 

Soon  after  Chi*  period  of  publicity,  the  Continental  Comnlctee  was 

able  to  begin  organizational  work  In  the  area.   Somewhat  later.  Technocracy 

Inc.  signed  up  substantial  numbers  of  adherents,  and  Los  Angeles  and  its 

•Dvlrons  havs  remained  a  stronghold  of  chac  organization  into  I960.   For 

■ort  Chan  20  years.  The  Technocrat  has  been  published  continuously  in  Los 

Ibid. .  pp.  294-313;  Luther  Whlteman  and  Samuel  L.  Lewis,  Glory  Roads: 
The  Psvcholojtlcal  State  of  California  (New  York;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
1936)  . 

Quoted  In  The  Technocrat  (Chicago],  (Hay June,  1933),  p.  6. 

Uhiteman  and  Lewis,  p.  9. 
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Angele*,  as  a  nonchly  until  1948  and  a  quarterly  since  then.   Despite  these 
activities,  however,  evidence  supports  HcWllllams'  conclusion  that  "torn 
apart  by  Internal  dissension,  the  Technocrats  failed  to  organize  the  en- 
thusiasm which  their  ideas  had  evoked." 

Bui  even  before  the  New  York  organizations  could  establish  branches 
on  the  Wesl  Coast,  Indigenous,  spontaneous  organizations  arose  In  response 
to  the  Initial  publicity.   The  first  organizations  and  publications  re- 
flected the  uncertain,  ambli^uous  nature  of  the  New  York  Technocratic  stimu- 
lus; rapidly,  programs  and  demands  were  formulated,  followed  by  amalgama- 
tion of  the  various  groups  which  had  arisen  Independently  of  each  other. 

Early  1933  produced.  In  Los  Angeles,  In  rapid  succession.  Technocracy 
--The  Magazine  of  the  New  Deal,  which  published  at  least  February  and  March 
Issues;  Tec -Knowledge,  comnenclng  with  a  February  issue  and  becoming  the 
organ  of  several  Technocratic  groups;  Che  "Technocracy  Lecture  Bureau";  The 
Technocracy  Society;  Che  American  Society  of  Technocracy;  and  the  Los  An- 
geles School  of  Technocr«cy--an  on-the-spot  promotion  of  Hackay  Business 
College.   The  latter  offered  a  course  In  "Graphic  Charting"  and  a  letter 
ttom   Che  school  states  chat  abouc  200  were  in  actendance  as  of  March  8th. 
The  alxed  nature  of  this  early  response  to  Technocracy  Is  strikingly  appar- 
ent in  the  first  number  of  Tec -Knowledge.   Along  with  several  articles  by 
engineers  summarizing  or  Interpreting  Technocracy,  Is  a  statement  that 
"ALERT,  'opporcunlcy-mlnded'  Individuals  of  TODAY  will  be  the  SUCCESSFUL, 
'happy-minded'  indivlduala  of  TOHORROW! .. .TEC -KNOWLEDGE  believes  that  more 
OPPOSTUNITIES  exlsc  TODAY  Chan  at  any  previous  time  In  history."  Readers 
were  asked  to  send  suggestions  to  the  Opportunity  Editor  of  the  aagazlne. 

^McWllUams,  p.  295. 
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By  March,  the  American  Council  of  Technocracy  had  been  fonned  In 

Lot  Angeles,  la  an  actempl  to  unify  the  various  groups  and  contribute  to 

a  national  movement.   The  Council  Issued  lis  own  magazine,  America  Tomorrow. 

and  devised  a  "Reconstruction  Plan."   Despite  this  activity,  one  of  the 

Directors  of  the  Council  was  forced  to  admit  organizational  problems  In  a 

letter  dated  March  8,  1933: 

The  technocratic  movement  Is  very  strong  here,  as  far  as 
the  Interest  of  subsianilal  people  goes,  but  there  is  a 
distinct  lack  of  organizjt ional  ability  and  leadership 
and,  as  a  result,  the  local  organizations  are  foundering 
badly.   I  believe  that  matters  will  come  upon  a  better 
basis  after  Congress  has  met  and  Hr .  Roosevelt's  full 
program  has  been  made  public. 

In  early  1933,  George  Vail  Steep,  later  one  of  the  Directors  of  Che 
Aocrlcan  Council  of  Technocracy,  had  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Political  Expediency  of  Technocracy"  which  la  probably  Indicative  of  the 
thought  of  the  group.   Apparently  a  Journalist  with  economic  or  engineering 
training,  the  author  Is  cited  on  the  inalde  cover  of  his  pamphlet  as  having 
b«sn  editor  of  Out  West  magazine,  the  California  Journal  of  Economics,  and 
Tslegraph  Editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.   At  the  time  the  pamphlet  was 
vrltctn,  he  was  Managing  Director  of  the  California  Mining  Council,  "A 
Claaring  House  for  Western  Mines"  according  to  Its  letterhead. 

Th«  pamphlet  la  notable  for  direct  political  proposals,  as  well  as 
ao  outline  of  the  projected  society.   Distinctly  middle-class  in  tone,  it 
Is  concerned  not  only  with  economic  problems,  but  with  corruption  in  gov- 
•rnacnt  and  the  question  of  individual  initiative.   Nominally  socialist  in 
approach.  It  haa  no  mention  of  industrial  democracy  or  labor  organization; 
*(>llt  stating  that  in  its  slmplled  form  of  government  "responsibility  of 


u 


Utter  from  George  Vail  Steep,  March  8,  1933. 
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official*  to  the  public  1<  more  direct"  than  at  preaenc ,  aany  of  It*  pro- 
posals ■eem  dictatorial  by  liberal  and  radical  atandarda  of  1960.   In  this, 
the  Steep  plan  la  probably  typical  of  most  of  the  programs  which  centered 
around  the  Ideas  of  Technocracy.   With  millions  unemployed  and  In  need, 
the  aituatlon  seemed  to  call  for  Immediate  action  to  provide  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  everyone,  and  quickly. 

In  this  pamphlet  George  Vail  Steep  called  for  the  election  of  a 
Technocratic  prealdent  in  1936,  with  sufficient  congressional  support,  to 
be  based  upon  a  new  party  organization  contructed  in  a  fashion  similar  to 
the  two  major  parties.   This  could  be  accomplished,  he  believed,  If  the 
people  understood  that  the  basic  necessities  and  lifetime  personal  secur- 
ity could  be  guaranteed  by  society.   Despite  the  failure  In  America  of 
socialist  and  coomunlst  movements,  a  Technocratic  movement  would  succeed 
for  two  reasons:  Che  pressure  of  the  depression,  and  the  fact  that  "con- 
■unlcatlon  of  necessities"  would  not  restrict  Individuals,  affect  the 
"spirit  of  rivalry"  or  interfere  with  individual  Initiative.   Rather,  a 
"■inlffltan  foundation"  would  be  set: 

The  human  race  has  always  stood  upon  the  common  ground  of 
the  right  to  breathe.   That  ground  Is  being  extended  to  the 
right  to  drink  water,  to  eat,  and  to  be  sheltered.   Above 
that  uniform  minimum,  civtlltatlon  will  proceed  by  the 
right  of  agreement  among  men  with  added  safeguards  to  the 
rights  of  minorities  under  the  control  of  majorities.^ 

further  north,  at  Plsmo  Beach--then  a  kind  of  West  Coast  Greenwich 
Vlllage--the  publisher  of  the  Plsmo  Times,  K.  L.  Pratt,  began  In  November, 
1933  a  monthly  paper.  The  Technocrat .   This  was  conceived  as  a  vehicle  for 
all  technocrats,  and  was  for  several  years  unaffiliated  with  any  organiza- 
tion. 

All  quotations  from:  George  Vail  Steep,  The  Political  Expediency  of 
Technocracy  (los  Angeles:  Educational  Publishing  Company,  1933). 
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Moving  East,  Denver,  Colorado  was  another  center  of  early.  Indepen- 
dent Technocratic  activity  for  which  records  survive.   Here,  the  American 
Technocratic  League  had  been  organized  In  December,  1932.   By  February, 
1933  It  had  a  Declaration  of  Plans  and  Purposes,  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  and  had  called  a  Nadonal  Technocracy  Convention  for  July  1-4,  1933. 
In  Denver.   Franklin  P.  Wood,  a  consulting  electrical  engineer,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  group.   Other  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  Included  an 
executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts;  a  "prominent  attorney  in  Denver  and  a  well 
known  figure  in  groups  of  progressive  thought";  the  operator  of  an  auto 
accessory  business;  an  optometrist;  an  architect  and  state  executive  for 
the  Unemployed  Citizens'  League  of  Colorado;  an  electrical  engineer  who 
had  also  been  active  In  adult  and  vocational  education.    Contact  had  been 
sMde  with  other  Technocratic  groups,  and  the  League  temporarily  used  the 
Los  Angeles  Tec -Knowledge  as  Its  official  organ. 

The  American  Technocratic  League  advocated  a  socialist  program,  to 

be  accomplished  by  legal,  constitutional  means: 

It  proposes  that  the  people  shall  own,  develop,  and  operate 
natural  resources  and  the  machinery  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution; such  development  and  operation  to  be  directed  by 
technical  and  business  experts,  employed  as  public  servants, 
and  under  democratic  control.   It  proposes  that  such  develop- 
ment and  operation  shall  be  for  the  use  of  all ,  Instead  of 
for  the  profit  of  a  few! 

...and  it  further  proposes  to  acquire  such  natural  resources 
and  industries  by  constitutional  means;  namely,  by  voluntary 
purchase,  by  condemnation  with  compensation,  by  Initiation 
of  publicly  owned  businesses,  or  by  other  means  necessary 
to  "promote  the  general  welfare." 

All  citizens  would  share  equally  in  the  "benefits  and  economies"  of  the 

national  Industrial  organization,  and  in  exchange  for  their  services  would 

Letter  from  Franklin  P.  Wood.  March  7,  1933. 
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be  guaranteed  "nurture,  education  and  coafortable  aalntenance. .from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave." 

Id  Its  uae  of  tenia  auch  as  "Industrial  democracy, "'product Ion  for 
uae,"  and  In  Ita  atresa  on  democratic  control,  the  iteerlcan  Technocratic 
League  revealed  Itaelf  aa  more  In  Che  oialnacream  of  social  tsc  tradition 
than  did  nany  of  the  other  Technocratic  organlzai  lona .   Edward  Bellamy'a 

Looking  Backward  and  Bgual  1  ty  were  recommended  and  offered  for  sale  to  a 

2 
peraon  tn<)ulring  about  the  organtzac  ion. 

Chicago,  Illlnola  became  another  center  of  Indigenous  technocracy 
activity.   On  January  9,  1933,  the  Technocratic  Party  was  incorporated 
by  P.L.  Clark,  M.D. ,  Ita  founder,  H. E.  Joseph,  President  of  the  Taxpayer* 
and  Voter*  League  of  Illlnola,  and  David  H.  Pontius,  a  physician.   It 
launched  a  ougazlne.  The  Technocrat,  and  publicized  itself  in  addition  by 
■can*  of  "The  Technocrat  Special,"  a  bua  owned  by  Dr.  Clark  and  equipped 
with  five  loudapeaker*  and  living  facllltle*  for  four  people.   A  photograph 
of  the  Special  ahow*  a  large  *lgn  acroa*  the  lower  panel*  advertising  the 
Technocratic  Party  and  lea  magatlne:  "All  the  late  Information  on  the  nost 
laporcant  developments  since  1776."  Above  this  Is  a  picture  of  Dr.  Clark 
and  a  listing  of  consultation  hours  for  "The  Health  School."  The  Techno- 
crat fray*  of  Clark,  "What  Howard  Scott  ha*  done  In  the  formulation  of  the 
new  aclcocc  of  government.  Dr.  Clark  ha*  done  for  the  advancement  of  the 
healing  art.   Both  occupy  practically  the  same  *t«tu*  In  their  reepectlv* 
field*  and  both  are  Invincible."  For  after  dlacardlng  the  germ  theory. 
Dr.  Clark  had  dlecovered  that  "acldoala"  and  "toxlcoal*,**  both  produced 

Aoerlcan  Technocratic  League,  A  Declaration  of  Plans  and  Purposes. 
(Denver,  1933). 
2 
Letter  from  George  S.  Conant,  Manager  of  Organisation,  February  20, 

1933. 
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by  "bad  habit*  of  living,"  were  the  two  basic  cauaea  of  all  dlseaae.  In* 
eluding  cancer. 

In  Ideology,  the  Technocratic  Party  waa  a  firm  supporter  of  Howard 
Scott.   The  first  Issue  of  The  Technocrat  reprints  Technocracy's  statement 
sfter  Incorporation,  and  lists  Its  types  of  membership.   A  Chicago  speech 
of  Scott's  is  enthusiastically  reported  and  Scott  Is  compared  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.    (Clark'a  enthusiasm  for  Scott  vanished  when  he  was  not  allowed 
to  give  an  address  on  Public  Health  at  a  1933  Technocratic  convention.) 

A  less  spectacular  and  more  formidable  organizational  atteoipt  had 
been  set  afoot  In  Chicago  as  early  as  July  of  1932.   Ralph  Chaplin  of  the 
IWU,  who  had  come  In  contact  with  Scott  In  1919,  began  to  discuss  techno- 
cracy with  engineers,  technicians,  and  workers  In  Chicago.   The  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  All  America  Technological  Congress,  soon  changed  In 
name  to  the  All  America  Technological  Society.   While  the  organization 
obtained  an  Impressive  list  of  officers,  most  of  the  work  was  dona  by 
Chaplin  and  a  friend  and  neighbor,  E.J.  Coacello,  a  labor  Journalist  who 
founded  the  Federated  Press. 

By  December,  a  Provisional  National  Executive  Board  had  been  alectcd, 
and  a  release  sent  to  the  public  press.   In  January,  1933  a  printed  leaflet 
announcing  a  plan,  "The  Answer  to  Technocracy!"  and  detailing  Che  Society's 
■cobcrshlp  regulatlona  was  Issued,  as  was  a  pamphlet,  largely  written  by 
Chaplin,  "Manless  Machines  and  Workless  Man."   In  March,  1933,  a  scacement 
to  the  press  announced  that  the  group  Included  SO  technologists  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.   Officers  were  given  as  Brig.  General  William  I.  Wes- 
tervelt,  technological  director  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  chairman;  R.M.  Cas- 

The  Technocrat  (Chicago),  No.  I  (May-June,  1933). 
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ton,  consulting  engineer,  vice-chairman;  Benjamin  Schrager.  electrical 
dctlgn  engineer  of  the  Bylleaby  Engineering  and  Hanageaienc  Company,  treas- 
urer; and  E.J.  Costello,  secretary.   At  a  March  conference  preparing  for 
a  National  Technological  Congress,  22  members  of  the  AATS  were  present, 
including  representatives  from  the  siste  of  Washington,  In  addition  to 
its  officers. 

An  organlcation  of  technologists,  the  AATS  seemed  to  follow  Veblen's 
suggestion  for  a  Soviet  of  Engineers.   It  tiad  proclaimed  Itself  different 
from  other  "fact-finding  and  dtscusslonal"  technocratic  groups  by  Its  at- 
tention to  a  "comprehensive  program  of  Industrial  control."   In  fact.  It 
differed  from  all  the  other  groups  by  proposing  for  itself  a  classical 
"dual  power"  revolutionary  role.   For  the  AATS  saw  its  own  organization 
bccoalng  that  of  the  new  Industrial  order.   It  stated  as  Its  aim  "the  in- 
clusion of  all  the  technologically  useful  citizens  of  the  nation  within 
Its  ^sembership." 

Society's  engineering,  managerial,  and  productive  techno- 
logical elements  are  the  sole  factors  in  the  successful 
operation  of  our  socio-economic  mechanism.   It  follow* 
that  they  alone  are  qualified  to  assiaae  full  conttol 
over  Its  exploitation. 

An  accompanying  organizational  chart  and  description  show  how  the 
Soci*ty--and  thus  society-would  be  organized  on  a  pyramidal  Industrial 
basis.   There  are  four  basic  "departments"*  Natural  Resources  and  Exploi- 
tation, General  Manufacturing,  Transportation  and  Comnunlcatlon,  and 
Fublic  Service.   Each  department  Is  subdivided  Into  functional  "groups," 
and  csch  department  has  four  permanent  bureaus  attached  to  It:  •tatlsclcs, 

^Meyer.  pp.  160-16A,  191-193. 

All  America  Technological  Society,  The  Answer  for  Technocracy*. 
(Chicago,  1933). 
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research  and  valuation,  production,  and  dlicrlbudon.   In  addition,  there 
!■  an  adalnlatratlv*  executive  board  and  an  "advisory  council."   The 
structure  repeats  Itself  from  the  local  to  the  national  level.   "Bach 
technological  unit  has  Its  own  administrative  boards,  four  bureaus,  and 
Its  own  advisory  council.   It  is  fully  autonomous  within  Its  Industrial 
activity,  and  within  the  coordinated  society."    The  ultimate  governing 
body  appears  to  be  an  annual  National  Technological  Congress. 

The  Society's  pamphlet  refers  in  passing  to  the  workman's  loss  of 
ownership  and  control  over  his  cools  as  the  factory  system  was  organized, 
but  otherwise  does  not  mention  the  question  of  ownership  or  proflt8--or 
such  other  statters  as  prices  or  wages,  or  election  or  selection  of  admln- 
latratlvc  officers.   Nevertheless,  the  resemblence  to  a  soviet  system  of 
technicians  and  to  syndicalist  Ideas  of  a  "non-pol Itlcal ,"  Industrial 
organization  of  society  are  striking.   But  given  the  crucial  areas  about 
which  nothing  is  stated,  the  scheme  might  also  be  likened  to  a  fascist 
corporate  stat«--whlch  is  of  course  also  partially  derived  from  syndicalism. 


Technocracy  Inc. 

Aa  technocratic  groups  sprang  up  about  the  country,  the  original  New 
Tork  factions,  following  the  splits  of  January,  1933,  determined  to  do  what 
organizing  they  could.   In  March,  1933,  Technocracy  Inc.  was  fomad,  with 
Howard  Scott  as  director.   (Scott  has  held  this  position  from  1933  to  date, 
and  sccaa  not  to  have  been  employed  outside  the  organization.)   On  the  29th 
of  the  aonth  "A  Statement  by  Technocracy"  was  printed  and  distributed,  clari- 
fying Technocracy  Inc.'*  position  and  calling  for  members  in  several  differ- 
ent classifications. 

All  America  Technological  Society,  Manless  Machines  and  Workless  Man, 
(Chicago,  1933)  . 
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1h*  •taccaant  began  by  noting  that  the  publicity  which  had  poured 
In  upon  Technocracy  had  taken  It  by  turprlsa,  and  that  it*  work  waa  awanped 
by  re<iueata  for  Information  "and  for  a  atatement  of  public  policy  which 
Technocracy  waa  then  In  no  position  to  give."  Now,  Technocracy  must  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  statements  by  those  who  "do  not  support  Its  basic 
principles  and  non-polltlcal  policies  as  promulgated  by  Howard  Scott." 
The  efforts  of  the  organization  were  proclaimed  to  be  two-foldi  education 
and  the  development  of  a  design  for  "scientific  control  of  social  evolu- 
tion," and  "to  form  an  association  for  mutual  protection  to  those  portions 
of  the  population  who  desire  to  begin  building  protection  now  against  the 
consequence  of  the  threatened  crisis." 

TTi*  core  of  the  statement  was  a  "declaration  of  policy  of  such  a 

nature  that  It  cannot  be  misconstrued  or  falsified."   In  brief,  it  predicted 

Increasing  Instability  and  disorder,  necessitating  a  disciplined  organlta- 

tlon  to  maintain  ordar  and  the  flow  of  goods  and  services: 

Technocracy  believes  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  such  s  debacle  It  Is  Imperative  to  organize  a  disciplined 
body  which  will  resist  the  forces  of  disruption  and  Insure 
the  free  flow  of  food  and  other  necessities  to  the  popula- 
tion at  large  during  the  time  of  crisis  and  afterward  In  the 
period  of  readjustment. 

Technocracy  believes  that  once  the  present  order  has  demon- 
strated Its  operational  Incapacity  It  will  be  the  function 
of  its  engineers  and  technologists  to  put  into  operation  a 
permanent  productive  and  distributive  system  which  will  har- 
ness the  energy  resources  of  the  country  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  population  on  a  continent-wide  basis.   The 
term  "technologists"  Is  used  In  the  broadest  sense  and  In- 
cludes, as  well  as  scientists  and  engineers,  educators  and 
experts  in  such  other  departments  of  human  activity  as  are 
functionally  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  social 
mechanism. 

Hie  statement  went  on  to  declare  opposition  to  the  "irrational  aaauaptlon* 

of  Communism"  and  "the  hollow  mockery  of  Fascism."   It  is  claiawd  that 
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"Technocracy  atands  ready  with  a  plan  to  aalvage  American  civilization, 
if  and  when  democracy  aa  now  functioning  can  no  longer  cope  with  the  In- 
herent disruptive  force*."  Technocracy  believed  the  people  would  demand 
thla  plan,  and  "that  the  aubstlcudon  of  scientific  national  management 
for  the  present  muddling,  wasteful  and  ineffectual  political  and  economic 
set-up  represents  the  simple  and  natural  progression  of  the  American 
genius ." 

Organizational  By-L^ws  were  written,  stipulating  the  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  aa  the  Section  of  25  or  mora  members.   Sections  In  turn  were 
to  be  organized  Into  Regional  Divisions.   Letters  were  sent  out  summariz- 
ing Technocracy's  plan,  noting  the  establishment  of  Continental  Headquar- 
ters, and  requesting  membership  and  participation. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  this  continent  from  Panama  to 
Che  Pole,  from  Hawaii  to  Bermuda,  be  operated  as  a  self- 
contained  functional  unit  under  technological  control. 
This  continental  control  would  operate  this  area  under 
a  balanced  load  system  of  production  and  distribution 
where  under  sufficient  purchasing  power  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  everyone  commensurate  with  the  continuous 
full  load  operation  of  the  physical  equipment  of  this 
area.   Such  a  continental  control  would  therefore 
guarantee  security  to  all  and  equality  of  income  for 
everyone . 

In  order  Co  achieve  this  end,  study  groups  and  secondary 
organitaclons  are  being  set  up  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent.  These  groups  will  engage  in  educational  activities 
and  surveys  of  the  physical  resources  of  their  particular 
area.   These  activities  will,  obviously,  require  the  par- 
tlclpadon  of  all  types  of  people. 

In  February  and  Karch  of  1933,  Howard  Scocc  leccured  frequendy  in 
the  Middle-west,  coming  Co  Chicago  twice  and  touring  Wisconsin  and  Minna- 
sots.   It  was  raporced  chat  "for  16  days  continuously  he  spoke  no  less 
than  three  times  a  day."  Despite  these  efforts.  Technocracy  Inc.  appears 
to  have  made  few  organizational  gains  in  1933.   The  rival  Continental 
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Coamlttee  on  Technocracy  later  claimed  that  a*  of  June,  1933,  Scott'a 
■eaberahlp  "nimibered  perhaps  thirty."   Technocracy  Inc.  Itself  date*  It* 
growth  from  Scott'a  1934  lecture  tour. 

The  Continental  Conmlttee 

The  Continental  Conmlttee  on  Technocracy,  It  will  be  recalled,  had 
decided  to  continue  as  an  educational  and  coordinating  organization  after 
the  New  York  split  of  January,  1933.   Its  first  work  seems  to  have  been 
directed  toward  consolidating  Technocracy  personnel  and  organizations-- 
•  f forts  which  were  highly  successful  during  the  spring  of  1933.   By  June, 
Los  Angeles'  American  Council  of  Technocracy  had  apparently  merged  with 
tha  Comittee,  as  George  Vail  Steep  was  signing  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
California  Division  of  the  Committee;  Denver's  American  Technocratic 
Lsagua  had  also  merged,  and  the  name  of  Franklin  P.  Wood  appeared  on  th« 
■tw  York  letterhead.   And  by  the  beginning  of  1934,  the  Plsmo  Beach  news- 
paper. The  Technocrat,  was  devoting  major  space  to  the  Continental  Coonit- 
tss.  On   May  22,  tha  Continental  Committee  publicly  announced  that  it  had 
a  nation-wide  membership  of  250,000,  six  regional  divisions,  and  laore  than 
savsnty  local  unlts--an  estimate  which  was  greatly  inflated. 

About  the  10th  of  June,  1933,  Harold  U>eb,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Continental  Comnlttee,  sent  out  a  form  latter  announcing  the  oMrger  of  the 
ksvsr  League  "and  practically  all  other  groups"  with  the  Conalttee.   Tha 
tstttr  presented  a  confident  call  for  a  national  conference  of  Technocracy 
•'laoltatlons,  to  be  held  in  Denver  July  3rd  to  7th,  "at  which  all  plans, 

Ths  Technocrat  [Chicago],  No.  I  (May-June,  1933),  p.  10;  The  Contin- 
••nl  Coalttee  on  Technocracy,  Bulletin  No.  13,  August  1,  1934  (mimeographed). 

•••yer,  p.  192;  Interview  with  Harold  Loeb. 
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purpoaes,  programa,  etc.  will  be  announced  and  the  direction  of  thla 

■oocntoua  Bovetaent  defined." 

We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  the  forcea  of  Techno- 
cracy will  be  integrated  into  one  compact  militant  organi- 
sation. 

Becauae  the  mianamcd  "New  Deal"  which  la  at  best  a  make- 
ahift,  haa  been  attracting  attention,  we  have  been  mark- 
ing time,  although  our  research  has  continued,  before 
calling  a  conference  to  revive  interest  in  Technocracy. 
But  we  can't  wait  any  longer.   This  continent  la  over- 
flowing with  every  kind  of  good  thing.   Only  Technocracy 
provides  a  plan  which  will  put  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  people  so  that  they  can  obtain  the  things 
they  need  and  desire,  and  throw  off  Che  smothering  blanket 
of  taxes,  debts  and  interest. 

But  before  the  Denver  conference,  another  national  meeting  was  to 
bt   bald  which  would  affect  not  only  the  Technocratic  movement's  organiza- 
tional direction,  but  Its  public  loiage  as  well. 

Tha  1933  Chicago  Convention 

In  Che  process  of  consolidating  the  Technocratic  groups,  the  Con- 
tinental Coomittee  in  March  had  sent  James  Waterman  Wise  to  negotiate  with 
the  Chicago  All  America  Technological  Society.   As  a  result,  the  latter 
lioup's  projected  1933  Hational  Technologlcsl  Congress  was  broadened  in 
•cope  to  be  a  "Continental  Convention  on  Technocracy,"  to  be  held  during 
tk*  Chicago  World'*  Fair,  June  27-30th.  At  the  planning  conference. 
Technocracy  Inc.  was  not  mentioned,  but  as  a  technological  group.  It  was 
Utsr  Invoted  to  attend  the  Convention. 

Technocracy  Inc.  wired  Its  acceptance  as  soon  as  it  received  the  in- 
*llatlen.  The  next  day,  Scott  wrote  a  letter  announcing  the  appointment 
•'  «■  King  Hubbert  and  C. U.  Taylor  to  the  convention  Agenda  Comolttee. 


yer,  pp.  192-193. 
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further,    he  had  already   Invited   Leon  Henderaon  and  Walter    Polakov   to 

•peak,   and   auggeated   that    Irving  Langmulr  of  General    Electric,    Stuart 

Chaae,   and   Richard  C.   Tolman  of   California   Institute  of   Technology  alao 

be   invited.      TWo  daya    later    Hubberi    tuboltted    three    typewritten   pages   of 

program,    with   auggeated    speakers,    on    the   central    theme   of   "The    Problem  of 

Guaranteeing  Complete    Bconomlc    Security    to   Every    Individual    In  a   High 

Inergy   Social    System."      Eleven    papers   wcte    suggested,    culminating    In 

speeches   by   Hubbert   on  "Technocracy-'lhe   design   of    a   high   energy   social 

mechanism"   and   Scott   on  "Technocracy's    Highway    to    the   New  America." 

Either  because  of   this  enthusiastic   activity,    or   because  of  crucial 

organizational  connections.   Technocracy   Inc.    rapidly  began   to  dominate   the 

forthcoming  meeting.      (The  Chairman  of    the  Coisilttee  on  Registration  and 

■aservatlons  was  Helen  Hockett  Margolla,    later   to  accompany  Scott   on 

national   tours  aa  aacrecary;    Ralph  Chaplin,   previously  aaaoclatcd  with 

kott  and   later   to  be  briefly  active   for  Technocracy   Inc.,   was  a  convention 

rsprascntatlve  of   Ch«  AATS;    the  conventlon'a   Executive   Secretary  waa  E.J. 

Costallo,  also  later  briefly   to  hold  Technocracy   Inc.   membership.)      Whan 

tha  Official  Call   for   the  "Continental   Convention  on  Technocracy  and    the 

Rational  Technological   Congress"  was   Issued,   Technocracy   Inc.   waa  a   sponsor 

along  with  the  Continental  Coamittee  on  Technocracy  and   the  All   America 

Technological   Society;   on  both   the   letterhead  and   signature  of   the  document 

Ttchoocracy   Inc.    la   Hated  first.      And   the  Convention  program  appeared  on 

^^  >'*y  Mper   later   to  become  an  official   color  of  Technocracy   Inc.,   with 

•<>(t  s  red  Monad  emblem  gracing   Its  cover  and   the  delegate's   ribbon 

•  (Itched  to  it. 
- 
Utters  from  Scott  and   Hubbert    to   Ralph  Chaplin,    cited  by  Meyer, 

*f  m-i9j. 
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Th«  prograa  Itself  listed  an  Impreealve  six  ■eselons,  two  to  be 
chaired  by  reprcaentatlves  of  the  Continental  Comnlttee,  two  by  General 
Ueitcrvelt  of  Sear*  Roebuck  and  the  AATS,  and  one  by  the  president  of  the 
New  Tork  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers.   A  total  of  19  papers  were  to 
be  presented.    Speakers  were  to  include  several  attorneys,  a  newspaper- 
■an,  a  physician,  a    former  Chicago  Public  Works  Coraml&slonet ,  and  a  labor 
leader,  as  well  as  the  engineers  and  leaders  of  thu  various  Technocratic 
orianlxatlons .   The  Convention  was  to  conclude  with  a  banquet  meeting  to 
bt  addressed  by  Stuart  Chase,  Clarence  Darrow,  Eustace  Kayden  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  Howard  Scott. 

Alaost  as  soon  as  It  began,  the  Convention  exploded  and  began  to 
dtslDtcgrate .   Precisely  what  happened  Is  not  too  clear  from  the  various 
reports  Issued,  nor  Is  It  certain  how  many  of  the  planned  papers  were  de- 
livered. What  Is  certain  Is  that  the  uproar  centered--predlctably — about 
■oward  Scott.   Time,  under  the  heading  BATOtiETS  FOR  TECHNOCRATS,  presents 
aa  account  In  its  own  Inimitable  style. 

The  Chief  Caterer  of  Chicago's  great  Morrison  Hotel  sumnoned 
his  servants  last  week:  "Five  hundred  banquet  covers  for  the 
Continental  Convention  on  Technocracy,  and..." 

tioward  Scott  the  Technocrat  was  going  to  make  a  speech,  sped 
the  news.  ...It  looked  as  though  another  flight  Into  the  up- 
per air  of  serious  attention  might  be  In  store  for  the  limp 
technocratic  akyrocket  which  last  winter  burst  In  a  darzllng 
festoon  of  headlines  and  sputtered  out  In  the  back  pages  of 
hlotsrland  newspapers. 

Then  Howard  Scott  the  Technocrat  let  off  a  preliminary  bom- 
bast: "We  want  men  of  action  and  when  I  say  men,  I  mean  males 
and  females.   Our  fight  Is  to  abolish  the  price  system.   Kayo- 
nets  will  line  up  those  who  wilfully  refuse  to  Join  the  move- 
ment.  The  Roosevelt  raw  deal  Is  the  greatest  baloney  ever 
perpetrated.   In  eight  weeks  Inventories  will  be  at  a  maxl- 
««.   If  production  hits  the  1929  level  12,000,000  will  still 
be  unemployed.   The  country  is  beln)(  fed  hooey." 
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To  •nother  ••■emblage  Howard  Scott  the  Technocrat  gilded 
•od,  deaplte  objections,  mounted  Ita  platform.   A  hotel  de- 
tective came  running  to  stop  the  clamor,   tkiward  Scott  the 
Technocrat  left. 

Then,  rapidly.  General  Westervelt  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Washington  on  Government  business.   Clarence  Darrou  was 
"tickled  to  death"  to  avoid  the  Technocratic  banquet. 
Eventually  the  only  ones  ready  to  eat  were  Howard  Scott, 
the  Technocrat,  and  his  loyil  men.   But  they  would  not,  or 
could  not,  pay  for  SOO  Hotel  Morrison  banquet  covers.   Nor 
was  there  anyone  else  whom  the  Chief  Caterer  could  find 
willing  and  able  to  pay. 

Philosophlted  Howard  Scott,  The  Technocrat:  "It's  Just  like 
•very  new  movement.   There  are  dissensions."^ 

I.J.  Coatello,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  was  quoted 

by  the  New  York  Times  as  stating  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  misquotation 

In  the  press:  Scott  had  not  said  Technocracy  would  use  force  and  bayonets, 

but  when  the  members  of  the  AATS  read  this  statement  attributed  to  hia  In 

the  newspapers  they  withdrew  from  the  Convention.   Coatello  added  that  "the 

Hsstcrvelt  group  la  composed  of  the  mora  conservative  Industrlallats,  and 

•f  course,  they  do  not  wish  to  be  Identified  with  those  who  advocate  the 

«M«  of  force."  Scott  was  also  quoted  by  the  Times:  "I  never  said  techno- 

2 
cracy  would  gain  its  end  by  force." 

■•rold  Itfeb  of  the  Continental  Coamlttee,  present  at  the  Convention, 

Uter  recalled  the  Incident  which  broke  up  the  sessions: 

...the  final  session  got  under  way.   Howard  Scott  addressed 
the  several  hundred  delegatea.  ...Influenced  no  doubt  by  the 
Marxian  hypothesis,  a  delegate  asked  Howard  how  he  would  in- 
stitute technocracy  If  the  owners  of  factories  refused  to  go 
•long  with  his  program. 

Howard  did  not  hesitate.   "Stick  a  bayonet  up  their  - — .", 
be  asserted.  There  was  silence,  then  a  thin  scattering  of 


Itae,  July  10,  1933. 

lew  York  Ttmi..  June  30,  1933,  p.  13 
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«pplau««.   That  broke  up  Che  meeting. 
Tcclnocracy  lac's  report  of  the  convention  gave  a   picture  of  auc- 
ceeaful  achlevcaenc.   It  mentioned  an  opening  audience  of  about  200,  three 
daya  of  formal  papers  at  which  a  steady  attendance  waa  maintained,  and 
opening  and  closing  addreaaea  by  Howard  Scott.   "The  atatementa  In  the 
prcaa  alleging  that  Hr.  Scott  threatened  violence  are  misquotations  and 
absolutely  without  foundation."  Organizational  business  In  regard  to 
unification  of  the  groups  was  conducted  In  conralttee  and  reported  as 
successful . 

What  the  convention  had  In  reality  accomplished  was  to  further  define 
the  character  of  the  movement  by  separating  It  from  the  "conservative  in- 
4<tstrlallscs'';  to  leave  yet  another  Impression  of  Irresponsible  agitation 
e«  the  iotcllectual  and  media  publics;  and  to  leave  the  movement  with  a 
Itadaaental  split.   The  following  year  the  Continental  Conmlcce*  noted 
with  s  trace  of  bitterness:  "The  several  attempts  to  merge,  or  at  least 
ceor41oate,  our  activities,  which  well  intentloned  third  parties  have 
**(*"pt*4.  have  all  gone  ssiash  on  the  saaie  rock,  the  leadership  of  Howard 
*■*<("   ■ccalling  tha  convention  years  later,  Loeb  felt  that  it  also 
••IU4  s  division  in  the  kind  of  members  recruited  to  the  two  wings  of 

At  any  rate  Technocracy  Inc.,  Scott's  personal  organlza- 
Ciom,  recruited  those  Individuals  who  favored  s  conspiracy 
of  picked  men   in  key  positions  who  would  wait  around  to 


■•fold  loeb,  "Technocracy- -A  Forgotten  Episode  that  Changed  the 
*•'«*  (Dnpubliahcd  manuscript),  p.  14. 

Tschaocracy  Inc.,   Report  on  Convention.  ChlcaRO.  June.  1933.  as 
•"•«  ^  Kry.r,  pp.  198-199. 

.,j^   C^tUeotal  Coaittee  on  Technocracy,  Bulletin  No.  13,  August  I, 
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••Is*  power  by  force  when  the  econoaiy  collapsed.   All  the 
others,  the  dreaaer*,  the  Dtoplan*,  the  anarchists  and 
the  left-wing  liberals  Joined  up  with  the  Continental  Con- 
■Ittea.^ 

Even  for  Technocracy  Inc.,  the  convention's  seeming  organisational 
victory  was  to  prove  ephemeral.   The  new  "Chicago  Sections"  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  small  informal  discussion  group,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  participants.   Not  until  1937  was  a  stable, 
active  Section  organized  In  Chicago.   The  meeting's  one  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  Technocracy  Inc.  was  Ralph  Chaplin's  editing  of  Scott's  convention 
address,  "Science  versus  Chaos,"  and  Its  publication  by  the  Chicago  group. 
It  is  still  available  today  as  a  standard  Item  In  Technocracy  literature. 

The  outcoae  of  the  Convention  left  the  Continental  Committee  on 
Technocracy  as  the  most  promising  Technocratic  organltatlon.   But  when 
boeb  and  frazer  returned  to  New  York  to  report  on  the  Chicago  meetings, 
the  only  one  interested  enough  to  come  to  the  office  was  the  Coonlttee'e 
Chairman,  Charles  Bonner.   Nevertheless,  Loeb  and  Prater  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Denver  convention  as  planned. 


tocb,  "A  Forgotten  Eplaode,"  pp.  14-lS. 
^Ibld..  p.  15. 


CRAPTEt  T 
TUI  COHntaWTAI.  CCMHITTKBt  FIAH  OF  PUENTT  AND  RSPPC 


Th*  Contloaatal  CoaBltta*  on  Tachnocracy,  «rlglnally  aat  up   Co  handle 
corcaapondanca  and  Inqulrlaa  for  tha  1932  raaaarch  group,  had  bacana  bj 
■ld-1933  tha  most  laportant  Tachnocratlc  organization,   lika  othar  auch 
groupa,  it  propoaad  an  aoawar  to  tha  challanga  praaancad  by  tha  Tachnacra- 
Clc  contantlon  that  tha  currant  aconoalc  and  political  ayacam  had  baan 
raodarad  unworkabla  by  tachnologlcally-producad  abundanca. 

On  April  6,  1933  a  Daclaratlon  of  Aim  waa  laauad  which  waa  vldaly 

raprlntad  In  tha  Coaatlttaa'a  lltaratura  throughout  Ita  axlatanca.   It  glvaa 

a  baalc  thaoratlcal  orlantatlon,  outllnaa  tha  fundaoantal  charactarlatlca 

•f  tha  naw  aoclacy,  and  atataa  procaduraa  for  ita  attalnaent. 

It  la  arldant  that  man  muat  hav«  food  In  ordar  to  llva|  that 
thay  naad  not  ba  haraaaad  by  tha  faar  of  daatltutlen  whan 
thara  la  an  abundanca  of  inatarlal  gooda;  that  to  aacura  tha 
production  and  dlatrlbutlon  af  thaaa  gooda,  which  natura  and 
tha  gaalua  of  aan  auika  avallabla,  la  tha  function  of  an  aco- 
aoalc  ayataai  that  whan  an  acanomlc  ayatam  bacoiMa  daatructlva 
of  thla  and,  tha  paopla  muat  abollah  It,  and  Inatltuta  a  naw 
•yacaa,  or  porlah. 

Tha  Continantal  Covilttaa  on  Tachnocracy  malntalna  that  an 
avaa  flow  of  gooda  from  tha  aourcaa  of  wealth,  tha  flalda, 
tha  mlnaa,  tha  aaaa,  and  tha  foraata,  to  tha  ultimata  con- 
avaMra  can  ba  achlavad  only  by  traatlng  production  and  dla- 
trlbutlon aa  a  alnula  contlnaoua  procaaa  undar  aclantlf tc 
dlractlon. 

Wa  praaant  a  prograa  through  which  tha  paopla  of  thla  eon- 
tlnaat  would  aacura  for  thamaalvaa  matarlal  planty  and  aco- 
Bomlc  aacurity  by  abollahlng  tha  prlca  ayatam,  andlng  tha 
prlvata  cantrol  of  natural  raaourcaa  and  Induatrlal  aqulp- 
■ant,  aad  Instituting  tharafora  a  aclantlfic  aocial  control. 

Wa  propaaai 

1.  That   tha  poopla   lagally  acquira  tha  oMana  of  production 
and  tha  natural   raaourcaa  of   tha  contlnanc. 

2.  That   tha  tralnad   tachnlciana,    in  a,ll    flalda,   ba  draftad 
to  latagrata  and  modarnisa   tha  aqulpment,   oparata   tha 
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machlnary  and  administer  th«  raaourcat  of  Che  continent 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all. 
3.   That  a  technologically  aound  social  mechanism  be  estab- 
lished under  which  every  adult,  capable  of  service,  shall 
contribute  his  service  to  the  end  that  by  such  cooperative 
Industry  the  individual  shall  vastly  Incre  ite  the  standard 
of  his  living  and  acquire  a  leisure  In  which  to  puraue  his 
own  interests  In  a  way  hlthereto   possible  only  to  the 
privileged  few. 

We  will  work  to  this  end  by  the  following  means: 

1.  Asrfect  the  technical  plan  by  which  the  American  comnunlty 
will  continue  to  function  aa  a  whole  when  the  present  In- 
stitutions shall  have  become  Inoperative. 

2.  Kstabllsh  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  practicable  working 
organisation  In  every  functional  division  and  aub-dlvlslon 
of  the  Continent. 

3.  Secure  general  consent  through  orderly  social  procedure  by 
Intaaslve  educational  work. 

Ybm   Coamlttce  waa  to  seriously  attezq>t  to  carry  out  these  stated  ob- 
jective*.  It  conducted  research  which  culolnated  In  a  Federal  govenasent 
project,  the  1934  Katlonal  Survey  of  Potential  Product  Capacity;  Its 
"technical  plan"  waa  elaborated  upon  In  pamphlets  and  bulletlna|  an  aabl- 
ttoua  publication  and  lecture  program  was  undertaken,  and  a  foraal  organi- 
sational structure  set  up. 

Early  In  1933  the  Continental  Conmittee  on  Technocracy  was  incorporated 
•s  s  non-profit  organization.  The  By-Law*  specified  seven  Directors  elected 
by  ths  aeiibership,  three  claaae*  of  meniber*hip,  conmlttces,  dues,  and  other 
psraphsnslls  of  organizational  structure,  including  provisions  for  Regional 
Blvisions  and  local  units.  Membership  was  open  to  any  resident  of  the  North 
Aaerlcan  Continent)  the  By-Laws  could  be  amended  by  s  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
■■■bership. 


Continental  Committee  on  Technocracy,  By-Laws.  New  Tork,  n.d. 
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l^«d«r»hlp  Per«oim«l 

Th«  original  conpoaltlon  of  tha  N«v  Tork  CCT  has  already  baan  dla- 
cuaaad.   Of  all  of  thaaa  people,  tha  CCT  a«  an  organization  and  a  body  of 
Idaaa  would  owe  aoat  to  two  men,  Harold  U>ab  and  Felix  Frazer.   Fron  1933 
Co  1936  both  of  them  %rrota  extehalvely  for  CCT  and  public  periodical*, 
directed  research,  lectured  and  gave  radio  addreasea,  and  toured  tha  coun- 
try In  behalf  of  their  Flan  of  Plenty. 

Harold  Loab,  Kxccutlve  Director  of  tha  CCT,  waa  born  to  Guggenheim 
wealth  on  hla  mother's  side,  and  the  Loab  banking  Interests  on  his  father's, 
■ut  tha  business  and  flaanclal  world  seaa«d  to  have  little  appeal  for  him, 
•van  though  he  tried  his  hand  at  several  kinds  of  work--as  a  building  con- 
tractor In  Alberta,  «  flooring  salesman,  purchaalng  agent  for  hla  unela's 
imsrlcan  Smelting  and  Eaflnlng  Company--af car  graduating  from  Princeton. 
Artistic  and  literary  puraulta  seemed  sure  to  his  liking.   After  his  dis- 
charge from  tha  army  in  1919,  ha  began  t«  work  in  a  small  New  Tork  City 
bookatore  which  waa  a  aeatlng  place  for  young  wricars  and  poets;  •obmcIjm 
later  ha  purchased  a  half-interest  In  it.  Weekend  discussions  among  an 
intimate  group  of  friends  often  centered  about  criticisms  of  society.  "I, 
too,  disliked  tb*  existing  order,"  Loeb  recalls.  "I  thought  the  economic 
•lite  waa  stuffy,  receiving  a  disproportionately  large  cut  for  its  services. 
Like  the  others,  I  wanted  to  work  toward  a  new  and  better  world,  to  serv^  a 
cause  that  transcended  by  own  interests."  Although  he  had  met  Howard  Scott 
in  1919  and  was  Impressed  both  by  the  man  and  his  thesis,  for  the  next  few 
yesrs,  Harold  Loeb's  literary  interests  were  to  dominate  his  life.  The 
bookstore,  in  financial  trouble,  was  sold,  and  Loeb  sailed  for  Europe  In 
1920  to  start  •  new  "little  magazine,"  Broom.   (For  which  he  had  unauccess- 
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fully  cried  to  axtract  an  article  froa  Scott,  who  was  thaa  In  tha  floor- 
wax  bualnaaa.) 

Back  In  tha  Unltad  ttataa  whtn  tha  Pcpraaslon  struck,  Loab  recalled 
Scott's  theories  and  predictions— which  now  seemed  to  be  fulfilled  In  a 
devesting  fashion — and  then,  one  day  In  1930,  ran  into  hla  again  on  the 
street.   As  a  result  of  this  renewed  contact  with  Scott  and  his  own  specu- 
lation, he  wrote  l«lfc  In  a  Technocracy,  and  unsuccessfully  took  It  to  vari- 
ous publishers.   Whan  the  publicity  Rtruck,  the  oanuscript  was  suddenly  In 
deoiand,  and  was  finally  published  In  January,  1933.   The  book  reseables 
U>oklnjt  Backward  (which  Loeb  had  not  yet  read)  In  some  respects  although 
It  did  not  present  a  fully  worked  out  Utopia.   Loeb  foresaw  a  society  or- 
ganised around  Industries,  In  syndicalist  or  guild-social 1st  fashion,  run 
by- the  aost  coopetent  experts.   (Although  workers  would  renaln  organized 
to  provide  ultimata  grass-roots  control.)   U>eb  was  not  as  contcnptuous  of 
political  parties  and  government  as  Scott,  but  he  thought  they  would  serve 
only  an  ornamental  purpose  In  the  new  scheme  of  things.   Industrial  decen- 
tralisation and  coonunlty  autonomy  would  lead  to  a  wide  cultural  diversity 
sad  development.   And  like  all  later  Continental  Conalttee  economics,  Loeb's 
•ystea  saw  equal  "free"  distribution  of  abundant  goods  and  services,  with 
circulation  of  scarce,  handicraft,  and  antique  Items  flourishing  in  a  kind 
of  lelsure-tlsM  secondary  economy.  Conferring  over  the  writing  of  Loeb's 
book,  tcAtt  and  U>eb  found  theatfelves  differing  fundamentally  In  interests 
and  spproach.  U>«b  was  coacamed  with  the  development  of  artistic  and  In- 
dividual ytmma   after  technology  had  ellmlnsfd  material  Inaecurltyi  Scott 

Harold  Loeb,  The  Way  It  Was  (New  Tork:  Criterion  Books,  1959), 
pp.  30,  44. 
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Inalatcd  tiuc  TMchnocracy  was  not  concamcd  with  valuas.   Travailing  In 
Cha  South  at  tha  tlaa  of  tha  Hotal  Plarra  apaach,  Loab  waa  racruitad  Into 
Cha  CCT  whan  ha  ratumad  to  Naw  York. 

Fallx  rrasar,  chairman  of  the  CCT' a  Technical  Dlvlalon,  waa  an  angl- 
naar  by  training,  with  a  varied  profeaalonal  axparlenca  and  long-ataodlng 
Involvement  In  liberal  political  action.   He  waa  educated  In  Europe,  first 
In  Bualc  and  than  In  mathematlca.   A  pilot  In  the  Flrat  World  War,  ha  later 
held  an  early  American  civilian  license,  and  worked  on  machine-gun  syncronl- 
satlon  for  the  CurtLaa  Airplane  Company.   Traeer  founded  or  waa  a  partner 
la  aany  technical  anterprlsea.  Including  tha  Frazer-Glaasford  laba  «f  New 
Tork  which  did  pioneering  work  In  television.   Entering  government  service 
during  tha  depreaslon,  Frazer  waa  flrat  an  aconoolat  and  atatlstlclan. 
Later  a  law-enforcement  agent,  and  finally  a  Reaaarch  Engineer  for  the 
Sural  Blactrlflcatlon  Admlnlatratlon  until  1949.  His  goverranent  service 
Included  the  post  of  Aaatataat  Chief  of  Staff  of  President  Roosevelt's 
paraooal  informatloa  and  atatlatlcal  aervice,  and  Inveatlgator  for  Cha 
LaJTollatte  Civil  Llberciea  Conmlttae.  A*  a  result  of  his  research  and 
writing  for  tha  Continental  Conalttce,  Frasar  become  a  member  of  New  Tork 

Otalvaralty's  forum  staff  In  1933,  and  a  lecturer  on  economlca  for  the  Oe- 

2 
partmant  of  Education  of  New  York  City. 

According  to  bla  own  account,  Fraeer  waa  dramatically  swept  Inta  the 

technocratic  movement  at  the  time  of  peak  publicity  and  public  furor.   Ba- 

cauae  he  had  known  Howard  Scott  yeara  before  In  New  York  aa  tha  boyfriend 

Loab,  "A  Forgotten  Eplaodai"  Life  In  a  Technocracy  (New  Yorki  Viking 
Preaa,  1933);  Full  Production  Without  War  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1946),  preface. 
2 
Letter  from  Frazer  co  the  writer |  0. S.  Congreaa,  llouae,  Committee  on 

Patenta,  Hearlnaa.  Pooling  of  Patenta,  74th  Congreaa,  Part  1,  pp.  927-928; 
Common  Sense  (October,  1934),  p.  8. 
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of  m   fellow  claaaiut*  at  noialc  school,  friends  insisted  that  ha  oust  know 
all  about  technocracy.   They  arranged  for  hln  to  make  a  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject, without  his  knowledge,  when  he  was  visiting  Pasadena.   Introduced  by 
the  aayor  as  "the  eminent  New  York  engineer  who  will  tell  ua  all  about 
Technocracy,"  he  cooqMsed  the  speech  on  his  feet.   Returning  to  New  York, 
he  looked  up  the  Continental  Connltteti  and  was  Ismedlately  put  to  work 
•peaking  and  writing. 

TWo  others  deserve  special  mention  in  CCT  activities:  Charles  Bonner, 
its  Chairman,  who  would  also  become  managing  editor  of  its  paper,  and 
B.L.  Pratt,  editor  and  publisher  of  that  paper.  The  Answer. 

Charles  Bonn«r  had  been  a  newspaperman  for  three  years  after  his 
Williams  College  AB  In  1918,  then  founded  a  public-relations  firm  with 
loger  William  Klls  In  1923.   It  was  in  this  capacity,  as  previously  noted, 
tbat  ha  brought  together  the  Continental  Conaittee  on  Technocracy  late  in 
1932.  He  later  became  a  popular  and  prolific  writer  of  novels,  short 
•Corles,  articles,  and  movie  scripts.  A  "life-long  Democrat  with  liberal 

tendencies,"  he  had  worked  in  Pranklin  Roosevelt's  first  national  campaign 

2 
yrlor  to  Che  Technocracy  episode. 

K.L.  Prate,  bom  In  Florida,  went  to  London  in  his  youth  and  even- 
tually became  a  world  correspondent  for  the  Kanchester  Guardian.   In  1918 
he  founded  a  pacifist  paper,  the  Herald  of  Peace.  Some  years  later  ha 
moved  to  California  and  engaged  in  various  printing  and  publishing  ven- 
tures. The  outbreak  of  Technocracy  publicity  found  Pratt  publishing  the 
Flsmo  Beach  Times.   He  launched  The  Technocrat  in  November,  1933,  aa  an 

Letter  from  Felix  Frazer  to  the  writer. 
2 
Who's  Who  in  America  (1958-59  edition);  Letter  and  interview  with 

the  writer. 


uaofflclal  Boathly  n«v«pap«r  for  all  Technocratic  group*  and  Idaaa. 
favoring  tha  Contlnaatal  CooBlCcaa's  ap^oacb,  ha  changed  tha  naoa  of 
tha  paper  to  Tha  Anawar  In  April  1935,  after  a  pleblaclte  of  raadara. 
In  Juna,  193S  Tha  Aiuvr  became  the  CCT'a  official  Journal.   Pratt  had 
baan  a  Brltlah  aoclallat,  and  on  occasion  atatad  that  tha  Continental 
CoonltCee  should  play  tha  role  of  an  Aoerlcan  Fabian  Society. 

These,  than,  war*  the  people  who  fonaed  tha  active  nucleus  of  tha 
Continental  Coomlttaa  on  Technocracy.   Organizationally,  efforts  from  tha 
beginning  of  1933  saea  to  have  been  directed  at  consolidating  tha  many 
Technocratic  groups  which  had  spontaneously  arisen. 
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The  "Plan  of  Plenty" 

Tha  CCT'a  "First  Continental  Confarenc*,"  held  at  Bear  Lak*,  lata* 
Park,  Colorado,  July  3-7,  1933,  was  a  saall  gathering  of  12-13  dalagat**, 
Ba*t  of  whom  war*  socialist*.  Harold  U>«b  racallai  "After  *lttlng  around 

for  a  coupla  of  day*  llatanlng  to  the  socialist*  talk,  Frazer  and  I  want 

2 
out  and  wrote  Tha  Plan  of  Plenty."   Tha  fifteen  page  pamphlet,  describing 

"•  sclantlflcally  planned  system  of  production  and  distribution  In  which 

purchasing  power  will  equal  consumptive  needs.  Halted  only  by  productive 

capacity"  became  the  CCT'*  basic  statement.   It*  1934  version  was  printed 

la  tvo  Denver  edition*  of  1,000  and  3,000  cople*,  three  California  editions 

of  10,000,  and  three  lew  Tork  edltlona  of  10,000  copies  each. 

The  Plan  of  Plenty  la  essentially  an  outline  plan  for  putting  Into 

operation  a  publicly-owned  system  of  production  and  distribution  of  "non- 

^*VhaC  the  Publishers'  Auxiliary  Says  About  You,"  Western  Newspaper 
Dillon,  n.d.;  correspondence  between  E.  L.  Pratt  and  Harold  Loab. 

Interview  with  Harold  Loeb. 

Continental  Coumlttee  on  Technocracy,  The   Plan  of  Plenty  (1934 
adltlon) . 
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•CArca"  good*  «nd  ■•rvleas  up  to  llalta  aat  by  raaourcaa,  phyatcal  plant 
capacity,  and  manpovar.   It  la  a  plan  to  and  tha  Depreaalon  and  tnaora 
■axlaiB  dlatrlbutlon  of  tachnologlcally  produced  abundance.   It  la  not  a 
blueprint  for  tha  total  reconstruction  of  society;  the  political  Institu- 
tional structure  Is  not  Bentloned,  nor  Is  a  general  theory  of  social  evo- 
lution and  change. 

What  Is  proposed  Is  a  kind  of  centrally  directed  and  planned  co«pcra- 
tlve  for  all  the  necessities  of  life.   In  return  for  his  work  during  a 
specified  period  of  his  life,  the  Individual  cltlten  receives  a  guaranteed 
Incooa  for  life.   Purchasing  power  would  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a 
limited  productive  period,  and  allocated  equally  among  the  population. 
Individuals  would  be  allowed  freedom  of  choice  of  work.   If  someone  refused 
to  do  any  work,  "his  Purchasing  Certlf Icatais  may  be  reduced  until  ha  changes 
his  mind  unless  on  tha  advice  of  proper  medical  authority  he  la  to  be 
treated  aa  a  mental  case."  The  actual  amount  of  Income  to  be  available  to 
all  Is  not  specified,  although  an  estimate  of  $3,000  per  year  stsdc  by 
A.A.  Bcrle  In  another  connection  Is  cited.   (Later  research  of  tha  CCT  did 
of  course  attack  this  problem  directly.)   Slmllsrly,  It  is  asserted  that 
hours  of  work  could  be  drastically  reduced  and  leisure  Increaaed. 

Lik*  the  plan  envLsloned  In  Harold  U>ab's  Life  In  a  Technocracy,  the 
Flan  of  Plenty'a  econoatlc  system  leaves  "Intrinsically  scsrce"  goods  out- 
side of  the  planned  cconoay.   Such  things  aa  "oil  paintings,  first  editions, 
antique  furniture,  works  of  handicraft.  Jewelry"  would  be  left  subject  to 
distribution  by  gift,  barter,  or  In  a  kind  of  subsidiary  economy  pasaibly 
using  the  previous  currency. 

Several  other  problems  of  current  concern  as  they  relate  to  tha  new 
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mcoooay   ar«  also  aantlonad.   It  !•  aasartcd  that  the  place  of  tha  fanwr 

in  aoclety  will  b«  Itttla  changed,  although  ha  "will  ba  requltad  to  grow 

Um  crops  and  stock  for  which  his  land  La  beat  fitted  and  will  ba  aasLatad 

In  cultivation,  fertilisation  and  husbandry."   Hla  Income,  Ilka  that  of 

all  othcra,  "will  ba  entirely  Independent  of  tha  succcsa  of  his  efforts." 

As  to  tha  problem  of  proparty,  natural  resources  and  productive  equipment 

would  be  publicly  owned,  with  property  "actually  used  and  possessed  by  the 

Individual"  remaining  private. 

Property  necessary  for  public  services  which  will  hereafter 
include  the  production  and  distribution  of  coomodltles,  es- 
sential and  non-essential,  which  are  now  no  longer  by  their 
nature  scarce,  will  be  requisitioned,  paid  for,  and  veatad 
In  society. 

Finally,  it  Is  pointed  out  that  taxation  is  tha  currant  aenae  la  unnaces- 
•ary,  as  the  cose  of  public  services  Is  Included  at  the  planning  level  at 
tha  time  income  la  determined  and  allocated  for  the  next  period. 

tine*  tha  problem  in  the  contemporary  economic  ayatem  is  one  of  dis- 
tribution of  purchaaing  power,  the  core  of  tha  Plan  la  concerned  with  this 
quaation.  Related  technical  matters  of  pricing  goods  and  services  in  a 
planned  economy,  and  deciding  on  what  is  to  be  produced; 'Isre  alsa  handled. 
The  original  Technocratic  Idea  of  energy  meaaurcment  as  a  baala  of  distribu- 
tion is  discarded  aa  being  unworkable  in  many  inatances,  and  other  methods 
of  pricing  are  suggested,  revolving  around  the  notion  of  "difficulty"  in 
production.   In  affect,  what  is  devised  is  a  kind  of  rationing  ayatem,  but 
based  on  abundant  material,  and  with  consumer  choice  determining,  within 
some  limita,  what  will  ba  produced.  Tie  owchanics  of  the  purchasing  power 
«r  distribution  systaa  are  sumaarlzed  thuai 
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In  onl«x  CO  craat*  a  purchaalng  power  •ufflclent  to  procure 
tha  coMaoditla*  which  the  accalaratad  race  of  Induatrlal 
activity  will  produce,  a  naw  monetary  ■yatem  will  be  Inatl- 
tutad.  Thm   imlta  of  thli  new  ayatam  may  be  called  dollara. 
They  will  b«  laaued  to  the  entire  population.   Their  aum, 
that  ia  to  aay  the  total  purchaalng  power  of  the  people, 
will  procure  all  the  gooda  ami  aervlcea  available  for  con- 
aianptlon  during  a  predetermined  period  called  the  balanced 
load  period. 

...the  new  dollar  will  have  Che  following  characterlstlcai 

(a)  It  will  be  Isaued  agalnat  available  goods  and  aervlcea. 

(b)  It  will  be  non-transferable. 

(c)  It  will  be  cancelled  at  the  point  of  dlatributlon  for 
conaunable  ^ooda  and  aervlcea  as  these  era  obtained. 

(d)  It  will  be  Issued  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  at 
the  and  of  each  period  it  will  be  cancelled  whether  uaed 
or  not. 

(•)  It  vlll  b«  laaued  under  proper  control  to  every  Individual. 

M«xt,  Ch«  problama  of  a  tranaltlon  period  and  the  actual  Introduction 
of  the  Plan  of  Plenty  or  Technocracy  ar«  daalt  with.   It  la  auggeated  that 
adequate  constlcuclonal  powera  are  veatad  In  the  Prealdent  and  Congraa* 
(or  Che  changaa  anvlaaged — the  NRA  la  cited  as  legal  precedent!   lamedlatc 
■urgency  Meaaurea  would  Include  declaration  of  a  general  ouratorlui,  aa- 
•loptlon  of  public  control  of  productive  and  dlatrlbutlve  facllltlaa,  a 
proclamation  of  continued  aerv^ce  on  the  pare  of  groupa  and  Individual*, 
reglatratlon  of  Che  population  on  the  baala  of  Selective  Service  regulations, 
end  the  inadcuclen  of  a  rationing  ayacea  Co  Inaure  continued  flow  of  goeda 
and  service*.  After  Cheee  flrac  steps  would  cooe  the  matters  of  secclng  up 
the  Matlonel  Concrol  Board  Co  run  Che  economic  ayatem,  acqulaltlon  of  all 
neceaaary  facllicle*  and  establlshoent  of  the  requisite  admlnlstraclons, 
and  the  dcvlslon  and  distribution  of  new  purchaalng  certlf Icatea.  The  prob- 
!*■  of  Che  race  of  reducing  Income  differencials  during  Che  crenslclonal  . 
period  la  also  discussed. 

Ibid.   All  quocatlona  are  from  the  1934  edition  which  la  Identical 
Co  chac  of  1933  except  for  the  deletion  of  the  noun  "Technocracy"  In  all 
passages  where  ic  had  previously  occurred. 
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A  mlaeograpbAd  Bulletin  laaued  by  tha  CCT  41  th«  end  of  1933  explored 
It*  tranaltlonal  prograa  In  acre  detail,  dlacuaalng  the  reason*  for  each  of 
the  atep*  •uggaated,  and  examining  the  problem  of  compensation  fer  femcr 
owner*  of  public  facilities.   It  also  dismissed  the  question  of  attaining 
power  a*  one  that  would  be  determined  by  future  circumstance*,  and  which 
could  take  any  nioaber  of  forms,  from  "converting  an  existing  administration" 
to  "a  successful  class  war." 


The  Plan  of  Plenty  was  the  document  which  the  Continental  Conalttee 
and  it*  local  affiliate*  took  to  the  country  as  a  demand  for  action. 
Through  1933  and  1934  It  developed  In  addition  a  varied  aupply  of  well- 
vrltten  and  attractively  printed  pamphlet*,  and  aupplied  a  li*t  of  books. 
The  pamphlet*  were  often  reprints  of  article*  that  had  originally  appeared 
la  the  public  press.  Notable  about  the  books  offered  by  the  CCT  was  the 
fact  that  ouuiy  of  them  were  not  written  by  Cooalttec  member*.   Bellamy'* 
took  1  nit  Backward  and  Kquallty  were  offered  froa  the  beginning,  as  were 
three  of  Veblen's  works.  Including  tnglneer*  and  the  Price  System.  TWo 
British  pre-Technocratic  works  by  frederlck  Soddy  and  Fred  Henderson  often 
clte4  as  influential  in  early  technocratic  Ideology  were  on  the  list  a* 
were  the  early  Technocracy  books,  Parrish's  Outline  of  Technocracy  and  Loeb's 
Life  in  a  Technocracy.   Ba**ett  Jone*,  one  of  the  original  rccaarchcr*  at 
Colunbia,  who  later  resigned  from  the  group,  wa*  repreecnted  by  hi*  study 
ef  Debt  and  Production.   Polakov  of  the  CCT  had  The  Power  Age,  and  Harold 
lugg  of  Colunbia  Teacher*'  College,  eympathetlc  to  the  CCT.  wrote  The  Oreat 
Tschnolofty.   TWo  non-nembers,  Stuart  Chase  and  economist  George  Soule,  were 


Continental  Cooalttee  on  Technocracy,  Bulletin  No.  9  (mimeographed). 
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r«pr««ent«d  by  Vixm   Iconoay  of  Abundanc*  and  Th«  Coming  itoerlcan  Revolution 
r«ap«ctlvely,  aa  aoon  aa  thei*  booka  appeared  In  1934.   Thla  book  llac  In 
icaalf  ravaala  an  iaportant  fact  about  th«  CCT.   Apart  from  the  boalc  poal- 
tlon  of  maintaining  that  technologically-generated  abundance  demanded  a  new, 
planned  economy  and  diatrlbutlon  mechanlaa  operated  for  the  public  benefit 
rather  than  private  profit,  tt  had  no  hard  and  faat,  doctrinaire  "line." 
Many  of  the  booka  it  recotmnended  contradicted  each  other  In  varlOHS  waya — 
although,  of  couraa,  all  were  eaaentlally  variations  on  the  baalc  theme — 
and  many  were  written  by  people  not  affiliated  or  Identified  with  the  Com- 
mittee or  Technocracy. 

Similarly,  while  In  many  placea  the  CCT  waa  careful  to  point  out  what 
Ic  regarded  aa  baalc  differences  between  Its  approach  and  that  of  Marxist 
and  other  traditional  socialist  groups.  It  was  careful  not  to  deflna  Itaalf 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  the  radical  tradition.  Thus,  In  a  bulletin  devoted 
to  the  differences  between  the  Plan  of  Plenty  and  Socialism,  Harold  l«eb 
•tressed  that  socialism  was  concerned  with  the  unjust  distribution  of  wealth 
and  conaequently  purchasing  power,  while  Technocracy  talked  about  the  effects 
of  abundance  upon  profits  and  purchasing  power.   But  he  added  that  the  two 
approaches  converged  on  the  matter  of  a  planned  economy,  and  on  the  funda- 
mental goals  for  society.   Later,  while  he  described  an  article  by  Chase  as 
•tatlog  "so  clearly  and  concisely  the  basic  difference  between  our  approach 
and  the  traditional  Marxian  attack,  that  It  makes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
addltlona  to  our  literature,"  he  could  also  In  another  article  straaa  the 
laiportance  of  all  radical  groups.  In  contrast  to  liberals,  whose  policies 
"can  have  only  one  result — the  bolstering  of  a  rotten  structure  by  re-dls- 
trlbutlng  a  grossly  Inadequate  aggregate  Income."  Felix  Frater,  the  other 
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chief  spokesman  for  tha  CCT,  In  his  "Advlc*  to  the  Left"  talks  of  a  broad, 
leftward,  "Production  for  Use"  movement  and  recoomends  dropping  clasa-war 
Jargon  and  stressing  American  forefathers  such  as  Veblen  and  BaUajgy.   In 
1936,  in  one  of  last  articles  In  which  he  apeaks  for  the  Coimlttee,  Prazer 
again  discussed  the  differences,  but  emphasized  the  agreement  In  ends  be- 
tween Harxlsm  and  "The  Modern  Theory  of  Advancing  Technologies  and  Declin- 
ing Profits."^ 
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After  the  Plan  of  Plenty  had  been  written  and  adopted  at  the  July, 
1933,  Denver  conference,  Loeb  and  Prazer  continued  westward  on  a  tour  of 
Che  Cooalttee's  local  units  and  Divisions.   They  were  accompanied  as  far 
as  Los  Angeles  by  another  delegate,  an  architect  from  Minneapolis.  Moving 
up  the  Coast,  stopping  at  San  Pranclsco,  Portland,  and  points  in  between, 
b>eb  was  struck  that  most  of  the  people  In  their  small  groups  were  "long 
haired  socialists."  Only  In  Seattle  did  It  seem  that  a  mass  movement  was 
beginning  to  take  shape — there  the  Conmlttee  had  "roots  right  down  into 
Che  people." 

Returning  to  Hew  Tork  after  several  months,  Loeb  and  Prazer  found  to 
their  dismay  thsc  Cha  entire  New  York  Continental  Coamittee  on  Technocracy 
had  resigned  or  Just  dropped  quietly  out  of  sight  in  the  interval.  The  ex- 
ception was  Bonner,  its  Chairman,  who  let  them  work  in  his  own  office.  A 
aev  group  was  slowly  gathered.   Wayne  Parrlsh,  the  Tribune  man  who  had  in 
large  measure  started  the  Technocracy  furor.  Joined  the  CCT  but  cwntually 

Continental  Comnlctee  on  Technocracy,  Bulletin  No.  7,  "Plan  of  Plenty 
and  Socialism  Contrasted,"  October  27,  1933i  Stuart  Chase,  The  A.ne  of  Dle- 
trlbutlon  (Revised  reprint  from  The  Natloni  Continental  Conmlttee  on  Tech- 
socracy,  n.d.);  Harold  Loeb,  "Capacity  versus  Rapacity,"  Conmon  Senae  (De- 
cnbcr,  1934);  Felix  Prazer,  Advice  to  the  Left.  (Continental  Commie  tee, 
••^.);  Felix  Prazer,  "Bconomy  of  American  Progress,"  The  People's  Money 
(July,  1936). 
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r«al(ii*d  bccaus«  of  a  parsooal  clash  with  U>«b'a  "dictatorial  mannar." 
Savaral  anglnaars  vera  racrultadt  Victor  Borkovltch,  a  tuaalan-bom  and 
Bngllah-aducatad  alnlng  anglnaar  who  raalgnad  whan  p*y   was  cut  on  a  ra- 
aaarch  project  undartakan  by  the  CCT|  a  young  engineer  In  the  coominlca- 
tlona  Induatry  who  used  a  paeudonym  because  of  his  Job  and  who  was  highly 
regarded  by  Loeb  as  "the  only  one  of  us  who  really  understood  economics'*! 
and  Dr.  Walter  Polakov,  an  Internationally  knovm  electrical  engineer  who 
had  pioneered  In  the  development  of  remote  control  Instrument  boards. 
Polakov  had  been  Suparlntendant  of  Power  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  had 
acted  aa  consultant  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Katlmates,  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board,  and.  In  1929-30,  to  the  Supreme  Iconomlc  Council  of  the  USSR.   He 
had  headed  the  Hew  Tork  Society  of  Industrial  Knglnecrs'  1933  conaltta*  to 
•valuata  Technocracy.  U>«b  recalls  Polakov  as  "having  an  aplomb  I  didn't 
hava"  and  as  a  man  who  "only  read  one  book  In  his  life — Ksrl  Kara."  Al- 
though various  other  people  were  to  appear  from  time  to  time  on  an  Impras- 
slve  letterhead,  theaa  were  the  most  active  membcrs--along  with  Bonner, 
Vraser,  and  Loeb — of  what  was  In  effect  the  second  Continental  Coimalttea. 

Soma  of  the  resignations  of  the  original  Committee  had  been  prompted 
by  the  feeling  that  a  hoax  had  bees  perpratated  by  Scott,  that  the  promised 
research  had  never  been  dallvared{  dlsappolntaant  was  also  felt  by  the  re- 
maining members  over  the  extent  and  quality  of  what  organisational  efforts 
had  so  far  been  able  to  achieve  In  the  rest  of  the  country.   Perhaps  In 
part  because  of  organizational  weaknesses  and  troubles,  the  Continental 

Interview  with  Loeb.  Also,  for  Walter  Polakov  see  "Notes  on  Con- 
tributors," Recovery  Through  Rgvolutlon  (New  Torki  Covlcl  Frlede,  1933), 
pp.  301-502.        / 

Interview  with  Harold  Loeb. 
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Wb«n  Cha  CWA  folded,  tha  lurvay  wa*  traiufarrad  to  th«  New  Tork  Houalng 
Authority  undar  Langdon  Post.   Tha  traoafar  nacaaaltatad  a  drastic  salary 
cut,  and  sevaral  of  tha  staff  resigned. 

The  goals  of  tha  study  were  officially  defined  at   the  determination 
ofi 

(1)  The  ratio  of  actual  production  to  capacity  production. 

(2)  Tha  manpower  required  for  (a)  existing  production,  (b) 
capacity  production. 

(3)  The  degree  of  Interdependence  among  industries  to  ascer- 
tain poaslblc  bottlenecks  In  tha  flow  of  materials  from 
tha  natural  resources  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

(4)  What  purchasing  power  would  be  necessary  to  conmand  capa- 
city operation  of  the  existing  plant,  at  any  given  price 
laval. 

And  the  survey  waa  also  empowered  to: 

(5)  Translate  capacity  production  into  consumer  goods  and 
•arvlcas,  and 

(6)  Translate  the  consumption  of  these  goods  and  services 
Into  terms  of  Ufa  (a)  for  society,  and  (b)  for  tha  in- 
dividual . 

For  tachnical  reasons,  such  ss  tha  difficulty  of  measuring  soma  kinds 

of  "capacity,"  and  to  handle  the  problem  of  allocation  and  possible  bottle- 

nacks  where  one  item  is  later  trsnsforoiad  into  a  variety  of  others,  three 

series  of  maasuras  were  sat  upi  actual  1929  production,  possible  capacity 

production  based  on  existing  facilities  and  manpower,  and  a  "desirable"  or 

"budget"  production.  Tha  latter  oieasura  was  necesssry  to  give  real  meaning 

to  the  capacity  measuraa~a.g.,  steel  mill  capacity  means  little  unless  Ic 

is  somehow  decided  what  ^oportion  will  go  into  rsllroad  rails,  capital 

equipment,  or  household  appliances.   Thus,  s  natlonsl  budget  of  personal 

consuaption  was  set  up,  based  on  vsrlous  estimates  of  adequacy,  comfort. 
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aad  Actual  consualng  habits; 

...tlva  budget  lists  with  fair  accuracy  the  goods  and  servlcas 
which  tha  American  people  would  consume  If  their  desires  were 
satisfied!   In  other  words,  the  budget  Is  not  only  an  estimate 
of  possible  production  but  also  of  possible  consumptlon--ex- 
cludlng  the  assumption  of  a  radical  alteration  In  habits... 

Food,  clothing,  housing,  medical  care,  education,  transportation,  recrea- 
tion, social  and  civil  services  were  Included.   The  method  was  to  work  from 
raw  materials,  through  the  various  processings,  to  the  categories  of  final 
consumption;  then,  to  check  back  In  tha  other  direction,  working  out  th« 
allocaflon  of  materials. 

Aa  a  result  of  its  findings,  the  Survey  concluded: 

Tha  existing  resources,  plant,  and  personnel  of  the  United 
States  are  oot  only  capable  of  providing  a  high  stsndard  of 
life  f«r  tha  entire  United  States  but  are  also  capable  of 
■Imiltaaeously  replacing  obsolete  equipment  and  expanding 
tha  plant  at  a  rate  somewhat  higher  than  tha  satisfactory 
rat*  practiced  during  the  years  1923  to  1929.^ 

When  cranalated,  at  tha  end  of  tha  line.  Into  1929  dollars,  tha  Sur- 
vay's  budget  caaia  to  an  annual  Income  of  (4,370  for  a  family  of  4.02  per- 
sona. This  figure,  according  to  the  Survey's  calculations,  was,  aa  has  been 
noted,  not  a  kind  of  "average  minimum"  Incoota,  but  a  representation  of  what 
could  be  physically  conaioned,  excluding  all  "scarcity  valuations."  Thus, 
for  example,  only  a  certain  amount  of  food  can  be  eaten,  a  certain  nimber 
of  clothing  Items  worn  in  a  year--al though  in  the  latter  case,  custom  be- 
coaes  dominant.   (The  Survey's  clothing  budget  was  based  on  a  study  of  Sao 

Francisco  professional  classes'  clothing  expenditures.)   Aa  In  previous  CCT 

2 
economics.  Intrinsically  scarce  Items  would  be  left  outside  the  system. 

Quotations  are  from  Harold  Loeb  and  Associates,  The  Chart  of  Plenty 
(lew  Torki  The  Viking  Press,  1935),  pp.  5-6,  11,  18. 
2 

Writing  In  1946,  Loeb  recognized  the  difficulty  of  making  the  deci- 
sion between  "provldable"  and  "scarce"  goods.   Ultimately,  the  division 
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Hm  publlahcd  popular  laport  concliulad  with  tha  familiar  asaartlon 

Chat  tha  preaant  aconoalc  ayatam  could  not  dlatrlbuta  auch  a  quantity  of 

gooda  and  aarvlcaai  that  Inatallatlon  of  a  aultabla  aconooy  would  maan  tha 

thraahhold  of  a  n«w  ara.   New  aatlafactlooa  would  be  developed,  production 

of  acarca  gooda  would  be  Increaaad,  tha  quality  of  gooda  would  be  Ijnprovad, 

and  liberty  would  be  enjoyed  by  moat  people. 

In  other  word*.  It  would  seen  as  if  aoclaty  la  ready  to 
produce  and  dlatrlbute  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.,  aa 
autooatlcally  and  easily  a»  advanced  civilizations  today 
dlatrlbute  watet ,  <>  id  to  concentrate  Its  Individual  and 
collective  genius  on  those  vast  unexplored  fields  which 
up  till  now  have  been  aurveyed  only  by  favorably  placed 
spaclallata. 

OrKanlzatlon:  1934-1938 

With  attmtlon  la  1934  focused  on  undertaking  tha  Survey,  organlsa- 
tloaal  growth  and  activity  waa  oodeat.  btrapolatlng  froa  tha  greaa  r«- 
calpta  Hated  In  that  year's  Annual  8tat«a«at,  It  would  appear  that  about 
four  or  flv*  hundred  oMnbers  paid  duea  to  tha  New  Tork  headquarters.  (How- 
•rat,  ««  will  b«  aaen  later,  due  to  tha  CC's  organlcatlonal  atructura — or 
lack  of  It — this  figure  la  no  Indication  of  tha  number  of  Ita  adharanta.) 
ibout  13,000  In  llt«ratur«  was  sold  during  tha  year. 

Ths  p«rlod  also  served  Increaalngly  to  define  the  organltatlonal  and 

would  have  to  be  "Ixqyosed  frooa  above."  However,  "this  objection,  though 
serloua,  would  not  ba  conclusive,  since  a  consensus  exists  In  regard  to 
tha  kinds  and  quantity  of  most  basic  goods  requisite  for  the  countenanced 
living  standard—a  cons«aaus  which  could  be  used  for  making  that  division." 
But  by  this  time,  Loeb  hod  become  convinced  that  "the  question  become  aca- 
demic when  further  atudy  showed  that  full  production  and  a  oiarket  economy 
were  not  locoiapa tibia."  See  his  note  on  p.  213  of  full  Production  Without 
liar. 

Loeb  and  Associates.  The  Chart  of  Plenty,  p.  156.  The  full  official 
report  of  th*  Survey  was  published  as  Tha  National  Survey  of  Potential  Pro- 
duct CapacltT  (Sew  Tork  City  Housing  Authority,  1935). 
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thcoratlcal  dlstlnctivcnaas  of  the  Continental  Comnlttca  and  Technocracy 

Inc.  as  the  two  wings  of  the  aovetBcnt.   After  the  Chicago  fracas  of  June, 

1933,  relations  between  the  two  groups  continued  to  worsen.   Finally,  on 

April  14,  1934,  a  Bulletin  from  the  CCT  announced  that  the  forthcoming 

Survey  must  not  be  associated  with  the  term  "technocracy." 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  have  the  sober  and  accurate 
findings  of  the  survey  ascribed  to  Howard  Scoct  or  Prank  A. 
Vanderllp,  early  priests  of  technocracy;  connected  with 
"ergs"  or  thought  of  In  the  same  mental  breach  with  "sexual 
money." 

Units  and  Dlvlalona  were  urged  to  use  their  own  discretion  In  ac- 
quainting the  public  "with  the  draatlc  differences  between  Technocracy  Inc. 
and  the  Continental  Cooialctee."  The  terms  "Plan  of  Plenty"  and  "Continental 
Coomlttea'*  were  to  be  emphasized,  "and  the  word  ' technociacy'  relegated  to 
its  historical  relevance."  Subsequent  literature  Issued  by  the  New  Tork 
office  dropped  the  "on  Technocracy"  from  the  organization's  title  (although 
It  waa  retained  by  sooie  of  the  Division*),  and  the  basic  pamphlet,  The  Plan 
of  Plenty  was  reset  «d.th  the  discarded  term  deleted.   (Loeb's  book  Life  In 
>  Technocracy  and  Parrlsh's  Outline  of  Technocracy  remained  on  the  Cotatlt- 
tee'f  bibliography  until  the  end,  however,  although  the  Introduction  to 
Technocracy  was  dropped.) 

The  organizational  problems  motivating  the  public  dissociation  with 

the  term  "Technocracy"  are  made  explicit  la  the  final  paragraph  of  the 

Ayrll  U,  1934,  Bulletlni 

At  present  we  are  not  only  suffering  from  the  hostility  of 
Howard  Scott,  or  at  least  of  seme  of  his  organizers,  but 
also  from  his  errors.   This  double  weight  feels  like  e 
■lllstone.  In  the  Cast.   We  hope  to  create  a  strong  organl-. 
cation  here,  once  we  have  been  releaaed  froo  this  handicap. 


Itl4. 


Continental  Covalttee  on  Technocracy,   Bulletin  No,    11,   April   14, 
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Technocracy  Inc.  returned  the  fire  In  a  fine  old-faahloned  polemic 
dated  July  4,  1934.   Beginning  by  labeling  the  Continental  Cotnalttee,  In 
European  trrma,  a  "right  deviation"  ("an  abortion  promulgated  and  financed 
by  the  dominant  racket  of  any  particular  area.  In  order  to  alow  down  the 
development  and  progreai  of  any  new  movement")  "sponsored  and  promoted"  by 
the  "nationalized  Tammany  political  machine  of  the  Roosevel t -Parley  admlnl- 
•tratlon"  In  the  person  of  Langdon  Post,  It  continued  by  Implying  that  the 
CCT  filched  Its  contacts  from  Technocracy  files,  and  concluded  by  bestowing 
the  title  "Continental  Comnlttee  on  Advice"  on  the  renamed  group. 

With  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  Survey  In  February,  1935, 
the  Continental  Comnlttee  made  a  last  attempt  to  carry  Its  message-^flnally 
based  on  cold  fact  and  hard  flgures--to  the  American  people.  Stuart  Chase 
reopened  the  whole  issue  of  "Our  Capacity  to  Produce"  In  the  February,  193S 
Harper's,  emphaslclng  and  cooraendlng  the  findings  of  the  Survey.   The  Coianon 
Sense  articles  of  Loeb  and  Frazer  centered  around  the  Survey;  press  releases 
and  newspaper  publicity  followed  It.   Byron  N.  Scott,  Representative  from 
California,  Inaerted  an  eight-page  statement  on  the  Survey  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  1,  1933,  and  Wisconsin's  Representative  Thomas  R. 
AbHc  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  NSPPC  In  his  Forgotten  Man's  Hand- 
book. Charles  Beard  began  his  review  of  the  Survey:  "This  Is  the  oust  Im- 
portant book  of  the  twentieth  century  that  has  come  within  my  ken." 

The  Coonlctee's  leadership  turned  again  to  organizational  outters— 
which  by  this  time  could  only  be  described  as  chaotic.   And  despite  the 
efforts  of  Loeb,  Bonner,  editor  Pratt  and  others  In  the  local  unlta,  they 

Charles  A.  Beard,  Review  of  The  Chart  of  Plenty  by  Harold  Loeb  and 
Associates,  The  Hew  Republic.  82  (March  20.  1935),  p.  164. 
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would  remain  so  until  the  Coaalttee't  demise.   The  complicated  system  of 
three  classes  of  membership  and  splitting  dues  (paid  In  small  Installments) 
between  local  unit,  state  Division,  and  national  headquarters  multiplied 
bookkeeping  problenu  and  encouraged  non-payment.   Local  units  were  allowed, 
or  took  upon  themselves,  almost  complete  autonomy,  issuing  their  own  oiem- 
bershlp  cards,  setting  and  collecting  dues,  issuing  literature,  and  making 
and  breaking  alliances  with  other  reform,  radical,  and  political  organiza- 
tions.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  "members"  ihe  Committee  had, 
and  both  the  public  to  which  it  was  addressing  lis  appeal  and  its  own  mem- 
bership must  have  been  hard  put  at  times  to  know  precisely  what  It  was  all 
about.   By  the  middle  of  1936,  despite  valiant  attempts  at  reorganization, 
Loeb  confessed  to  a  friend:  "I  am  not  an  organizer.   I  may  be  a  writer.   I 
•a  trying  gradually  co  edge  out  of  the  organization  work." 

Units  of  Che  Continental  Committee  (whose  New  York  stationery  bore 
Che  title  "Continental  Coanlttee  for  An  Economy  of  Abundance"  after  193S) 
had  been  set  up  In  Denver,  Minneapolis,  and  Milwaukee;  the  Canadian  Tech- 
nocracy Association,  a  CC  affiliate,  had  groups  In  Edmonton,  Calgary,  and 
Ltthbrldge.   These  units  were  relatively  stable  and  In  some  instances  con- 
tinued as  discussion  and  education  groups  even  after  the  national  Committee 
faded  away.   But  in  most  cases  they  were  never  more  than  small  groups  of 
several  dozen  people,  able  to  schedule  lectures  when  Frszer  or  Loeb  passed 
through,  and  distribute  literature.   The  Denver  unit  published  Wlllsrd 
Hawkins'  Castaways  of  Plenty,  a  parable  of  plenty  that  would  be  popular 
with  radical  groups  years  after  the  Coimlttee  had  disappeared.   The  Chicago 
"unit"  was  no  more  than  a  couple  of  Individuals.   Other  small  units  may 

tetter  from  Harold  Uoeb,  June  18,  1936. 
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hmy«   cxlaced  for  «  clm«,  for  which  record*  no  longer  exiac.   From  ••  far 
«w«7  a*  Fairbanks,  Maaka,  a  group  requeaced  a  charter  In  193S. 

Only  on  the  West  Coatt  did  the  Continental  Comnlttee  on  Technocracy 
succeed  In  becoming  anything  like  the  organized  expreialon  of  a  laaas  move- 
■ent .   And  here,  consequently.  Its  organizational  successes  and  failures 
were  thrown  Into  bold  relief.   The  Initial  frenzy  surrounding  the  Intro- 
duction of  Technocracy  publicity  Into  Southern  California,  the  flurry  of 
Technocracy  organizational  activity,  and  its  consolidation  under  the  CCT 
have  been  noted.   But  the  California  Dlvlalon  was  soon  In  trouble.   For 
Its  H.  R.  Hadfleld,  feeling  that  months  of  educational  effort  In  the  fona 
of  acudy  groupa  waa  leading  nowhere,  apllt  from  the  Coanlttee  early  In  1934 
to  fora  the  National  Technocracy  League,  U.S.A.   "ACTION  and  ACTION  NOW  •• 
Apply  Political  Prcaaure"  became  the  League'a  alogana.   It  apparently  took 
George  Vail  Steep,  ch«  CCT'a  California  Dlvlalon  Chairman,  along  with  It, 
apllttlng  the  California  memberahlp.   On  March  6,  1934,  in  accordance  with 
Ita  declared  approach,  a  printed  letter  "TO  ALL  LIBERALS"  announced  the  en- 
doracment  by  the  League  of  Upton  Sinclair  for  Governor  of  California. 

After  the  KPIC  debacle,  the  Continental  Comolttee  began  to  organize 
again  In  California.  But  the  episode  had  cost  It  the  defection  to  Howard 
kott  of  some  talented  members,  and  perhaps  the  organizational  Initiative 
as  well,  "...it  la  ny  thot  that  Technocracy  Inc.  could  not  have  bekn 

launched  In  California  had  Mollis  and  Steep  refrained  from  throwing  in 

2 
their  lot  with  Sinclair"  wrote  editor  Pratt. 

Hardly  had  the  California  Division  begun  to  build  up  its  membership 

Letter  from  H.  R.  Hadfleld,  March  20,  1934. 
2 
Letter  from  E.  L.  Pratt  to  Harold  Loeb,  June  14,  1935. 
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•gain  when  another  mistake  was  made.   An  attempt  waa  made  to  gather  In 

■embers  of  the  phenomenally  popular  Utopian  society,  which  was  by  then 

(193S)  rapidly  dissolving.   This  move  disgusted  those  Continental  Coonlt- 

tec  technocrats  anxious  to  escape  the  "crackpot"  label,  and  the  former 

Dtoplan  leadership  which  did  affiliate  seemed  less  than  competent.  In  one 

case  even  ouklng  off  with  organizational  funds. 

As  a  result,  by  October,  1935,  Loeb  would  write  to  Bonner,  then  In 

California,  of  the  failure  of  the  organisation  there: 

Looking  back  on  the  past  two  years,  our  failure  in  California 
can  be  blamed  largely  on  the  utter  Inability  of  the  founders 
of  the  California  Division  to  enlist  leaders  or  even  to  hold 
their  own  membership. 

Pratt  cotiflrmed  that  the  failure  was  Indeed  complete:  "Today  there 
art  no  units  of  the  Continental  Coonlttee  left  In  California..."  He  felt 
that  confidence  in  the  CCT  had  been  shattered  by  "political  naneuverlng" 
and  that  "undeniably  some  of  the  best  and  most  Influential  [people]  were 
transferred  from  various  organizations  to  Technocracy  Inc."  And  superior 
organisational  techniques  were  noted  on  the  part  of  Scott's  Technocracy: 
"Ipaclal  precautions  are  taken  In  the  selection  of  unit  leaders.   They  arc 
exceedingly  careful  In  that  direction.  We  have  been  (In  the  past)  exceed- 
ingly csrcless." 

■uc  In  spite  of  this  dlsaial  history,  the  Continental  Coonlttee  waa 
to  have  one  more  chance  In  Southern  California.  The  occasion  was  a  series 
of  defections  by  leadera  and  members  of  some  of  the  Technocracy  Inc.  Sec- 
tions.  If  the  Continental  Cocmlttee  had  lost  oiembers  through  Its  own 

Correspondence  between  E. L.  Pratt  and  Harold  Loeb,  1935. 

Letter  from  Harold  Loeb  to  Charles  Bonner,  October  13,  1935. 

Letters  from  E.L.  Pratt  to  Harold  Loeb,  October  17  and  December  19, 
I93S. 
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IncptBC**,  Howard  Scotc'a  Ideology  and  tacclca  had  Injured  hi*  organisa- 
tion.  As  early  a*  October,  193),  Bonner  could  hopefully  tell  Loeb  that 
there  were  a  number  of  reaaona  for  a  noderate  amount  of  good  cheer: 

One  la  that  Scott  apoke  here  the  other  ntght,  In  Hollywood 
Bowl,  and  aa  a  contequence  we  got  aotne  new  membera.  ...Seve- 
ral letter  wrllera  point  out  the  fact  that  he  doea  not  try 
to  conceal  hla  belief  In  direct  action.   They  prefer  our 
educational  tactlca.' 


I 


By  the  end  of  December,  1935,  a  Provlalonal  Advlaory  Council  of 
•even  former  Technocracy  Inc.  Section  leadcra  had  been  formed,  and  the 
•nclre  Hontebello  Section  had  cone  over  to  the  Continental  Coanlttee. 
Other  Technocracy  Inc.  Sectlona  were  expected  to  follow.   But  Bonner,  on 
the  accne  In  California,  warned  chat  the  new  organltatlon  might  again 
•vaporate  unleaa  aooethlng  definite  waa  done  to  Involve  the  membera  and 
hold  their  allegiance:  "I  warn  you  however,  that  the  people  expect  a 
def Inlta  educaciooal  program--aomcthlng  in  the  form  of  a  atep-by-atep 
training."  Tb«  revitalised  California  Divlaion  waa  given  a  further  boost 
by  Loeb's  lecture  tour  early  in  1936,  and  in  February  Bonner  could  report 
L3  active  groups.   Attempting  to  learn  from  the  dlaasters  of  all  the  aovc- 

■ents  tfhich  had  swept  Che  state  in  rapid  succession,  "we  are  inviting  no 

2 
one  who  believes  chat  Che  millenlum  is  Just  around  the  corner."   In  Los 

Angeles,  discussions  were  led  by  a  Ph.D.  educator  in  the  public  school 

system  who  was  also  tha  Secretary  of  th«  California  Cooperative  Leagua. 

Early  in  19 J6,  Charles  Bonner  reported  to  the  New  York  office  on  tha  type 

of  people  Chen  being  recruited  into  the  California  groups: 

Tha  people  interested  In  Joining  the  Continental  Committee 
are  not  Che  usual  radical  fringe.   They  are  a  large  and 

Letter  from  Charles  Bonner  to  Harold  Loeb,  October  9,  1935. 

Letters  from  Charles  Bonner  to  Harold  Loeb,  December  26,  1935,  and 
February  11,  1936. 
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representative  section  of  the  middle  class  of  the  state. 
Most  of  them  are  Inlelllgent  and  realistic.   They  are 
willing  to  work  patiently,  and  are  not  likely  co  be 
diverted  from  their  course  by  emotional  appeals  for 
immediate  action. 

While  the  Cootlnental  Coonlttee  went  through  Its  recurring  cycles  of 
success  and  failure  In  California,  further  up  the  Coast,  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  it  had  achieved  the  dimensions  which  had  seemed  to  be  forecast 
for  the  whole  country  In  the  enthusiasm  and  response  of  1932-93.   The 
Washington  State  Division  of  the  COT  for  three  years  filled  the  role  of  a 
state-wide  mass  movement,  with  some  influence  also  in  neighboring  Oregon 
and  Idaho.   At  Its  height,  membership  has  variously  been  estimated  as  all 
Che  way  froa  four  or  five  thousand  to  "hundreds  of  thousands."  The  organi- 
sation officially  claimed  25,000,  "difficult  to  count  because  the  clubs 
gr«w  faster  than  the  central  office  could  work."  Centering  in  Seattle, 
Everett,  and   Spokane,  it  also  had  units  in  Takima,  Tacoma,  Kirkland,  Mon- 
roe, Pasco,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.   Early  in  1934  there  were  14  of  its 
Technocracy  Clubs  operating  in  Seattle;  by  1935  there  were  85  clubs  through- 
out the  state,  the  largest  with  500  members.  The  first  state  convention. 
In  March,  1934,  drew  250  delegates  and  elected  Dean  Richard  C.  Tyler  of  the 
Onlvcrslty  of  Iteshington's  College  of  Engineering  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Division.  The  third  convention,  in  February  of  1935,  was  attended  by  350 
delegates  and  200  visitors.   The  Division's  newspaper,  The  Western  States 
Technocrat,  reported  an  audience  of  7,000  for  a  speech  by  Loeb  in  Seattle, 
February,  1935,  and  felt  that  attendance  of  "somewhat  over  1,000"  at  a 
Spokane  lecture  might  seem  small  to  Seattle  Technocrats,  but  "when  the  con- 
servative nature  of  the  people  east  of  the  mountains  is  taken  into  consl- 

Letter  from  Charles  Bonner  to  Harold  Loeb,  February  4,  1936. 
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deration,  the  showing  wat  entirely  •atlefactory." 

The  Weatcm  States  Technocrat  was  in  Itself  a  sizeable  undertaking; 
by  1935  It  had  become  a  16-page,  small-tabloid  size  weekly,  with  coonent 
en  world  and  national  news,  as  well  as  expositions  of  technocratic  theory 
and  reports  of  the  Continental  Commiicee's  activities,   in  addition  to  the 
newspaper,  the  Division  had  its  own  radio  programs  in  Seattle,  Spokane, 
and  Yakloia,  financed  by  a  separately  incorporated  Radio  Foundation.  Most 
of  the  money  for  the  Foundation  came  froa  the  sale  of  coffee,  packaged 
under  the  "Plenty  for  All"  brand.   "Plenty  for  All"  stamps  were  printed 
as  another  publicity  device.   Still  another  undertaking  of  the  Washington 
State  Division  of  the  CCT  was  the  Continental  Producers'  and  Consumers' 
Foundstlon  which  succeeded  in  setting  up  s  cooperative  food  processing 
plant.  At  Its  peak,  the  Washington  state  headquarters  of  the  CCT  needed 
19  volunteer  workers  to  keep  up  with  the  necessary  paperwork--a  larger 
staff  than  the  national  headquarters  of  cither  the  CCT  or  Technocracy  Inc. 
•var  required. 

This  unique  flowering  of  technocracy  In  the  state  of  Washington  was 
probably  due  to  a  cooblnatlon  of  several  factors:  an  area  and  a  history 
prepared  for  liberal/radical  thought  and  action,  the  caliber  of  the  leader- 
ship Initially  attracted,  and  organization  early  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  the  mass  Interest  aroused  by  the  1932  publicity.   And  probably  of  slg- 
Blflcanca  In  the  Seattle  area,  where  the  organization  began,  were  the 
availability  of  free  meeting  places,  and  a  network  of  pre-cxlstlng  Connunlty 

Western  States  Technocrat.  February  26,  1935,  p.  10.   Data  on  the 
Washington  State  Division  of  the  CCT  is  from  copies  of  the  Western  States 
Technocrat,  correspondence  between  Division  leaders  and  Harold  U>eb,  and 
Florence  Kayne  Merrick,  "Technocracy  in  the  State  of  Washington"  (Unpub- 
lished manuscript).   See  also  Alfred  M.  Bingham,  Insurgent  America  (New 
Tork:  W.W.  Norton  and  Company,  1938). 
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Cluba  which  rapidly  became  foruma  for  technocratic  Ideaa  and  nuclei  of 
Tkchoocracy  Cluba.   Seattle,  acvcrely  hit  by  the  depreaalon  by  1932,  "vaa 
a  union  and  public  power  city,  achooled  In  econoalc  thinking  for  tha  public 
Intereat."  Soae  of  tha  people  to  becooe  active  In  the  Continental  CooDlttee 
had  worked  on  the  old  Union  Record  newapaper;  othera  had  been  active  In 
public  power  battlea,  and  were  then  or  later  to  become  prominent  In  liberal 
Democratic  party  polltlca  In  the  atate. 

The  aamc  1932  New  Outlook  artlclea  by  Wayne  Parrlah  which  had  elec- 
trified the  reat  of  the  country  had  had  their  effect  In  Seattle  too.   A 
bualneaaaan,  prealdent  of  a  chain  of  laundrlea,  hla  brother,  a  lawyer,  and 
another  lawyer  called  a  meeting  late  In  the  fall  to  dlacuaa  the  new  econo- 
alc Ideaa.   Gathering  In  a  hotel  cafeteria,  they  In  effect  provided  thca- 
aalvea  with  a  free  aaedng  hall.  Calling  itaelf  the  Technocracy  Club  and 
■••ting  every  Friday  noon,  the  group  Immediately  found  an  overflow  audience 
«ad  an  abundance  of  apeakera:  "Lawyera,  mlnlatera,  profeaaora  from  the  Unl- 
veralty  of  Waahlngton  and  collegea,  labor  and  city  light  people,  old 
•oclallata,  old  alngle  taxera." 

The  officers  of  this  flrat  Technocracy  Club,  later  to  become  tha 
Bucl^ua  of  the  atate  organisation,  conalated  almoat  entirely  of  profea- 
•lonala:  the  laundry-prealdent ,  two  lawyera,  a  member  of  thf   University  of 
Uaahlngton's  engineering  faculty,  a  Congregational  mlnlater,  a  conaultlng 
•Bglnccr,  and  an  architect. 

Mien  th«  January,  1933  eventa  In  New  Tork  reaulted  In  the  two  national 
organlsatlona,  the  Seattle  group  took  out  memberahlps  In  both.  And  contacts 
•era  made  with  other  technocracy  groupa  both  In  the  atate  and  elsewhere-- 
tkls  was  the  phaaa  of  apontaneoua  organization  and  gradual  cryatalllsatlon 
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which  we  h«ve  seen  In  operation  In  other  parts  of  the  country  In  1933. 
Th*  Continental  Cooalttee  gained  the  organizing  edge  over  Technocracy  Inc. 
when,  after  the  Colorado  conference  in  July,  1933,  Harold  Loeb  and  Felix 
Fraser  arrived  In  Washington  with  their  freshly  drawn  up  Plan  of  Plenty. 
nil*  quickly  provided  the  basis  for  successful  agitation  and  organisation. 
When,  In  the  spring  of  1934,  Howard  Scott  came  to  Seattle,  the  Technocracy 
Clubs  had  already  affiliated  with  the  Continental  Comnliiee.   Except  for  a 
few  defections,  that  allegiance  was  conflnaed  by  remarks  allegedly  nade 
froa  the  platform  by  Scott  about  the  lack  of  democracy  In  his  version  of 
the  technocratic  state. 

As  In  Che  case  of  the  Continental  ConiDlttee  membership  In  general, 
Cbla  aosc  successful  branch  of  the  movement  was  predominantly  middle-class 
In  active  membership  and  leaderahlp.   Harold  Loeb  recalls  a  distinct  Im- 
prasalon  of  the  Continental  Conmlt tee's  members  as  Including  two  types  of 
people,  not  mutually  exclusive:  old-line  non-Harxian  socialists  and  radicals, 
and,  occupationally,  white  collar  workers,  small  shopkeepers,  and  profes- 
•ioaala.   Because  of  its  maas  organization,  there  were  proportionally  fewer 

traditional  socialists  in  the  Washington  Division  than  in  the  CCT's  other 

2 
units. 

Late  in  1934,  when  it  was  becoming  obvious  that  the  success  in  Wash- 
ington was  not  being  duplicated  elsewhere  among  the  Continental  Committee 
units,  the  state  and  national  leadership  decided  to  send  Florence  Hsyne, 
lawyer,  secretary  of  the  Washington  State  Division,  and  popular  and  success- 
ful radio  speaker  on  technocracy,  on  an  organizing  tour.  The  tour  began 

Quotations  and  information  on  the  history  of  technocracy  in  Washing- 
ton from  Merrick  unpublished  manuscript. 

2 
Interview  with  Harold  Loeb. 
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wlch  •  ••ndoff  ■■•tine  filling  the  Seactlc  Civic  Audltorlun,  but  the  rc- 

aulc*  In  the  cnaulng  year  were  uniformly  dleappolnttng.   Long  stops  were 

■ade  In  Portland,  U>8  Angeles,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Hew  York,  Milwaukee, 

'Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  and  shorter  ones  elsewhere.   But  despite  cordial 

reception  and  Intensive  work,  permanent,  growing  organlzstlon  proved  Ijs- 

posslble  to  establish.   Recalling  the  effort  years  later,  the  former 

Rational  Organizer  wrotei 

The  personnel  seemed  unavailable.   The  Interested  persons 
everywhere  were  either  persons  so  busy  with  their  own  work 
and  civic  and  political  affairs  that  they  had  no  time,  or 
they  were  unemployed  or  elderly  persons  who  had  not  the 
organisational  ability.  ...Sometimes  It  seemed  the  people 
had  Just  settled  Into  their  misery  to  wait  It  out.   They 
were  akaptlcal  of  remedies.  Including  the  remedies  the 
lew  Deal  was  trying.   Yet  they  thought  maybe  things  were 
(•tdng  patched  up,  and  the  WPA  was  about  to  start. 

Tha  opportunity  for  technocracy,  at  least  as  represented  by  the  Ideas 
aod  approach  of  th«  Continental  Conmlttae,  seemed  to  have  been  lost  through- 
out the  country  at  large,  although,  as  wa  shall  see,  the  national  leadership 
■ada  several  aore  atteapts  to  recreate  it.  And  when  norencc  Mayne  returned 
to  S*actl«  in  October,  193S,  It  was  to  a  disrupted  and  declining  SKivemcntt 

In  •  cheap  office  In  an  old  building. . .she  found  a  lonely 
executive  secretary,  Bill  Moshler,  sad  and  dispirited.   The 
office  was  bare.   Files  and  typewriters  had  disappeared. 
The  grand  organisation  was  gone,  and  forever. 

>y  early  1939,  the  Washington  State  Division,  at  least  In  its  news- 
paper, had  becooc  strongly  politically  oriented.  The  slogan  "Technocracy 
In  '36  --  We're  On  Our  Way"  repeatedly  appears,  and  the  Implication  of  the 
assertion  that  of  all  the  CCT  units  "only  Washington  Is  sufficiently  organ- 
ised to  carry  a  majority  vote"  Is  clear.   In  Its  Issue  of  March  i,   1939, 
the  Western  States  Technocrat  noted  that  the  various  "cooperative  and  self- 


Slerr 


Ick  unpublished  ma.,    pp.    IS,    16,    IS. 
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help"  organlsatloiu  tud  a  algned  laenbcrshlp  of  over  30  million,   anough  to 

win  the  next  electlon"whlch  wa«  a  neceaalty  alnce  Rooaevelc   had   turned 

to  the  right. 

Any  liberal  victory  of  a  political  nature  1*  a  step  toward 
Technocracy.   A  coalition  victory  embodying  aubstanclal 
features  of  Technocracy  with  equitable  recognition  of  other 
participating  groups  would  be  a  decided  victory  for  Tech- 
nocracy. 

The  article  ends  on  a  leas  certain  note,  reaffirming  that  political  action 

could  bring  only  palliative  relief,  but  that  "Individually,  a  million 

Tachnocrata  have  a  great  duty  to  perforn." 

"Clitics'*  had  froa  the  beginning  been  anathema  to  Howard  Scott;  the 
word  had  been  his  choice  epithet  for  dismissing  the  Continental  Connlttee 
and  all  Its  works.   And  It  waa  precisely  the  Issue  of  political  action 
which  was  to  provide  the  precipitating  cause  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Oct's  wonderful  Washington.   Correspondence  between  the  Division  and  th* 
■cw  Tork  office  reveals  that  as  early  as  January,  193S,  Internal  faction- 
alism had  been  building  up.  There  was  discontent  over  the  operation  and 
financing  of  the  radio  programs  and  the  coffee  business,  dissension  over 
whether  these  activities  and  the  co-op  were  or  were  not  diverting  energy 
from  mora  basic  issues,  dlsagrcenent  between  the  educational  and  political 
action  advocates,  and  Joat  plain  peraonal  antagonism.   By  April  the  troubles 
had  reached  the  point  where  the  New  York  office  revoked  the  Washington 
Division's  charter.   In  an  attempt  to  atralghten  things  out,  Harold  Loeb 
flew  out  from  New  Tork.   But  the  Dlvlalon  split  over  the  Issue  of  political 
action,  most  of  the  membership  going  over  to  the  newly  formed  Washington 
CraaHinwealth  Federation,  a  successor  to  the  Coamonwealth  Bulldera  of  1934. 

Western  States  Technocrat.  March  5,  1935,  p.  7. 
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Although  It  becaoc  powerfHl  In  atate  polltlca,  the  Federation  waa  taken 
over  by  the  Cooaunlata  In  the  lace  1930' a,  a  fact  which  cauaed  Ita  dc- 
•trucclon  after  World  War  II. 

To  bolatcr  the  organization  and  aprcad  the  word  atlll  further,  the 
CCT  arranged  an  extenalve  apeaklng  tour  throughout  the  mid-  and  far  west 
for  Harold  Loeb  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  middle  of  April,  1936.   In 
between  lecturing  and  trying  to  convince  the  local  groupa  to  aend  duea  and 
record*  to  New  York,  he  waa  alto  knocking  out  the  first  few  In  a  terlea 
of  atudy  courae  lesaona.   Bonner  had  repeatedly  emphasized  the  neceaslty 
for  aucb  Icaaona  to  keep  an  avowedly  educational  organization  functioning, 
and  the  rival  Technocracy  Inc.  had  begun  to  lasue  Its  rather  substantial 
•tudy  Courae  lata  In  1934. 

At  th«  coacluslon  of  the  tour,  reorganization  waa  undertaken  In 
■ameat.  All  of  th«  Kaglonal  Divisions  except  Loa  Angelea,  Seattle,  Spo- 
kane, BdaMnton,  and  Portland  were  abolished,  and  all  the  local  unlta  In 
ether  areas  were  to  report  and  pay  duea  directly  to  the  Hew  York  office. 
There,  an  office  manager  was  hired  to  assist  an  overworked  secretary.  The 
22  study  course  lessona— one  or  two  sheets,  and  a  queatlon  sheet,  covering 
basic  cconoolca  wid  the  method  and  conclusions  of  the  National  Survey--werc 
regularly  being  sent  out  to  publisher  Pratt  for  printing.   By  July,  200 
■tudcnts  had  been  enrolled  with  the  New  Tork  office,  and  it  ordered  SOO 
copies  of  Lesson  #14 . 

But  optimism  was  short  lived.   While  good  crowds  had  turned  out  to 
listen  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Continental  Coonittee,  the  tour 
bad  not  had  the  expected  organizational  results.   In  May,  1936  Seattle 

Letter  from  Harold  Loeb  to  E.  L.  Pratt,  July  2,  1936. 
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rcportad  tkat  they  had  "BanaKed  Jusc  to  kaep  our  head*  abov*  watar.  Mea- 
b«rahtp*  are  not  coalng  In  aa  we  had  hoped,  nor  nonthly  concrlbutiona 
cither."  Two  aontha  earlier,  Pracc  had  adnltted  chat  Technocracy  Inc.  had 
outbid  the  CCT  In  Southern  California:  "One  of  the  unpleaaant  facta  that 
we  are  confronted  with  la  the  fact  that  tha  Howard  Scott  organization  con- 
tinue* to  forge  ahead;  and,  In  forging  ahead,  impedes  the  progress  of  our 
organization."   And  the  old  organizational  weaknesses  persisted:  lack  of 
follow  through  after  lectures,  entanglements  with  other  groups,  non-pajnaent 
of  dues.   Kxhauated,  the  leadership  In  California  and  Washington  reported 
to  New  York  that  there  was  oo  further  potential  In  those  areas:  Callfomlans 
had  been  made  apathetic  by  the  succeeding  waves  of  oovements  In  the  past 

thxcc  years,  and  in  Washington  there  was  a  continuing  chaoa  of  coapatlng 

2 
radical,  populist,  Utopian,  and  third  party  groupa. 

The  official  iMiithly  organ.  The  Answer--hopefully  looked  upon,  cegather 
irlch  tha  study  courac,  as  the  core  of  tha  reorganized  iaoveaent--waa  in 
trouble  too.  At  Its  peak,  before  the  name  was  changed.  It  had  had  4700 
•ubscrlbera  and  bundle  aalea  of  2000  to  9000  copies.   By  1936  subscriptions 
bad  declined  to  1200  and  bundle  orders  were  practically  nil— a  further  In- 
stance, Pratt  complained,  of  local  units'  lack  of  Interest  In  the  parent 
organization.   Three  separate  drives  brought  In  a  total  of  six  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  cmbaraaamcnt  did  not  continue  much  longer.   Illneas  farced  Pratt 
to  discontinue  publication  In  September,  1936.   By  December,  the  several 

^Utter  from  E.L.  Pratt  to  Harold  L9eb,  March  23,  1936. 
2 
Correspondence  between  Harold  Loeb,  Florence  Mayne,  E.L.  Pratt, 

•ad  Charlea  Bonner,  1936. 

tetters  from  I.L.  Pratt  to  Harold  Loeb  and  Charlea  Bonner,  May- 
leptember,  1936. 
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Lttcc  menbcr*  appointed  to  look  Into  the  proble*  could  not  agree  on 
Che  future  of  the  paper,  and  the  remaining  aubacrlber*  were  apparently 
turned  over  to  another  publication. 

Finally,  aven  the  New  York  headquarter*  auccuaibed.   Duea  were  not 
coalng  In,  IncooM  froa  aale*  of  the  Chart  of  Plenty  and  the  Report  of  the 
R8PPC  had  ceased,  literature  waa  gone  and  needed  to  be  reprinted,  and  Loeb 
waa  unable  to  continue  making  up  the  deficit.   Therefore,  Loeb  recoooended 
merger  with  the  American  Commonwealth  Federation  (a  popul lat-progreialve 
Third  Party  which  he  had  helped  found)  and  the  People's  league  for  Iconomlc 
Security.   And  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1936,  he  wrote  to  Bonner:  "The  Con- 
dnantal  Committee  la  no  more"-- the  voting  member*  had  accepted  the  merger. 
Th*  organltatlooal  picture  for  the  next  two  year*  1*  one  of  ccmplete 
confualon,  of  con*tantly  changing  "paper"  groupa,  none  of  which  amounted  to 
much  more  than  fancy  letterhead*  with  dlatlngulahed  ll*t*  of  profe**or* 
and  llberala.  Without  th«  old  Plan  of  Plenty  around  which  to  unite,  the 
League  for  Abundance-- th«  name  of  the  group  Into  which  the  CCT  had  *up- 
po*edly  merged- -evaporated  after  a  aerie*  of  dazsllig  intellectual  free- 
(er-«ll  meeting*. 

A  few  *cact«r«d  amber*  continued  to  glow  Into  1938  or  1939.  SsmII 
group*  kept  together  In  Milwaukee,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Portland,  and  Lo* 
Aagele*,  *ometlae*  under  the  League  for  Abundance  or  almllar  tltlaa,  aomc- 
tlme*  under  the  old  Continental  Coomlttee  name.   Diffidently  writing  to 
uk  Into  Juat  what  organisation  he  waa  algnlng  up  *oae  new  member*,  an  en- 
quirer from  Milwaukee  received  an  honest  reply  from  Harold  Loeb — he  really 
couldn't  *ay. 

Interview  with  Harold  Loeb;  correspondence  In  Loeb  file*. 
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la  Cha  norchwcat,  although  Howard  Scott  continued  to  appall  as  well 

aa  appeal  to  hla  audlencee,  hi*  organisation  began  to  pick  up  the  reananta 

of  the  Continental  Coealttee,  Washington  Division. 

Scott  Just  paid  us  a  visit  leaving  behind  h<.ai  the  usual 
conflict  of  opinion  and  a  group  of  us  formerly  known  as 
Technocrats  who  have  to  cringe  in  embsrassment  when  ac- 
quaintances assume  chat  he  is  connected  with  us  in 
soiae  way.  His  groups  are  growlnf;  here,  having  gathered 
in  a  good  many  of  our  former  members.^ 

Uashlngton  was  to  become  a  stronghold  of  Technocracy  Inc.  as  it  had  been 
of  the  CCT.   In  1960,  the  Northwest  Technocrat  of  Seattle  was  still  being 
published  "by  volunteer  labor  on  Technocracy's  own  press"  as  s  quarterly 
•llck-papei  magacine. 

Harold  Loeb,  Fallx  frazer,  and  others  of  the  New  York  Cosnlttee  con- 
tinued, occasionally,  to  meet  and  talk;  Loab  answered  letters  from  old 
(rleods  and  isolated  local  groups.   But  he  too  had  been  a  factor  in  th« 
Cooilttee's  decllaet  for  he  had  lost  faith  in  hla  own  thesis.  Ovar  a 
parlod  of  months,  Loeb  had  felt  a  growing  senae  of  uneasiness  about  the 
kaalc  assumptions  of  technocratic  economics.  The  issue  was  suddenly  crys- 
tallised by  a  question  posed  by  a  young  collega  Instructor  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Loeb's  speech  In  Minneapolis  during  the  1936  tour.  The  question 
Itself— Depending  on  the  amount  of  effort  expended,  could  not  anything  be 
considered  relatively  "scarce"  or  "abundant"? --was  hardly  startling  and 
could  have  been  answered  by  any  convinced  technocrat.   But  it  seems  to  have 
coalesced  and  precipitated  long-gathering  doubts.   At  that  moment  something 
changed;  the  belief  was  gone.   U>eb  continued  to  carry  on,  but  ha  was  glad 
CO  get  out  of  organizational  work  and  turn  to  raising  chickens  in  the 
country,  ruminating  on  all  the  questions  of  economics  which  now  seemed  so 


Letter  from  Florence  Mayne  to  Harold  Loeb,  November  IS,  1937. 
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laporcant.  Hlat   year*  of  thinking,  writing,  wartime  experiences,  and  fur- 
ther reflection  produced,  in  1946,  full  Production  Without  War--a  book 
well  within  the  tradition  of  orthodox  econonica. 


The  Continental  Coonlttee  was  gone.   But  like  the  last  exploiion  in 
a  dlniniahlng  cannonade,  one  more  curious  episode  was  to  punctuate  the 
•  Hence.   Paul  Brown  Corr,  a  Journalist  from  St.  Louis,  educated  at  Law- 
rence College  in  Wisconsin,  had  Joined  Technocracy  Inc.  in  March  1933.   He 
had  been  Executive  Secretary  of  its  Regional  Division  9038  and  Director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Section.   Appointed  Director  of  the  national  organization's 
Division  of  Publications,  he  was  responsible  for  the  initial  issues  «f  the 
■agaslne  Technocracy,  appearing  In  1935.   In  1936  he  directed  the  Central 

Tour  Cooolttca  which  sat  up  the  Itinerary  for  Scott's  midwestern  lecture 

2 
tour  that  year. 

But  la  Septcober  of  1938,  Corr  resigned  froa  Technocracy  Inc.   In 
hia  latter  of  resignation,  he  pointed  out  that  for  the  past  five  and  one- 
half  yaara  ha  had  been  sincerely  convinced  that  Technocracy  Inc.  "was  the 
■eat  conatructlva  organlxatlon  In  America."  However,  during  that  time,  ha 
had  baan  forced  to  reach  a  series  of  conclusions: 

That  flva  and  one-half  years  of  operation  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  as  an  organization  have  revealed  fundamental  weak- 
ncasaa  of  policy  and  administration  which  have  been,  and 
vlll  continue  to  be,  barriers  to  its  becoming  an  effective 
*gf  cf   for  realization  of  its  objective.   That  its  politi- 
cal intrigues  and  personal  antagonisms  have  repelled  sup- 
port of  tha  organization  by  men  whose  works  and  leadership 
have  contributed  much  to  a  wide  acceptance  of  the  analysis 
and  chief  objectives  of  technocracy. 

Loeb,  "A  Forgotten  Episode;"  Interview  with  the  writer. 
2 
Letter  from  Paul  B.  Corr,  January  14,  193S;  Letter  from  Howard  Scott, 

December  19,  1934;  Technocracy  Inc.  mimeographed  release,  March  1,  1935; 
Technocracy.  A-7  (May,  1936),  p.  22 
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Letter   from  Paul   B.   Corr   to  Technocracy   Inc.,    September   19,    1938 
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After  his  rcslgoacton  froo  Technocracy  Inc.,  Corr  approached  Uieb 

about  the  proapecta  of  reviving  the  Continental  Coanlttec.   A  latter 

written  to  a  Milwaukee  neaber  at  chia  time  clarlfie*  Corr'a  poaltloni 

There  haa  been  no  ceaiadon  In  the  denund  for  literature 
formerly  laaued  by  the  Continental  Conmltiee,  and  for  In- 
formation on  the  kind  of  Technocracy  for  which  the  CC 
atood  during  Ita  active  period.   It  Is  the  American  brand 
of  Technocracy-the  only  bulwark  against  ultimate  adoption 
of  the  dictatorial  variety  Inaplred  and  advocated  by  Howard 
Scott.' 

Harold  Loeb  did  not  really  truat  Corr'a  ototlvatloni,  auapectlng  a  aembcr- 
•blp  raid  on  the  part  of  Howard  Scott'a  group.   But  he  handed  over  the  list 
of  old  OCT  nembcra  anyvayi  "I  saw  no  hara  lo  giving  out  the  nanea  of  would 
b«  do-goodera  who  had  no  bent  for  direct  action.  They  might,  I  hoped,  in- 
filtrate bla  organisation  with  good  will."    (Whatever  the  motlvea  of 
Corr,  he  never  reappeared  in  Technocracy  Inc.) 

Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  December,  1938,  above  the  algnaturea 
of  Harold  Loeb,  felix  Frazer,  Charlea  Steele  (paeudonym  of  the  CCT'a  coa- 
■uaicatlona  enginaer),  and  William  B.  Smith  (one  of  the  NSPPC'a  reaearchera) , 
mlaeographcd  "Bulletin  I,  Second  Series"  was  sent  out  to  the  remaining  or- 
ganised sections,  directors,  and  former  sustaining  members.  Surveying  the 
history  of  th«  past  two  y«ars--thc  merger,  lapae  of  activity  and  straying 
from  the  central  thesis,  Paul  Corr'a  volunteering  of  •ervlces--"thc  under- 
signed members  of  your  Mew  York  Executive  Board,  impressed  by  the  ntnber  of 
letters  that  continue  to  arrive  urging  the  dealrabillty  of  carrying  on,  and 
by  Che  obscurity  of  the  economic  outlook,  have  decided  therefore,  to  put 
the  question  to  the  membership."   Included  with  the  Bulletin  was  a  quea- 

Lctter  from  Paul  B.  Corr,  December  1,  1936. 
2 
l«cb,  "A  forgotten  Eplaode,"  p.  28. 
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cloniutre,  asking  If  a  oaae  change  waa  favored,  for  auggeatlons  for  oi> 
ganlsaclonal  form  and  activity,  covering  baalc  nattera  of  policy,  and 
whether  the  rcapondent  favored  auch  Icnedlate  measures  aa  a  penalon  syatea, 
annual  minimum  wage,  and  aeeklng  his  attitude  toward  organized  labor,  both 
ATL  and  CIO.^ 

A  couple  of  dosen  replies  were  received.   The  name  game  was  brought 
to  Its  ultimate  abaurdltyi  the  Continental  Coanlctee  emerged  as  "on  Techo- 
nooy.**  But  there  waa  to  be  little  chance  for  converting  Technocrats  to 
Tectvonomats!  Corr  had  to  return  his  borrowed  office  furniture  to  Loeb 
before  it  could  be  seised  for  non-payment  of  rent .   Nothing  more  is  known 
of  CC/Techonomy. 

The  Continental  Coiamittee  had  died,  but  the  technocratic  ouvement 
had  not.  The  story  of  the  organization,  the  theorlea,  and  the  people  of 
lioward  Scott's  Technocracy  Inc.  as  It  survived  the  end  of  the  Depression, 
Che  Second  World  War,  the  Russian  threat,  and  Internal  upheaval.  Is  one 
Chat  is  seldom  dull! 


Continental  Comnlttee,  Bu 1 1 e 1 1 n  No.  I,  Second  Series,  December  IS, 


1938  (mimeographed) . 
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CHAPm  71 

non  THi  sicM  or  tui  morao 

I.  "Th«  Technological  Aray  of  the  New  itaerlca" 


Alongaldc  a  highway  In  weacern  Onlted  Stacea  or  Canada  today,  a 
visitor  might  notice  a  circular  algn  with  an  S-ahaped  line  dividing  It 
Into  red  and  altaalnum  colored  aegmenii.  If  the  traveler  knew  where  to 
look,  he  might  find  the  aame  emblem  on  atorefront  office  wlndowa,  on  the 
doora  of  grey-painted  automomoblles,  and  en  bualneas  ault  lapela.  For 
thla  la  the  Honad,  the  aymbol  of  Howard  Scott 'a  Technocracy  Inc. 

FrOB  the  vantage  point  of  early  1934,  an  obaerver  attempting  to 
predict  Scott '•  organisational  proapects  would  have  been  Juatlfled  In  de- 
livering a  negative  verdict.   The  flszllng  of  the  Technical  Alliance,  the 
collapae  of  the  Energy  Survey  at  Columbia,  the  dlaappolntment  of  the  Hotel 
Pierre  apeech,  and  the  disruption  of  the  Chicago  Continental  Convention 
hardly  would  have  created  confidence  In  his  leaderahlp  or  organisational 
abilities.   let  from  that  date--1934 — Scott  waa  to  head  an  organisation 
which  Increased  steadily  in  slse  and  activity  for  six  or  seven  yeara, 
SMlntalned  itself  on  a  stable  plateau  for  another  half-dozen  years,  and 
after  bitter  Internal  dissension  is  still  functioning,  although  greatly 
raduced  in  nisBbers,  in  1960. 

It   the  growth  and  persistence  of  Technocracy  Inc.  la  a  social  fact 
deaanding  analysis  and  explanation,  th«  descriptions  of  it  put  forth  by 
both  Its  proponents  and  Its  opponents  do  little  to  aid  the  process  of  un- 
derstanding. Technocracy  Inc.,  denying  any  ideological  or  organisational 
precedents,  insists  it  is  an  historically  unique  social  phenomenon.  The 
liberal  and  left  press  readily  dismiss  It  as  "native  faaclam"  although 

Hi 
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«ntl-fa«cl*a  has  aurked  Technocracy    Inc.'*   Ideology   for  nearly  rwo  decades. 
The  organltadon  boasts  of   Ic*   financial   lndepcndencc--lt   has  no  "debts  or 
subsldles"-'but    It   is   regarded  by  some  ex  ■■■hers   as  a   financial   racket    to 
provide   a  secure   If  laodest    income   for   Howard  Scott,    and  a  noc-so-modest 
bolstering  of    his   ego.      Before    the   war,    Scott's    annual    lecture    tours   pro- 
vided  the  organisational    focus  of  Technocracy   Inc. --today,   disillusioned 
apostates  claim  that  whatever   success    the  nuveoient   had  was    In  spite  of 
Scott,   not   because  of  him.      A  cursory  examination  of   Technocracy   Inc.'s 
literature    Is   scsrcely  okore    11  lunlnat  Ingi    alongside    the  emphasis  on  the 
unemotional,   open-ialnded,   matter-of-fact  method  of   scientific    investigation, 
is  Juxtaposed  a  stress  on  discipline,    leadership,    patriotism,    and  Americanism. 

To   cry   to  sort  out  some   strands  of   sense   in   this  confusing   tangle   is 
ch«  task  of   this  and  succeeding  chapters.     A  narrative  account  of   the  growth 
•nd  orientation  of   the  organisation  up   to   its   peak  at    the  onset  of  itaierlcan 
entry   into  World  War   II  will   be   followed  by  •  detailed  examination  of  its 
structure  and  operations   at    local   and  national    levels.      The  completed    theo- 
retical  system,    together  with   the   symbols   and  values   surrounding   it,   will 
be  discussed.      Then  the  changes  demanded  by   the  wartime   situation,   and 
postwar  factionalism,  will  conclude   the  historical   description.     Ftsgmcn- 
tary  evldeiKe  will  be  offered   as    to   the   social   characteristics,  motivations, 
and  perceptions  of  activists   In   the  movement.      Finally,   an  attempt  will  be 
■ade  to  characterise  Technocracy    inc.,   by  comparing  it  with  the  CCT  wing  of 
the  owvement   and  with  other  contemporary  movements,    and  by  suomaricing  and 
interpreting   its  historical    and  social    setting. 
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Ora«nlrcd  Crowthi  1934  -  1941 

Although  itoward  Scott'*  Technocracy  had  been  Incorporated  In  March 
of  1933,  we  have  aeen  chat  little  In  the  way  of  formal  organisation  aeema 
to  have  been  accoiapllahed  throughout  that  year. 

In  1934  the  attention  of  the  national  leadership  of  the  Continental 
Ccoolttee  was  centered  on  its  survey  of  product  capacity,  rather  than  en 
organlxat lonal  matters.   Whether  this  waa  an  added  Incentive  to  the  organi- 
sational effort*  of  Technocracy  Inc.  Is  Impossible  to  determine.   But  It 
was  In  1934  that  Scott  and  Helen  Hockett,  aided  by  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper- 
man, frank  McNaughcon,  were  first  able  to  establish  Sections  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  a*  solidly  organised  expressions  of  the  technocratic  movement. 

larly  in  1934,  Helen  Hockett,  acting  as  Tour  Director  from  Chicago, 
had  contacted  acacccred  groups  and  Individuals  Interested  In,  or  supporting, 
the  Technocratic  ■oyement--lts  two  "wings"  had  not  yet  solidified  across 
th«  country — as  well  a*  civic  and  service  organisations  who  might  b«  in- 
carasttd  in  hearing  Howard  Scott  speak.  The  pralimlnary  itinerary  as  of 
fabruary  23,  1934  shows  only  four  host  groups  clearly  identified  with 
Technocracy  Inc.:  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Phoenix.  The 
initial  speech  in  Cleveland  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Bellamy 
Society;  in  Ann  Arbor,  of  the  University's  Vanguard  Club;  in  Everett, 
Washington,  of  Che  Technocracy  Club;  in  Los  Angeles,  of  the  "combined  clubs 
and  societies  interested  in  Technocracy" — here,  there  were  so  PMny  requests 
that  final  plans  could  not  be  loade  In  advance.  The  tour  was  scheduled  to 
proceed  westward  from  New  York  through  Cleveland,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  St. 
touts,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Salt  Lake  City,  Phoenix,  and  points  in  between 
to  the  Southern  California  area.   Prom  there  Scott  would  turn  northward 
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to  Che  San  Pranclaco  area,  Portland,  the  Seattle  area,  and  Vancouver,  B.C.' 
Arriving  In  Southern  California,  Scott  and  Mlaa  Hockect  at  last  were 
able  to  aolldfy  aomethlng  approaching  a  baae  for  Technocracy  Inc.   Five 
thouaand  people  turned  out  to  hear  Scott  apeak  at  the  Lot  Angelea  Shrine 
Auditorium;  36  converta  were  rounded  up  to  form  the  firat  Section  In  the 
area.   In  a  few  weeka,  alx  full  Sectiona  were  formed,  and  in  May,  1935, 
Technocracy  Inc.  claimed  that  new  Secdona  and  provisional  groups  had  been 

forming  there  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month,  "and  now  the  rate  of  increaae  Is 

2 
beginning  to  accelerate  more  rapidly.    The  requirement  for  a  Section  was 

25  members,  dues  were  $5.00  a  year,  of  which  half  went  to  the  national  head- 
quarters and  half  was  retained  by  the  local  Section. 

Thii»,  with  avcn  a  half-doten  strong  Sections  in  Southern  California, 
•  stare  could  b«  sMde  on  further  organisational  work.  The  recruitment  to 
Technocracy  Inc.  was  from  the  beginning  plagued  by  high  rate  of  turnover, 
and  splits  and  defections  have  already  been  noted.  Ho   official  statements 
of  membership  or  Section  listings  were  ever  given  out  by  Technocracy  Inc., 
but  available  evidence  suggests  that  a  high  point  of  thirty  to  forty  Sec- 
tions ouy  have  been  reached  in  Southern  California  during  the  years  1934-35; 
latar,  about  20  Sections  seem  to  have  been  active  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
alone,  froa  the  late  1930's  through  the  1940's.''   (In  1936  the  CCT's  Pratt 
estimated  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  membership  at  5,000.   It  is  not  clear,  however. 
If  ha  was  referring  to  the  organltatlonal  nationally,  or  only  to  Callfamla. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  The  Itinerary  for  Howard  Scott  National  Lecture 
Tour  as  of  February  23.  1934  (mimeographed)  . 

2 

Technocracy.   A-1    (May,    1935),   p.    2;    The  Technocrat    (November,    1948), 

>.  3. 

Whlteman  and  Lewis,   Ch.    II;    Section  Directories    in  varloua   Issues 
of  The  Technocrat.    1938-1948;    Letter   from  Howard  Scott,    December   19,    1934. 

^Utter  from  1.  L.    Pratt    to   Harold   Loeb,   March  23.    1936. 
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Technocracy  Inc.'*  ability  to  organli*  auccaaafuUy  in  Southern 
California  waa  helped  by  the  effort*  of  two  talented  local  leadcra,  Frank 
McNaughCon  and  Jonathan  F.  Clcndon.   HcNaughton,  a  newapaperaan,  vaa  one 
of  the  flrat  Scott  aupportera  In  the  Loa  Angelea  area.   An  effective  apeaker, 
he  aoon  left  the  platfona  to  devote  hla  anerglea  to  The  Technocrat"the 
flrat  publication  of  Technocracy  lnc.--laaued  for  aevrral  year*  aa  a 
■laeographed  weekly,  before  becoming  a  monthly  printed  publication. 
Clcndon,  a  atage  and  aovlc  actor,  had  been  an  early  Technocrat,  then 
Joined  and  became  prealdent  of  the  phenomenally  popular  and  ahert-llved 
lived  Utopian  Society  of  1933-34.   In  1934,  he  realgned  from  the  Utoplana 
CO  become  an  organiser  for  Technocracy  Inc.   Acclaimed  aa  a  popular 
speaker,  by  1936  he  had  been  aent  on  an  oxcenalve  tour  of  cltlca  and  towns 
In  chc  northweatcm  Onlted  Statea  and  Canada.   The  enthualaatlc  actlvltle* 
of  a  well-known  and  reapected  Loa  Angelea  physician  and  hi*  family  vera 
also  crcdlced  for  sobs  of  Technocracy  Inc.'s  early  aucce**  In  the  area. 

Soaewhst  aore  aodcrate  success  sceaa  to  have  been  atet   In  Washington 
—the  rlvsl  COT  was  at  Its  strongest  here — but  In  the  British  Colunbla  area 
•round  Vancouver,  Technocracy  Inc.  gained  another  stronghold  In  1934.   Here, 
■obert  Croalc,  publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  was  sympathetic  to  Cha  cause, 
favoring  Scott  and  hla  organisation  with  extensive  publicity.  And  In  Van- 
couver, another  Journalist,  L  N.  Dickson,  became  a  competent  local  leader, 
launching  another  mltaeographed  publication.  Technocracy  Digest.  Other 
aross,  too,  began  coming  into  the  organisation — more  rapidly  than  tht  New 
York  headquarters  staff  could  handle  the  paperwork.  If  reports  ar«  to  be 
bollcvcd. 

Whltcman  and  Uewla,  Chapters  II-III;  Technocracy.  A-1  (May,  1933), 
pp.  2,  14;  A-S  (Auguat.  1936),  pp.  21-22. 
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IWo  aora  mlmcographad  pubUcatloiu  appaared  In  1934,  The  Monad 
laauad  by  Cha  Kanaaa  City  Section,  and  The  Wlaconiln  Technocrat  fron  Mll- 
waukaa.   Tha  lattar  waa  ahort-llved,  a*  Ita  editor  and  hi*  aaaoclatea  went 
over  CO  tha  CCT  at  tha  and  of  the  year.   (The  Monad,  too,  wa*  gone  by  the 
end  of  1936  —  tha  Kanaaa  City  Section  waa  to  be  weakened  by  a  apt  It  le'l  by 
two  people  who  had  cooplled  the  flrat  Technocracy  Inc.  pamphlet,  Some 
Quaatlona  Anawerad.   By  the  end  of  1934  they  had  rebelled  at  tha  aectarlan 
attitude  of  Technocracy  Inc.  and  had  formed  the  "Economic  Security  League," 
a  group  friendly  to  the  Continental  Conalttec  on  Technocracy  and  other 
"abundance"  groupa.) 

1h«  New  Tork  Headquartera  of  Technocracy  Inc.  rcaponded  qalckly  to 
Cha  Initial  organlxatlonal  growth.  A  aet  of  By-Lawa  to  regulate  Section 
•ctlvltlaa  waa  laauad,  aa  well  aa  foraa  for  Section  reporta  of  duea  and 
other  flnancea,  oaatlnga,  ocmberahlp,  and  literature.   In  March,  1934,  the 
official  atudy  couraa  waa  announced,  and  aloeographed  leaaona  began  to  be 
iaauad — tha  flrat  16  of  an  eventual  22  ware  completed  by  the  and  of  the 
7««r.  By  July,  aasb-rahlp  carda  had  been  printed.   In  October,  the  head- 
quarters moved  into  larger  office  apace,  and  on  the  ISth  of  December  an- 
nounced to  tha  mambarahlp  that  a  aufflclent  staff  had  been  recruited  to 
•at  up  separata  departnenta  to  handle  aora  efficiently  the  demanda  imposed 
by  conatantly  increasing  growth,   rive  Divisions  and  their  Dlrectora  were 
listed.^ 

At  one  point  at  the  end  of  1934,  however,  the  deaanda  of  growth 
•aeaad  not  to  b«  supported  by  funds;  tha  Technocracy  Inc.  headquarters 
was  apparently  faced  with  the  aaac  problem  which  had  helped  defeat  the 

llimaographed  releaaea  and  correspondence  from  National  Headquartera, 
Technocracy  Inc.,  1934. 
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CCT.    The  floanclal  crisis  must  have  b««n  act  In  one  asnner  or  another. 
Aa  flnaoclal  reports  were  never  Issued  to  the  aembershlp,  the  laonetary 
■IcuatloQ  of  Technocracy  Inc.  became  over  the  years  a  source  of  riasor 
outside  the  organisation,  and  finally  of  dissension  within.   Stories  cir- 
culated of  a  Park  Avenue  "angel"  for  Scott,  but  no  evidence  was  ever  pre- 
sented.  Whatever  the  case,  the  headquarters  was  never  able  (or  willing, 
according  to  the  allegations  of  some  members)  to  support  full-time  or- 
ganizers In  the  field,  or  to  subsidize  the  field  publications.   (And,  at 
lease  until  the  middle  of  1938,  there  Is  little  evidence  of  effluence  sbout 
the  headquarters.   Offices  were  modest,  and  the  first  official  pamphlets 
and  Che  Study  Course  book  had  to  be  printed  by  various  local  Sections. 
for  several  years,  the  main  Items  dispensed  by  Headquarters  were  copies 
of  the  Introduction  to  Technocracy  and  ABC  of  Technocracy  which  had  been 
bought  in  quantity  from  their  coonierclal  publishers  at  remainder  prices 
and  w«r«  sold  to  members  at  a  fraction  of  the  original  listing.) 

At  Any  rata,  by  the  end  of  1934  Technocracy  Inc.  had  all  the  essan- 
tlal  elements  found  In  Its  subsequent  organisation:  A  headquarters  staff, 
a  study  course  around  which  classes  could  be  built,  field  magaslnes,  offi- 
cial literature,  a  formalized  and  enforced  set  of  regulations  for  locsl 
vnlts,  and  actively  operating  nuclei  for  such  local  organization.  From 
193)  until  about  1940  or  1941  the  atory  of  Technocracy  Inc.  contains  two 
•sseatLal  aspects;  the  growth  in  numbers  and  activities,  and  the  increasing 
femallzatloo  of  the  goal  toward  which  auch  organization  was  directed  and 
the  tactical  means  of  attaining  It. 

la  Hay  of  193),  Technocracy  Inc.  was  st  Isst  sble  to  launch  Its 

John  V.  Dltteiaore,  Finance  Chairman,  National  Board  of  Governors, 
Technocracy  Inc.,  To  All  Sections.  December  14,  1934  (mimeographed). 
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efflclAl  publication,  Technocrmcy.   Announced  a*  a  aonchly,  lea  publica- 
tion waa  to  be  arratlc,  finally  caaalng  with  the  Dcceiabar.  1942  number. 
rroa  Ita  pagea,  auppleaantad  by  reporca  In  the  local  aagaztnea  and  rccol- 
lectlona  of  fonaar  Beabera,  we  can  glean  the  atory  of  the  organisation 'a 
growth  and  aeoae  the  motivating  spirit  which  Infused  it.   Particularly 
laiportant  are  the  descriptions  of  Scott's  annual  tours  which  reflected 
the  current  strength  of  his  following. 

Howard  Scott 'a  departure  for  the  West  in  October  1933  on  board  a 
crack  Santa  fe  train  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  hltch-hlklng  atmosphere 
surrounding  his  trip  the  previous  year.   Evidence  of  organization  waa  by 
now  vlalble,  aa  delegatlona  of  members  met  the  train.   Southern  California 
waa  atlll  enthualastlc--lO,000  people  turned  out  to  hear  Scott  apeak  at 
Che  Hollywood  Bowl;  a  flurry  of  mcmberahlp  and  public  aeetlnga  followed. 
A  "Technocracy  Day"  waa  proclaliacd  at  San  Dlego'a  California  Pacific  In- 
tarnaclonal  Kxpoaltlon.  Heading  north  after  a  speech  at  San  Pranclaco, 
Scott  spoke  a  half-dosen  claaa  In  Portland,  and  again  about  the  same  In 
various  cltlca  and  towna  in  the  state  of  Waahlngton.  To  conaolldate  or- 
. ganlsatlonal  galoa,  McNaughton  of  Los  Angelea  traveled  with  Scott,  stopping 
off  again  at  all  the  new  groupa  On  his  way  back  south.   Audiences  in  the 
three  western  provlncea  of  Canada  seemed  to  welcome  Scott  almost  aa  en- 
thusiastically as  thoae  in  Southern  Callfamla. 

With  th«  eonclual«n  of  this  tour,  the  main  centers  of  strength  had 
been  tapped:  Southam  California  and  northweatern  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Cleveland  area  was  already  organizing,  and  other  areas  would  later  be 
organized  with  ssmII  cluaters  or  Isolated  aectlona.   But  the  mala  Increaaes 

^Technocracy,  A-6  (March,  1936),  p.  18;  A-5  (December,  1935), 
pp.  6-12. 
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In  atrangth  would  coo*  froa  the  area*  alraady  "opened  up." 

A  1936  Central  Stacea  tour  by  Scoct  apparently  waa  not  overly  auc- 
caaaful  In  terma  of  aparklng  new  Secciona,  although  already  exlatlng  unit* 
In  St.  Loula,  Kanaaa  City,  poin^a  In  Wlaconaln,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Cleveland  were  vlaltcd.   In  the  aame  year,  California'*  Jonathan  Glandon 
covered  aome  S3  northweatern  polnta  to  aolldlfy  the  organization  there. 
By  the  tin*  of  Scott'a  third  tour.  In  Auguat,  1937,  craphaala  wa* 
beginning  to  ahlft  to  follow-up  work  by  local  ipeaker*  and  organlzera,  and 
the  establlahment  of  atudy  claa*e*.   The  tour,  eacoispasalng  30  Canadian 
cltlea  In  four  provlncea  and  40  American  cltlea  In  eleven  atatea,  covered 

■oat  unit*  of  the  organization.   The  average  attendance  at  public  acetlnga 

2 
vaa  Ml,  with  a  maxlnua  of  6,200  at  one  unapeclfled  location.    Bealdea 

report*  of  new  Section*  chartered,  1937  *aw  tangible  evidence  of  Incraaalng 
Tachnocracy  Inc.  activity.  Three  additional  oMgazlnea  were  launched:  The 
northern  Technocrat.  In  Edmonton,  Alberta;  The  Foothllla  Technocrat.  In 
Calgary,  Alberta;  and  Streamline  Age  In  Phoenix,  the  latter  In  printed 
fonaat.   By  thla  time,  Loa  Angelea'  Technocrat  had  become  a  printed  monthly, 
•a  had  Vancouver'a  Technocracy  Digest.   Two  other  aucceaaful  local  Section 
publlcatlona  were  Portland'a  Section  Poet,  begun  In  1936,  and  Cleveland'* 
$141  which  had  atarted  a*  a  mimeographed  monthly  In  193).   Other  publlahlng 
project*  Indicate  both  an  Increaae  In  atrength  of  the  Section*  undertaking 
then,  and  an  organization  widespread  enough  to  aupport  them.   Saakatoon  and 
Wlnnepeg  each  got  out  a  printed  edition  of  the  official  Study  Courae,  Van- 
couver reprinted  th«  Introduction  to  Technocracy  and  Science  v.  Chao*. 

^Technocracy.  A-7  CHay,  1936),  p.  22;  A-8  (Auguat,  1936),  pp.  20-22. 
^Technocracy.  A-11  (April,  1938),  p.  22;  A- 14  (October,  1938),  p.  12. 
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both  atandard  ttama  In  Itechnocracy  Inc.  lltaratura,  aa  wall  aa  othar 
laaflata  and  pamphlata. 

In  1938,  aa  a  nav  racaaalon  paralatad  In  tha  Dotted  Stataa,  aavara 
drought  bankruptad  tha  aconooy  of  Canada'a  waatarn  platna,  and  war  clouda 
gatharad  ovar  Buropa,  it  auac  have  aeeaad  to  aany  that  Scott 'a  prediction 
of  the  and  of  an  epoch  waa  at  the  point  af  being  fulfilled.   (The  drought 
«nd  receaaion  ware  explicitly  recognized  by  the  Technocrata  aa  factora  in 
their  growth.)    Theaa  external  events  were  reflected  in  a  buret  of  Tech- 
aocracy  Inc.  growth  and  activity.   At  tha  outaat  of  Scott 'a  1938  tour,  it 
waa  announced  that  bacauae  of  the  growth  of  tha  organitation,  only  key 
cantara  could  ba  viaited"18  were  aelected.   "Theaa  citiea  (with  one  or 
two  exceptiona)  ara  tha  focal  pointa  of  froa  five  to  thirty  unite  of  Tech- 
nocracy."  The  Hat  thua  givea  a  good  indication  of  the  diatrlbutlon  of 
Technocracy  Inc. 'a  atrangth  in  what  waa  probably  Ita  peak  period:  Cleveland 
and  Akron,  Ohio;  Applaton,  Wlaconain;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Regina,  Saaka- 
toon,  and  Prince  Albert,  Saakatchewan;  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  Alberta;  Van- 
couver and  Victoria,  Britiah  Columbia;  Seattle,  Waahington;  Portland,  Ore- 
gon; Salt  Lake  City,  Dtah;  San  Pranciaco,  Loa  Angelea,  and  San  Diego,  Cali- 

2 
(ornla;  and  Rioanix,  Aritona. 

Dm  tour  waa  reported  In  auparlativaa  in  Technocracy's  magacinea, 

which  aomctiaaa  quoted  at  length  from  axtenaive  preaa  coverage.  Audience 

reaponae  and  maobarahlp  gaina  ware  cited.  An  Akron  newspaper  waa  quoted 

as  aaying  "We  have  no  deaira  to  poke  fun  at  either  Scott  or  Technocracy" 

and  to  report  aobarly: 

The  Northern  Technocrat  (April,  1938),  pp.  16-17;  BlAl  (October, 
1937),  p.  15;  (July,  1938),  p.  6. 

^Technocracy.  A- 14  (October,  1938),  p.  12. 
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Allc*  Longworth  Roosevelt,  prince**  of  the  Oy*ter  Bay 
Eooaevelta,  spoke  to  a  bored  and  scanty  audience  at 
the  araory  Thursday  night.   Howard  Scott,  the  origin- 
ator of  Technocracy,  addressed  over  2,500  people  from 
tha  aaaa  platform  a  night  earlier. 

U>s  Angeles*  Technocrat  noted  that: 

evident  first  In  Canada,  but  holding  true  to  form  down 
the  Pacific  Coast,  audiences  consistently  received  Tech- 
nocracy's message  enthusiastically  with  an  absence  of 
reslstanca  and  heckling.   Ilie  significant  feature  was 
th*  number  of  listeners  who  were  reddy  and  eager  to  Join 
the  organization.   In  no  city  along  the  way  was  the  work- 
ing force  equal  to  the  flood  of  membership  applicants. 

In  Reglna,  reportedly  more  than  a  third  of  an  audience  of  "over  600"  re- 
mained for  recrulcment  after  the  lecture;  in  Vancouver,  about  500;  and  In 
U>s  Angeles,  where  the  6900  aeat  Shrine  Audltorlias  was  filled,  somewhere 
between  one  and  (wo  thousand  people  Interested  In  becoming  Technocrat* 
•tayed  for  the  organizational  meeting.   Knthuslastlcally,  The  Technocrat 
could  claim:  "Ivery  Indication  shows  that  Che  Impetus  resulting  from  this 
1938  tour  1*  akyrockatlng  Technocracy  Inc.,  Into  first  place  a*  the  domin- 
ant organization  in  bot.h  Canada  and  the  United  State*  preparing  for  aoclal 
change." 

Tha  Keglo*  Dally  Star  seem*  to  have  caught  the  mood  of  tha  moaant: 

Whan  Howard  Scott,  a  tall,  scowling  American  engineer 
first  visited  Keglna  aome  year*  ago  and  expounded  his 
theory  of  Technocracy  he  was  greeted  with  mild  toler- 
•nc«,  good  nature,  and  some  serlouene**. 

Friday  night  the  aame  Howard  Scott,  grown  a  little  older, 
perhaps,  but  atlll  scowling,  still  speaking  In  a  cold, 
metallic  style  that  was  all  the  more  terribly  effective 
In  vlaw  of  the  shuddering  'facts'  he  produced,  told  a 

A«  quoted  in  Technocracy.  A-15  (December,  1938),  p.  20. 
2 
The  Technocrat  (Jaunary,  1939),  p.  lU . 

The  Technocrat  (December,  1938),  pp.  3-5;  (January,  1939),  pp. 
19-16. 
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crowd  of  aor*  than  600  that  hta  organization  la  growing 
■o  faat  that  before  long  neither  Canada  nor  the  U.S. 
could  dlacuaa  war  without  parmlialon  of  thla  organization. 

Ha  predicted  that  chaoa  was  Jutt  ahead,  a  matter  of  only 
•  few  yeara  now.  The  altuatlon  waa  too  far  gone  for  any 
political  theory  to  aave  It. 

Bealdea  the  word  of  Howard  Scott,  there  were  other  evidence*  of 
hit  organization'!  expanalon.   By  1938,  the  locally  edited  and  publlahed 
field  magazines  ware  all  pollahed,  printed  publications  which  had  become 
•aven  In  number— Phoenix'  Streamline  Age  folded  In  1938  but  another  new 
publication  had  appeared,  Winnipeg's  Prairie  Technocrat .   By  now  Lea 
Angeles'  monthly  Technocrat  was  appearing  In  modern  sans-serif  typography 
on  20  pages  of  heavy  coated  stock.   And  other  Section  publishing  ventures 
continued  to  growi  Vancouver  brought  out  a  new  pamphlet.  Technocracy  In 
flaln  Terma.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Edmonton  each  Issued  several  printings  of 
pamphlets  by  local  people,  Wilton  Ivle's  America  Must  Show  the  Way  and 
CD.  Koe'a  The  Mystery  of  Money.   Winnipeg  put  out  a  fourth  edition  of  the 
study  course  that  was  to  go  through  five  printings  under  Its  auspices. 

In  addition  to  the  formation  of  new  sections,  existing  ones  were 

expanding.   In  June,  two  Sections  In  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  the  Vancouver, 

2 

Cleveland,  Edmonton,  and  Mew  York  City  unlta,  had  moved  Into  larger  office*. 

And  Technocracy  Inc.'s  headquartcrs--changlng  It*  title  from  General 
Headquarters  to  Continental  Headquartera  (CHQ)  In  1938--In  May  moved  from 
the  old  offices  at  250  Kaat  43rd  Street  to  larger  quarters  at  135  Eaat  44th 
Street,  New  York.   (But  the  move  necessitated  the  first  special  financial 
*PP*al  to  the  membership.)    Its  magazine.  Technocracy,  managed  to  publish 

Aa  quoted  by  The  Technocrat  (December,  1948),  p.  4. 
Technocracy.  A-12  (June,  1938),  p.  22. 
^8141  (July,  1938),  p.  5. 
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fl««  laauca  that  y«ar,  the  only  year  except  193S  that  it  got  out  aora 
Chan  three.   And  beginning  In  1938,  all  pamphlet  publication  waa  gradually 
taken  over  by  CHQ.   By  the  end  of  19A0,  publication  of  the  atudy  courae 
waa  alao  moved  to  New  Tork. 

nineteen  thirty-eight  appears  to  have  narked  the  laat  great  apurt 
In  the  growth  of  Technocracy  Inc.   (In  Auguat,  the  "biggest  growth  of 
•eobershlp  yet  recorded"  had  been  announced.)    Succeeding  Howard  Scott 
tours  arc  generally  reported  In  more  muted  tones,  and  careful  examination 

of  publlahed  attendance  figures  shows  In  some  Instances  a  slight  drop  from 

2 
tha  enthusiasm  of  1938.    It  seems  that  while  the  organization  continued 

to  expand.  It  grew  at  a  slower  rate,  and--wlth  aome  exceptlons--ln  the 
areas  where  It  had  already  been  established.   A  report  to  the  membership 
at  Che  and  of  1939  claimed  54  more  cities  and  towns  In  eleven  states  and 
flva  provinces  saw  Sactlona  chartered  that  year  In  places  where  Sections 
had  not  previously  been  operating.   Section  membership  was  reported  at 
"new  blghs"  and  "cloaa  to  one  hundred"  new  organizers  were  authorized. 
Nora  newapaper  space  waa  received  by  Technocracy  Inc.  than  In  any  year 
•Inca  1932.   In  1940,  Technocracy  Inc.  reported  organizing  efforts  In 
Uasblngton,  D.C. ,  Rtlladelphla,  and  aeveral  cities  In  upstate  New  Tork. 
■ut  no  permanent  Sections  seem  to  have  taken  root  In  these  areas. 

Despite  auch  occaalonal  reports  of  organizational  growth.  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  appeara  to  have  reached  a  stable  point  about  1939  or  1940.  Tha 

Technocracy.  A-13  (August,  1938),  p.  21. 

e.g..  The  Technocrat  (November,  1939),  p.  23. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  Harch  of  Events  Deals  Technocracy  Aces--All  Aces. 
General  Hailing  No.  30a,  December  31,  1939;  General  OrRanlzattonal  Activity. 
General  Hailing  No.  41a,  November  30,  1940  (mimeographed). 
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b««^uartcrs  Bagasln*  appeared  three  ctaaa  In  1939,  twice  In  19A0,  once 
In  1941,  and  once  again  In  1942,  Its  last  laaua.   The  feature  "In  the 
Field**  devoted  to  neva  of  organizational  actlvitlea,  ceased  with  the  Oc- 
tober, 1938  issue.   Interview  and  questionnaire  informants  ai^rea  that  the 
high  point  in  membership  was  reached  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  Second  World  War,  depending  on  the  individual  Sections  Involved.   In 
1938,  Technocrats  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  felt  that  they  were  "not  keeping 
up"  with  the  rest  of  the  organization;  by  November,  1940  the  Cleveland 
area  admitted  it  was  "lagging"  even  though  local  and  continental  expansion 
had  been  reported  in  May  of  the  same  year.   While  Technocracy's  anti-War 
•land  prior  to  December  7,    1941  may  have  won  it  some  members,  they  may 
h«v«  been  lost  again  with  the  rapidly  changing  events.   When  Technocracy 
was  banned  in  Canada  in  1940,  Its  four   Canadian  publications  ceased,  and 
only  the  Technocracy  Digest  reappeared  after  the  ban  had  been  lifted.   By 
th*   end  of  1943,  bints  of  decline  are  evident  beneath  the  morale-building 
exhortations  of  a  report  from  CHQ;  while  the  development  in  1943  of  "really 
adequate  and  impressive  Section  Headquarters  with  large  trained  staffs  to 
operate  them"  Is  noted,  this  was  admittedly  made  possible  in  many  instancaa 
by  the  consolidation  of  aeveral  Sections  into  one.  And  complaint  la  regis- 
tered about  "static"  meabcrshlp  enrollment  and  lack  of  sufficient  circula- 
tion for  the  field  augazlnes. 


Technocracy  Inc.  has  never  releaaed  membership  figures,  even  to  Its 
own  adherenta,  nor  has  <t  published  a  comprehensive  directory  of  all  Its 
Sections.   Prom  the  Information  available,  the  accompanying  table  of  Sec- 
Technocracy  Inc.,  Harch  of  Events  Peals  Technocracy  Aces — All  Aces. 
General  Hailing  No.  78a,  December  31,  1943. 
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TABU  2 
CHAKTDLEO  SECTIONS  OF  TECHNOCRACT  ItC.  BT  tKCIOM,  STATE  AMD  PROVINCE 


Southwest: 

C«llfornla 

Alhaabra 

Arcadia 

Bakerafleld 

Bellflover 

Aurbank 

Col  ton 

Eagle  Rock 

El  Monte 

Crahaa 

Hawthorne 

■orthweati 

Uaahlngton 

Belling haa 

Caaaa 

Ednowla 

Eaat  Stanwood 

Everett 

Maryavlllc 

Ht.  Vernon 

Olympla 

Kiyallup 

Seattl* 

Oreat  Lakes: 

Ohio 

Akron 

Aahtabula 

Barberton 

Canton 

Cleveland 

ColiW>ua 

Cuyahoga  Falls 

Dayton 

Gallon 

Eent 

Maple  Uelghta 


Hlnkley 
Hollywood 


Blveralde 
San  Dlrgo 


Huntington  Park  San  Pranclaco 


Long  Beach 
Loa  Angelea 
Lynwood 
Haywood 
Pasadena 
South  Pasadena 
led  Bluff 


Snohoialah 
Spokane 
Tacoeta 
Vancouver 

Oregon 
Aatorla 
Orants  Pass 
Mewberg 
FoTtland 


Manafleld 

Kavenna 

South  Euclid 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Ullloughby 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Flint 
Pont lac 


San  Jose 
San  Pedro 
Santa  Honlca 
Van  Nuys 
Vlccorvllle 


Arliona 
Clendale 
Phoenix 
Tocaon 

Nevada 
Laa  Vegas 

Colorado 
Denver 


British  Columbia   Alberta 


Kelowna 

Kiobarly 

Nanalno 

New  Ueatmlnstcr 

Port  Albeml 

Saloon  Ara 

Trail 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


Banff 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Idaho 


Wt  aeons  In 
Appleton 
Green  Bay 
Milwaukee 
Neenab 

Ontario 

Hamilton 

Kitchener 

St.  Thomas 

Toronto 

Wlruisor 


Couer  d'Alen* 


Montana 
Butte 
Great  Falla 


Pennsylvania 

Ambrldge 

Pittsburgh 

Eochester 

Tarcntifli 

Illinois 
Chlcsgo 
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TABLE  2--conclnuad 


C«ntr«li 

Mlniit»ota 

HXnneapoll* 

Warren 

Mittourl 
Kantaa  City 
St.  Lout* 

South: 

riorlaa 
Miami 

Kaati 

Maaaachuaetta 
Kanafleld 


Dtah 

Ogden 

Sale  Uke  City 

Manitoba 
Winnipeg 


Mlaalaalppi 
Hattieaburg 


Hew  York 

New  York  City 


Saakatchewan 
Mooae  Jaw 
Prince  Albert 
Regltia 
Saakatoon 
Yorkton 


Sourcea:  Filea  of  Technocracy.  The  Technocrat.  Northweat  Technocrat. 
Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  and  mimeographed  releasea  from 
Techaocracy  Inc. 


In  Intarpratlng  th«  abova  data,  the  following  polnta  ahould  ba  notadi 

a,  Canadian  Sectiona  may  be  somewhat  under-repreaented,  as  no  direc- 
tory of  them  haa  been  publiahed,  t«  the  writer's  knowledge. 

b.  lach  place  Hated  had  at  some  time  at  laaat  one  chartered  Section 
with  a  mlnioua  of  25  membera.   Groupa  active  over  the  years,  but 
which  never  reached  charter  atrength,  are  not  lisred. 

C.   Los  Angelea,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  Cleveland  all  had  more  than 
one  Section  In  almultaneoua  operation. 

d.  The  Hat  Is  probably  reaaonably  accurate  for  the  yeara  1938-1941, 
although  one  or  two  of  the  Sectiona  Hated  may  have  been  organized 
later,  and  a  feu  of  the  first  Sections  may  have  been  consolidated 
or  non-cxiatenc  by  that  date.   A  1949  report  by  a  dissident  Techno- 
crat cltad  a  total  of  94  Sections  operating  at  that  time.   Thirty 
of  60  U.S.  Sections  were  reported  to  be  located  in  California,  while 
18  of  Canada's  34  were  In  British  Columbia.   "All  Sections  eaat  of 
Cleveland"  had  disappeared  by  that  date.   (See:  "Reasons  for  Sup- 
porting the  Chicago  Conference  Program,"  mimeographed  letter  by 
Ben  H.  Wllllama,  January  20,  1949.) 
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Cloa  dlatrlbutloo  haa  b««a  prepared.   The  tocal  runa  to  aoocwhac  over  100. 
Hhlla  a  f«w  cltlea  had  otore  than  one  Section,  and  aona  Sectlona  have 
probably  been  overlooked,  it  la  alao  true  that  not  all  the  Sectlona  Hated 
ware  operating  almultaneoualy ,  alnca  aoma  had  a  brief  exlatenca  and  aoma 
were  organized  later  than  othera.   Thua,  100  la  probably  a  fairly  reaaon- 
abla  eatlmate  of  the  number  of  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  Sectlona  at  the  height 
of  ita  growth.   Until  recent  reorganization,  a  Section  needed  25  mambera 
to  be  chartered;  eatloatca  of  Section  alee  from  the  questionnaire  data  run 
Juat  about  100,   It  would  appear  then  that  the  maxlDian  almultanaoua  member- 
■hlp  of  Technocracy  Inc.  waa  about  10,000.   (Which,  at  $2.50  per  mambar, 
would  have  given  CUQ  an  annual  operating  budget  of  $25,000.)   Itila  aatl- 
■ata  la  raaaonably  cloae  to  the  only  reliable  flgurea  obtalnabla,  thoaa 
ravealad  during  the  "apllt"  of  1948.  The  mambarahlp  aa  of  Auguat,  1948, 
WW  about  8700,  and  had  declined  by  700  In  the  prevloua  twelve  oontha.   It 
waa  fait  unlikely  that  the  memberahlp  at  any  ona  time  had  ever  axcaedad 
20,000.   Another  atatemant  at  the  time  aald  that  a  total  of  about  40,000 
paraona  had  been  oiembei^a  at  one  time  or  another.   Given  an  annual  turnover 
1b  mambarahlp  aa  hlgh'aa  SO  per  cent,  and  the  40,000  total  figure,  our  ea- 
tlmate of  a  10,000  high  point  In  memberahlp  aeema  more  rcaaonabla  than  the 
20,000  figure,  although  In  the  abaence  of  complete  Information  the  writer 
probably  arra  aomewhat  on  the  conaervatlve  aide. 
Ideological  Orientation  and  Organizational  goala 

If  Technocracy  Inc.  waa  able  to  recruit  aomewhere  between  tan  and 
twenty  thouaand  people  under  Ita  banner  at  one  time,  the  next  quaatlon 

"What  la  the  Hatter  with  Technocracy?",  Great  Lakea  Technocrat 
(Harch-Aprll,  1949),  pp.  2-3;  J.C.  Stafford,  "A  Malorlty  of  One"  and 
75.000  Yeare  to  Go.  Dayton,  Ohio,  December  20,  1948  (mimeographed). 
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b«co«e«  quit*  •laplai  for  what  were  they  orgaalced?  Am   In  so  aany  thing* 
•urroundlng  the  technocratic  okovement,  the  anawer  at  flrat  aeeaa  ambiguous. 
Howard  Scott  had  said  in  the  Hotel  Pierre  addrea*  that  "Technocraqr  haa  no 
theory  of  the  asaumptlon  of  power;  It  la  not  concerned  with  going  any  par- 
ticular place."   But  the  competing  Continental  Comnittee  on  Technocracy 
inalated  that  Scott  wat  trying  to  organize  a  dlctacorahlp  of  technlclana, 
"a  conspiracy  of  picked  men  In  key  positions  who  would  await  around  to 
•else  power  by  force  when  the  economy  collapaed."    In  later  years.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  Inalstad  In  turn  that  Its  role  was  one  of  Information  and 
propaganda: 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  no  assumption  of  power  theory. 
It  does  not  seek  to  set  itself  or  Its  member*  up  ss 
tha  rulers  of  the  New  America.   Ita  Job  la  to  Inform, 
CO  guld«.   Action  auat  wait  upon  evanta.^ 

Ttchnocracy'*  statement  of  March,  1933,  lasued  ahortly  after  th«  formal 
Incorporation  of  the  group,  preaented  two-fold  alma:  education  and  rcaearch, 
•nd  aatabllahment  of  an  "association  for  mutual  protection."  Th«  latter 
Idea  was  explained  to  mean  the  organization  of  a  "disciplined  body"  of  all 
"functionally  necessary"  people  who  could  "resist  the  forces  of  dlaruptlon" 
•nd  keep  aoclety  and  economy  operating  during  the  coming  crisis  and  trans- 
ition to  a  technocratic  aoclety. 

evidence  shows  that  Technocracy  Inc.  went  through  several  stages  or 
phases,  marked  by  shift*  In  emphasis  between  education,  and  organizing  an 
•lit*  corps  to  salze  "functional"  control  ("political"  control,  after  all, 
had  been  rendered  obaolcte  by  advancing  technology).   Whether  such  action 

U>eb,  "A  forgotten  Eplaode";  Intervlcwa  with  Harold  Loeb  and 

Charles  Bonner. 
2 
"A  Salute  to  the  tecord,"  The  Technocrat  (November,  1948),  p.  8. 
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would  b«  by  coup  or  by  default  la  a  dlatlncclon  Chat  undar  cartaln  aoclal 
condlclona  obvloualy  bacoiaea  academic . 

It  la  claar  that  th«  perapccclva  of  Scott  and  Technocracy  Inc. 
throughout  moat  of  tha  1930 'a  waa  one  of  taking  over  from  the  Price  Syataa 
when  It  collapaed.   Tactlca  at  flrat  appeared  to  be  two-fold:  to  harangue 
the  naaaea  and  enllat  thalr  aupport  In  faahlon  typical  of  the  cxtra-parlla- 
■antary  movementa  of  the  '30 'a,  and  ■omawhat  more  quietly,  to  line  up  the 
key  functional  peraonnel — the  awlcchboard  ellte--neceaaary  for  power, 
technological-political. 

The  aenae  of  Impending  collapae  waa  a  flrat  prerequlalte  for  tha 
perapectlvc  for  action.  Scott'a  use  of  tha  phraae  "two  yeara"  as  the 
data  of  doom  in  tha  Hotel  Pierre  speech  has  been  cited.  Later  prcdlctlona 
vera  somewhat  mora  cautloua,  but  the  Inevitability  of  not-too-distant 
collapse  continued  to  be  dominant  In  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  appeal.   In  the 
feature  article  of  Technocracy's  first  Issue,  appearing  In  May,  1933,  Scott 
puts  the  date  "aome  time  between  now  and  1940."  Later  1935  predlctlona  by 
tcott  set  the  tlaa  for  change  "within  the  next  decade."  From  the  platform 
•cote  In  1938  predicted  the  collapae  by  1942,  and  the  aame  date  had  been 
«sad  by  him  In  a  written  prediction  made  In  1936. 

61v«B  tha  prediction  or  the  assumption  of  economic  and  aoclal  dla- 
Intagratlon,  and  given  the  Interdependence  of  modern  aoclety  and  its  reli- 
ance upon  continued  organlted  provlalon  of  dood,  water,  power,  etc.,  tha 
queatlon  becomes  that  of  how  to  Inaure  thla  continued  organized  activity. 

Howard  Scott,  "America  Prepares  for  a  Turn  In  the  Road,"  Technocracy, 
A-l  OUy,  1935),  p.  17;  Howard  Scott,  "Amerlca—Ut's  Co'.",  Technocracy.  A-3 
(August,  1935),  p.  7;  Howard  Scott,  "The  Evolution  of  Statesmanship," 
Technocracy,  A-4  (October,  1935),  p.  8;  Quota  from  the  Vancouver  Sun  cited 
in  The  Technocrat. (Decenbar.  1938),  p.  5;  Howard  Scott,  "A  Rendazvoua  with 
Destiny."  Technocracy.  A-8  (August,  1936),  p.  5. 
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Her*  w«a  where  Techuxrmcy  Inc.  dlatlnguithed  Itcelf  from  «11  "revolution- 
cry"  organluclons— Instead  of  trying  to  overthrow  or  deatroy,  which  could 
only  lead  to  dlaruptlon,  Technocracy  would  Inatead  Inaure  continuation  of 
all  neceaaary  production,  distribution,  and  servlcea.   The  thene  will  be 
recognized  as  dating  at  least  from  Scott's  first  articles  in  One  BIk  Union. 
and  as  being  Implicit  In  Veblen's  EnRlneers  and  the  Price  System.   But  the 
pivotal  problem  for  all  those  whose  attention  was  focused  upon  Howard  Scott 
and  his  group  was  how  such  continued  social  operation  would  be  brought 
about  aod  organized.   The  mere  atatement  of  Ita  necessity  was  a  aoclologl- 
ccl  «nd  technological  truism  which  begged  tha  question.   For  even  after  the 
form  of  the  new  society  had  been  determined,  Technocracy  Inc.'s  technologi- 
cal theory  of  social  change  could  provide  no  logically  derivable  clues  for 
tha  klDd  of  organization  and  tactics  necessary  to  bring  It  about— aalde 
txom   the  atrlccuraa  on  technological ly-dlsruptlve  violence. 

Technocracy  Inc.'s  explicit  published  statements  on  tactics  and  er- 
ganizatlonal  goals  ware  few  and  ambiguous,  probably  deliberately  so.  In 
part  this  may  have  been  a  matter  of  flexibility,  of  adapting  to  changing 
•Ituatlons;  It  may  have  been  part  of  a  conaclous  effort  to  sustain  an  air 
of  "high  cotsmand"  oqrstery  around  the  organization's  leaders;  or  It  might 
hsve  been  conaclous  deception  to  disguise  conspiratorial  asplratlons--or 
tha  lack  of  any  plana  at  all.  In  Its  first  official  pamphlet.  Issued  In 
1934  but  withdrawn  by  tha  middle  of  1938,  Technocracy  Inc.  stated: 

Ic  is  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  Technocracy  not  to 
dlacuaa  tactics,  becsuse  it  Is  Impossible  to  say  def- 
initely Jujr    <ctly  what  would  be  done  In  a  situation 
that  Is  atll.  -oime   dlstsnce  in  the  future  and  In  which 
•o  much  would  depend  upon  the  attitude  and  actlona  of 
others.   All  we  can  aay  la  that,  aa  aclentlf Ically 
trained  man  and  women,  we  would  weigh  the  facta  and 
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act  upon  Chaa  a*  Intelligently  a*  posalble  when  the 
tlaa  ccnaa.^ 

In  tha  first  Isaita  of  Technocracy  aagaclne,  after  the  atandard  dls- 
clalaers  of  political  goala  and  Identification  with  left  or  right-wing 
■ovemcnta,  and  the  emphasis  on  technological  developinent  and  economic 
security.  Technocracy  Inc.  describes  Itself  as  "a  continental  organization, 
organising  a  vertical  alignment  of  all  functional  capacities  necessary  to 
operate  the  entire  social  mechanism  of  this  continent."   "Vertlcsl  align- 
ment" is  the  key  phrase--dld  It  signify  a  military-type  heirarchical  chain 
of  command.  Industrial  bureaucratic  organisation,  or  the  limited  profes- 
sional deference  of  tha  technician  to  tha  graduate  engineer?   Similarly, 
what  was  meant  by  tha  atatement:  "Technocracy  Inc.  ouy  take  political 
action,  but  not  as  a  political  party  to  participate  in  tha  political  ad- 
ministration of  the  price  system,  but  only  as  an  orderly  means  of  abollsh- 

2 
ing  the  price  system  itsalf"?   A  technicians'  coup  or  a  national  raferen- 

diM  would  fit  equally  wall  within  the  phrasing. 

Early  in  its  existence.  Technocracy  Inc.  labeled  Itself  ss  "Tha 
Technological  Army  of  tha  New  »aerica."   The  military  terminology  was  per- 
haps initiated  by  Veblcn'a  use  of  the  tens  "industrial  general  staff"  for 
tha  engioeers  and  technicians  he  counterposed  to  the  Captains  of  Industry. 
The  usage  is  consistent  with  the  sometimes  whimsical,  often  ironic  tone 
Tebleo  habitually  employed  in  his  writings.   But  what  did  Scott  mean— how 
•arlously  waa  ha  building  an  "army?"  Could  Technocracy  insist  that  its 
only  'Var"  was  agalnat  poverty  and  Insecurity,  disease  and  lllitaracyT 

Slartha  Adamson  and  Raymond  I.  Moore  (cooipllers) ,  Technocracy!  Some 
Questions  Answered  (New  Tork:  Technocracy  Inc.,  193A) ,  p.  31. 

^Technocracy.  A-1  (May,  1935),  pp.  3,  4. 
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In  otb«r  worda,  that  th«  "Technological  ArBy"  vaa  a  Salvation  Amy  look* 

Ins  for  Abundanca  hara  and  now  Inatead  of  Fia  In  the  Sky?   Tbia  waa  pra- 

clacly  the  dcfenae  aada  by  Technocracy  Inc.  late  in  193): 

Aaong  thoaa  who  have  criticized  Technocracy  Inc.  are 
aona  who  cry  aloud  thai  the  organization  aims  to  regi- 
ment the  citlcena  of  the  Continent  into  a  vaat  group 
of  autooatona — tervlle,  unthlnklni^  people  who  cake 
thalr  ordera  and  obey  thpm  without  question.   This 
charge  appeara  the  allllL-st  and  leasi  juailfled  of 
any  that  haa  been  made.   That  a  closely  knii,  dis- 
ciplined organization  la  necessary  la  ytranted;  no 
aray  of  national  defense  ever  won  a  battle  without 
It,  and  In  no  other  way  can  our  new  Technological 
Anay  win  Ita  battle  against  starvation,  disease,  and 
Inaacurlty,   This  will  not  ba,  however,  the  'regixaen- 
tation'  that  aoae  fear,  but  will  represent  the  unified 
afforta  of  many  people  who  through  their  ovm  volition 
and  after  long  study  will  hava  mutually  agreed  that  a 
united  atand  under  aclentlflc  leadership  is  all  that 
can  aave  them  from  chaos  and  bloody  revolution.   Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  la  not  a  European  putsch;  It  la  a  plan  and 
a  mathod  which  la  the  property  of  the  people  of  the 
■orth  Anerlcan  Continent;  It  waa  dealgned  and  conatruc- 
ted  by  then  for  their  own  uaa,  and  will  finally  have 
tta  principles  and  awthoda  of  operation  Installed  by 
Cha  fr««  action  of  the  vast  majority  of  them.' 

Thla  la  the  published  record;  mora  citations  could  b«  oMd*  without 
Incraaalng  clarification.  A  look  at  what  Technocracy  Inc.  was  doing  from 
1933  onward,  and  eapacially  the  actlona  of  ita  Director-ln-Chiaf ,  may  begin 
to  uaraval  the  contradictory  atanda  In  tha  fabric  of  the  Technological  Army. 

Initially,  th«  iapresalon  is  mora  that  of  the  Leader  haranguing  tha 

■ob,  thMn   tha  Qenaral  addreasing  hie  troopa.  Tha  leadership  principle  waa 

aatablishcd  early  and  axplicltly.   Part  of  a  policy  atatcacnc  on  tha  back 

eevar  of  tha  flrat  Technocracy  augazina  raada: 

TECmiOCRACT  IMC.  viewa  the  future  with  confidence. 
In  tha  davalopnent  of  America  there  haa  always  ariaon 
•  loader  in  time  of  crisis.   Since  the  present  threat 

"lotes  on  Organization,"  Technocracy.  A-4  (October,  1935),  pp.  16-17. 
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of  cluo*  la  bom  of  the  disparity  between  technology 
and  aoclal  advance,  It  la  Imperative  that  we  look  for 
nav  laadarahlp  In  a  technologlat  who  has  prepared  htn- 
aalf  and  proven  himself  fit  and  unimpeachable.   TECH- 
NOCKACT  IMC.  has  such  a  leader. 

A  report  on  Scott'a  1936  tour->he  la  by  now  publicly  nicknamed 

"the  Chlef"--lndlcataa  his  leaderahlp  waa  of  auch  a  caliber  that  It  could 

not  be  fully  comprehended  by  the  memberahlp: 

It  was  of  considerable  Importance  that  the  members  and 
officers  of  this  area  come  Into  personal  contact  with 
the  Chief.   It  would  be  too  ouch  to  expect  all  of  them 
to  comprehend  his  leadership,  for  there  are  no  imnedlate 
demanda;  no  compromises;  there  is  a  seeming  dlsref^ard 
for  the  growth  of  the  organltation.   That  the  leader- 
ahlp in  a  major  social  change  muat  of  necessity  be  mis- 
understood in  its  early  stages  is  axiomatic,  as  any 
atudant  of  hlatory  knows  and  aa  Technocrats  everywhere 
are  finding  In  their  own  peraonal  experience.   It  is 
wall  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  aoclal  change  approaching 
on  this  Continent  will  overahadow  all  prevloua  human 
•xparlenca.   It  follows  that  there  la  required  a  leadar- 
•htp  of  •  Magnitude  correaponding  to  the  emergency. 

Th«  Chief's  laadarahlp  qualities  ars  baaed,  apparently,  both  on 

■kill  and  knowledge  and  on  personal  heroic  qualities,  lb*   report  cltsd 

rocounts  that: 

Ob  such  a  tour  the  Chief  la  called  upon  to  speak 
authanclcally  on  practically  all  fielda  of  himian 
•ndeavor.   In  Kansaa  City,  at  the  exposition  of  the 
Anarlcan  Medical  Aaaociation,  he  waa  taken  for  a 
surgeon  and  bacteriologist  becauae  of  hla  knowledge 
In  thaaa  fields.   At  another  time  the  whole  coaq>lex 
Inatltutlon  of  banking  waa  diaaected  and  the  bankera 
praaent  threw  up  their  handa  in  bewilderment  ni  being 
•xpoaed  In  their  own  little  racket  ao  thoroughly. 
Reedlaaa  to  aay,  the  varied  branchea  of  engineering 
war*  covered  many  tloiea. 

A  widely  reprinted  taatlmonlal  to  Scott  waa  written  In  1938  In  the  form  of 

•  Utter  by  William  Knight  of  the  CHQ  staff.  Howard  Scott  la  daacrlbad  aa 

Harold  Fezer,  "Report  on  Howard  Scott'a  Central  Statca  Tour," 
Technocracy-  A-8  (August,  1936),  p.  20. 
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"ch*  mo»t   Balflaia  hunan  balng  with  whom  I  hava  avar  coma  In  contact"  and 

ona  who  "would  ba  tha  laat  nan  In  the  world  to  charlsh  tha  tack  of  balng 

a  dictator."   But  why  ahould  he  have  such  an  ambition  anyway? 

Tha  fact  la  that  he,  and  ha  alone,  has  been  respon- 
albla  for  the  birth  and  growth  of  Technocracy  Inc.-- 
la  Chla  fact  not  in  itself  a  sufficiently  big  honor 
to  aatisfy  the  ambition  of  an  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent hioaan  balng  as  he  is?^ 

Such  was  tha  portrait  of  the  leader.   Further  evidence,  from  Tech- 
nocracy Inc. 'a  own  report  on  Scott's  1935  tour,  and  from  press  reports  of 
his  speachea  glvea  shape  to  the  image  of  tha  emerging  organization.   De- 
parting from  Chicago  on  Che  Santa  Fe's  aptly-named  "Chief,"  Scott  began  to 
ba  mat  along  tha  route  by  delegations  of  Technocrats.   At  Kanaaa  City, 
"tha  dalagatea  all  wore  monad  ana  banda  and  cama  to  tha  salute  a*  tha 
Chief  stepped  down  from  the  train."  Aa  more  and  more  dalagatlona  appeared 
at  atops  as  tha  train  naared  Loa  Angeles,  fellow  passengera  ahowed  "growing 
respect"  for  "the  dynamic  force  of  leadership  and  of  organization."  Tha 
climax  was  Scott' a  arrival  in  Loa  Angelaa: 

A  large  crowd  was  at  the  atatlon.   Banners  were  there, 
armbanda,  placards,  cars  painted  gray  and  toonogramad 
with  monada,  cheers,  salutes,  cameras,  and  a  parade 
through  the  city  to  Tour  Headquarters.   A  short  stop 
at  the  hotel  waa  followed  by  a  dinner  at  Monad  Cabin 
for  offlcera  of  all  Sectiona.   Long  before  eight 
o'clock,  the  hour  scheduled  for  an  address  to  be  given 
from  tha  door  of  the  Cabin,  hundreds  were  milling 
around  outside  waiting  to  hear  tha  Chief.   Over  600 
offlcera,  cooiaittecmen,  and  special  tour  workers  among 
tham  listened  to  a  rousing  organization  speech.   Tha 
audience  aat  In  the  open,  floodllghta  playing  over 
tha  area.' 

UilUam  Knight,  "The  William  Knight  Letter,"  Technocracy  Digest. 
•pectal  Supplement  (1949),  pp.  32-33. 
2 
Harold  Fezer,  "Kaport  on  the  Howard  Scott  Tour,"  Technocracy.  A-S 

Ifticember,  1935),  p.  6. 
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In  January,  1935,  Tt'*  Technocrat  had  carried  an  application  for» 

for  •••Ignment  to  amergcncy  "police  and  coianunlcatlon''^tralnlng: 

Moat  of  our  acabera  are  now  familiar  with  actlvltlea 
at  tha  Ridge  Eoute  Camp  where  men  are  training  In 
week-and  trlpa  for  emergency  police  and  coamunlcat Ions 
duty.   Squad*  are  aaalgned  aa  rapidly  aa  applicants 
qualify  and  caaq>  facilities  will  uccomodate  them. 

Were  theae  Quixotic  preparations  for  collapse--or  something  more?   Ambigu- 
ities still  remained,  but  to  some  observers  the  Technological  Army  must 
have  begun  to  exhibit  overtones  not  quit*  unique  In  the  political  contaxt 
of  the  1930'*. 

In  tha  same  period  that  Scott  was  holding  mass  audiences  spellbound 
for  hours  on  end  and  being  saluted  by  delegations  of  his  followers,  a  aerl- 
ous  attempt  was  being  made  to  recruit  key  "functlonal"people,  the  elite 
■Madcd  to  keep  tha  whaela  turning  when  collapse  came.  Early  Technocracy 
raports  are  flllad  with  mantlon  of  special  talks  before  engineering,  pro- 
fasslonal,  ounagerlal,  college  and  university  bodies,  as  well  aa  references 
to  auch  people  working  within  the  organization. 

Thus,  In  193S  Scott  apoke  before  Rochester's  University  Club,  and 
In  Cleveland  had  been  Introduced  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tralna^n 
by  It*  prealdent,  A.  T.    Whitney,  who  had  invited  Scott  to  speak  to  tha  rail- 
readara'  convention.  His  Western  tour  later  In  the  year  Included  appear- 
ances at  Whittlar  College,  before  the  American  Association  of  Engineers  at 
Usa  Angeles,  and  at  tha  State  Teachers'  college  in  Arizona.  Note  is  taken 
of  tha  coapoaition  of  a  San  Francisco  audience:  "engineers,  educators,  in- 
dustrial teadera,  Coiaauniata — the  kind  with  buahy  beards  used  in  cartoons-- 
and  soaw  people  high  in  circles  engaged  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of 

The  Technocrat  (January  I,  1935),  p.  8. 
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raltcf.**  A  San  Franclico  Section  "which  will  draw  tea  Betabcrthlp  froa  ch« 
oparatlng  heada  of  San  Franclaco's  leading  loduacrlal  concarni"  waa  re- 
portad  forming,  although  It  ■•eaa  not  to  have  aaterlallted.    In  thla  and 
other  toura  Scott  spoka  before  college  audlencea  In  Oregon,  Kantat,  and  at 
the  Onlveralty  of  British  Columbia.   Ac  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  In 

1936  a  "private  conference"  was  held,  presided  over  by  the  Dean  of  Kngln- 

2 
nccrlng,  attended  by  "engineers,  technical  men,  and  students."   After 

Scott's  1933  appearancea  In  and  around  U>s  Angeles,  his  organltatlon  re- 
ported: 

Inquiries  regarding  organlratlon  and  literature  are 
coming  In  from  functional  groups  never  before  curious 
about  aconoolc  problems.   Hotlon  picture  technicians, 
aviation  technicians,  artists,  and  executives  are 
among  these.   Speakers'  bureaus  are  being  flooded 
with  requests  for  speakers  for  technical.  Industrial, 
and  teachers'  organizations. 

1b«  first  Issue  of  Technocracy  describes  at  length  the  occupational 

composition  of  soma  of  the  Section  leadership  and  membership.   Fhoenlx  had 

traction,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineers,  besides  three  ministers 

aod  a  half-doscn  attorneys.   In  Kansas  City,  a  basic  science  course  was 

being  taught  by  a  chemical  engineer,  and  "a  cocmalttec  of  engineers,  rcpra- 

•entlng  alactrlcal,  machanlcal,  structural  aod  chemical  groups  are  busy 

lining  up  their  fellows  for  the  long  pull  towarda  functional  organltatlon." 

Appleton  noted  three  engineers  In  Its  midst,  and  the  Vancouver  Section 

"has  formed  a  speclsl  group  of  real,  functionally  capable  fflen--englneers 

^Technocracy.  A-5  (December,  1935),  pp.  7-10;  A-l  (May,  1935),  p.  2; 
A-2  (July,  1935),  p.  15. 

^Technocracy.  A-6  (March,  1936),  p.  18;  A-5  (December,  1935),  p.  12; 
A-7  (May.  1936),  p.  22. 

^Technocracy.  A-5  (December,  1935),  pp.  9-10. 
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•nd  Bcchanlc*,  who  belong  exclusively  Co  'the  cralned  peraonnci*  of  this 

.1 
continent. 

Thla  Initial  eapttaal*  on  recruiting  end  organising  "key,"  "func- 
tional" peraonnel  conclnuea  to  ahed  light  on  ^chnocracy  Inc.* a  coocepclon 
of  Ita  Technological  Aray.   It  seema  that  for  a  tliae  a  genuine  revolution- 
ary "dual  power"  plan  waa  aerloualy  adhered  to — not  to  be  aure,  one  of 
dual  political  power,  but  of  a  technical,  "functional"  state  within  a 
state.   In  answer  to  a  <{uestlon  posed  in  1938  about  coobattlng  fascism, 
a  trriter  replied  in  parti 

The  Bosc  efficient  and  beat-equipped  police  power  In 
the  world  cannot  make  the  American  Price  System  func- 
tion mora  than  a  few  years  longer  In  the  face  of  the 
technological  impact.   Nor  can  auch  a  police  force 
•et  up  a  Technate  or  operate  the  soxic.   The  operating 
and  controlling  body  must  be  the  Technological  Amy, 
such  as  Technocracy  Inc.  is  now  forming. 

Tha  antira  conception  la  awde  quite  explicit  in  an  article  describing  the 

"Tachn«t"--a  network  of  Technocrat  amateur  radio  operatora  in  the  Ohio 

area  and  on  the  Ucac  Coast,  which  anticipated  emergency  service  tihen  cco- 

noalc  breakdown  would  "paralyze  the  cooaunicationa  systems  *»   well  as  all 

other  aervice  and  industrial  functions." 

Tba  Cn—inicatlons  Sequence,  as  it  is  being  developed 
from  the  nucleus  of  ham  operators,  Is  In  line  with  the 
design  of  Technocracy  to  develop  sequences  in  every 
field  of  social,  service,  end  productive  activity  that 
will  aoon  be  called  upon  to  aupply  the  people  of  the 
■orth  American  Continent  the  accurlty  and  abundance 
that  haa  been  made  potentially  possible  by  our  advanc- 
ing technology.   A  few  of  these  sequences  were  Incor- 
porated in  the  By-Laws  and  Regulations  as  necessary 
for  Che  successful  functioning  of  the  individual 
Sections.   Some  of  them  will  disappear  with  the  io- 

^echnocracy.  A-1  (May.  1935),  pp.  14-15. 

^"A  Communisc  Questions  Technocracy,"  8Ua, (January,  1936)   p.  13. 
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•ugur«Clon  of  the  Techrvaie,  especially  those  actlv- 
Iclaa  having  to  do  with  finance. 

Scquancea,  auch  as  Publication*  and  Cosaunlcatlona, 
arc  developing  the  trained  peraonnel  to  continue 
through  the  transition  period  Into  the  Tcchnate. 
Publlcatlona  has  developed  from  small  Sectional 
operatlona,  auch  as  almeogriiphlnK  dodgers,  to  Con- 
tinental operations  In  the  preparation  uf  books  and 
magaclnes.   Coununlcat Ions  is  developlnK  along  simi- 
lar lines  and  has  already  reached  Continental  opera- 
tlona.  The  framework  Is  being  built  into  which  every 
conceivable  oiethod  of  transmitting  messages  may  be  in- 
corporated. 

ITie  official  cara,  moiorboats,  motorcycles,  and  alr- 
planea  arc  iKire  than  a  symbol  i  zat  ion  media.   They  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  Transportation  Sequence  artd  they  are 
being  utilised  aa  vehicles  of  transportation  by  the 
Cooaiuoicatlona  Sequence  in  the  Installation  of  mobile 
•hort  wave  units  and  public  address  systems.   Some  Sec- 
tions are  organizing  squads  of  drivers  to  transport 
■pealcera  Co  distant  asalgnmenta  In  official  cars.   In 
■COM  inacaitcaa  trucka  are  being  painted  the  official 
colors  and  are  uaed  to  collect  waste  paper  for  aale 
to  augnent  Section  treaauries  and  to  do  other  hauling 
that  may  be  neceasary.   A  saall  begliuiing,  but  the 
■••4  of  a  mighty  service,  to  parallel  the  CooBunicatioii* 
Sequ«nc« . ^ 

Actually,  tha  data  of  the  previous  acateaent,  1941,  suggest*  it  is 
MMewhat  anachroniacic.   For  by  that  tisM,  the  emphaaia  had  shifted  from 
racruiclng  and  organlaing  a  technical  "dual  power"  to  the  establishment  of 
•  disciplined  "masa  movement."  The  shift  seems  to  have  occurred  about  the 
Claa  of  the  organisacioa'a  greatest  growth,  1938-1939.   It  has  bean  sug- 
gested by  foroiar  organisers  of  Technocracy  Inc.  that  Scott  had  been  uiuble 
to  anllac  or  to  hold  enough  trained  "key  functional  personnel" — Che  engin- 
neers  refused  Co  be  organised.  Just  a*  Veblen  had  predicted.  With  the 
growth  In  numbers  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  most  of  the  members  were  non-profes- 
sional people  accracced  not  by  tne  prospects  of  becoming  an  elite  corps 

^"The  Technet,  Technocracy's  Short  Wave  Radio  Network,"  8141 
(April,  1941).  pp.  12-13. 
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to  k««p  the  wh«cl»  turning,  but  by  th«  explanation  and  education  offered 
by  the  Technocratic  Ideology — the  organisation  at  thla  atagc  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  success  of  Its  study  course  program. 

Section  Membership  and  officers  were  Increasingly  less  often  Iden- 
tified as  to  education  or  occupation,  nor  were  special  audiences  noted. 
Instead,  audiences  began  to  be  characterised  as  "representative  cross- 
sections  of  each  conmunity,"  and  Scon  told  Iris  membership:  "A  little  bit 
■or*  and  It  will  be  ready  to  roll--the  first  mass  oiovement  on  this  Contin- 
ent."  In  April,  1938,  Scon  told  a  Cleveland  audience  that:  "For  the 
tlrst  time  In  history  a  real  mass  movement  Is  In  the  making.   It  is  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  laid  dovn   by  American  Technology,  and  therefore  will 
prove  irreslstable  to  any  minority  group  that  may  try  to  stand  In  Its 
way*   "IM.sclpllne"--always  a  key  word  In  Technocracy's  vocabulary--r*- 
celves  increasing  emphasis.   In  a  statement  of  "Social  Objectives"  first 
appa«rlng  in  the  August,  1938  issue  of  the  official  ougatlne  and  reprinted 
•aeh  issue  until  its  revision  In  the  issue  of  October,  1939,  the  section 
OB  political  action  takes  on  a  military  quality: 

Technocracy  Inc.  may  take  political  action,  but  It  would 
only  do  so  when  the  organization  la  sufficiently  trained, 
disciplined,  and  widespread  to  permit  the  simultaneous 
•xecutlon  of  that  action  In  all  parts  of  one  of  this  con- 
ClooBC's  principal  national  entities. 

Similarly,  besides  educstlon  to  better  socisl  conditions,  the  aim  is: 

StaUlar,  independent  statements  of  this  alleged  change  in  Techno- 
cracy Inc.'s  social  base  were  made  by  Ben  H.  Williams  and  Theodore  Longa- 
baugh  In  unpubllahed  manuscripts  prepared  for  this  study.   As  will  be 
demonstrated  subsequently,  interview  and  questionnaire  data  seem  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion. 

^Technocracy.  A-15  (December,  1938),  p.  21;  "Highlights  of  the  How- 
ard Scott  Tour,"  8141  (July,  1938).  p.  6;  Technocracy.  A-11  (April,  1938), 
f.   22. 


Tha  orgAnlMtlon  of  all  thoaa  willing  to  Inveatlgacc 
and  Intarcat  thtaaaelvea  Into  an  Informed,  dlaclpllncd 
and  functionally  capable  body  whoae  knowledge  and 
ability  can  be  called  upon  to  prevent  chaoa  In  North 
ABMrlca  at  the  time,  now  Imlnent,  when  the  Price 
tyataa  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate. 

Ob  at  laaac  cvo  occaalona,  both  regarded  aa  Important  policy  atate- 

■enta,  "dlaclpllne"  la  explicitly  apelled  out  aa  preclaely  that  which  every 

private  In  every  army  feela  it  to  be--un({ueatlonlng  obedience.   William 

Knight,  In  the  letter  previously  cited,  lella  hla  questioner  to  do  hla 

work  and  not  worry  about  leaderahlp  or  tactlca.   He  concludes: 

Tou  have  Joined  thla  Army,  and  whether  you  like  It  or 
not,  you  will  be  a  part  of  it  either  as  a  soldier  or 
»»   an  officer.   When  you  Join  an  Army  you  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  introduced  to  the  General  Staff,  or  do  you7 
And  you  do  not  expect  to  be  shown  the  mobilization 
plana  of  tha  next  war,  or  do  you7  And  so  what? 

iod  1948's  "Saluta  to  th«  tecard"--a  "loyallat"  article  issued  amidst  in- 
tamal  revolt-  stressed  that  "conditioned  Technocrata  know  their  Jobs." 
■inca  they  could  not  hava  the  training  nor  the  opportunity  to  observe  and 
iaterprat  cvcnta,  "the  Director  in-Chief  and  hia  ataff  have  the  rasponal- 
kility  (or  analysing  the  trends  and  planning  the  atrategy.  The  Technocrat 
la  the  yield  finds  his  handa  quite  full  enough  with  carrying  that  strategy 
out  and  tha  tactica  which  aupport  it." 

Other  aspects  of  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  actlvltlea  in  the  later  1930's 
seemed  to  cmphaaixc  the  second  term  in  the  phraae,  "Technological  Army." 
Tary  early.  Technocracy  had  atated  that  it  "might  make  use  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  mass  psychology  used  so  successfully,  not  only  by  Mussolini  and 

'"Social  Objectives,"  Technocracy,  A-13  (August,  1938),  p.  22. 


pp.   33-34 
^T 


2 
William  Knight,   Technocracy   DlKest.   Special   Supplement    (1949), 


The  Technocrat    (November,    1948),   p.   8. 
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Hltlar,  but  also  by  tha  dictatorship  of  Kuasla  and  the  Aoarlcan  advartla- 
Ing  fraternity  aa  wall."   It  la  tha  specific  choice  of  "prlnclplea  of 
■aaa  paychology"  and  their  application  which  la  Interesting.   An  eiDblcn, 
the  •onad--"ln  vermilllon  and  French  gray,  which  Is  an  ancient  Chlneae 
aymbol  algnlfylng  unity,  balance,  growth,  and  dynamic  functioning  for  the 
security  of  the  life  processes"- -had  appeared  at  the  1933  convention.   It 
bacaae  widely  used  as  a  lapel  pin  worn  by  all  atembera,  was  used  on  letter- 
heads and  literature,  and  for  roadalde  signs.   And  a  uniform  gray  color 
began  to  permeate  the  organization:  as  pamphlet  publication  waa  taken  ever 
by  CHQ  about  1938,  gray  covers  became  standard;  gray-painted  automobllea 
with  tha  nonad  emblem  on  the  doora  had  aporadlcally  appeared,  but  really 
began  to  be  pushed  as  a  "symbol Its t Ion"  device  In  1938:  "On  the  highways 

of  America  appear  new  phenomena--automobllas  In  smooth  neutral  grey  lac- 

2 
quar..."   (Th«  cara  were  privately  owned  and  uaually  repainted  in  local 

Sactlon  workshops.)   Soma  Sectlona,  aapacially  in  California,  had  Techno- 
cracy Motorcycle  Corps.  A  few  Technocrats  even  had  gray-palpted  airplanes 
with  the  awnad  on  tha  fuaalage;  a  Technocracy  gray  owtorboat  waa  reported 
en  tha  waters  of  Lake  Klchlgan. 

Cray  gabardine  double-breaated  auics,  worn  over  gray  ahlrta  with 
blue  necktlea  appeared  in  increasing  numbers  after  1937.   (The  suits  wera 
not  issued  by  Technocracy  Inc.,  but  the  cloth  could  be  purchaaed  from 
several  sMnufacturars  who  oMde  it  according  to  CHQ's  specifications.) 
Ihls  "Regulation  Dress"  waa  not  obligatory  but  was  urged  upon  members  who 
could  meet  the  necessary  conditions:  a  "preaentable  physique  and  deport- 

Technocracy.  Some  Questions  Answered.  Technocracy  Inc.,  1934,  p.  25. 
Technocracy.  A-13  (August.  1938),  p.  21. 
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■enc"  «nd  wllllagnaas  to  wear  Ic  "on  all  occaatlona  whera  the  uaual  civil- 
ian, bualneaa,  party  or  evening  clothea  are  worn"--lnclu<llng  such  occa- 
■lona  aa  church,  funerala,  dance*,  meeclngt,  and  public  dinner*.  Hllltary- 
typa  regulation*  on  neacnea*  and  cleanllnc**  of  dress  were  also  set  down; 
adornment  other  than  the  official  monad  embleoi  was  banned.   Membara  In 
Regulation  Dress  were  forbidden  co  congregate  In  "public  places  of  known 
questionable  repute"  and  were  reminded  that  while  so  attired  they  were  on 
"active  duty  for  Technocracy."   The  official  dress  was  available  for  both 
■en  and  women.   The  Farada,  Technocracy's  youth  group--named  after  a  unit 
of  aleccrlcal  capaclty--had  their  own  distinctive  dress,  grey  sweaters 
irlth  large  aK>nad  emblema. 

With  the  gray  suit*  came  the  Technocracy  Salute,  which  waa  the  same 
aa  that  uaed  by  the  American  armed  forcaa.   While  the  aalute  was  supposed 
to  be  uaed  as  a  coamon  greeting  between  Technocrats,  In  practice  it  was 
confined  largely  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  meetings. 

By  the  time  of  tcott'*  1938  tour,  the  seml-mllltary  trapping*  of 
the  Technological  Army  were  all  well  In  evidence:  line*  of  gray  car*  ea- 
corced  the  Chief;  officer*  of  the  organltatlon  aaluted  the  audience  a* 
they  were  Introduced  on  the  platform;  newapaper*  began  to  take  note  of 

•cott'a  "ateel'gray  uniform-like  ault  which  la  the  oiark  of  his  organlta- 

2 
tlon"  and  of  the  similarly  attired  ma**ed  rank*  In  hi*  audience.    Behind 

the  Chief,  a*  he  apoke,  hung  a  large  gray  banner,  emblazoned  with  CHQ 

TECHNOCRACY  and  a  monad  emblem  three  feet  In  diameter. 

Technocracy  inc.,  OperatlnK  Instructions  No.  9.  Regulation  Dress. 
September,  1939  (mimeographed) . 

Technocracy.  A-|^  (December,  1938),  pp.  20-21;  The  Technocrat. 
(December,  1938),  p.  4. 
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Ac  about  Ch*  ■aae  tlae,  detailed  regulation*  were  appearing  on  all 
other  phaaea  of  Technocratic  activity:  holding  ■actlnga  and  study  claaaes, 
apeaking,  writing,  and  editing,  and  organizing  new  territory.   For  Scott'a 
1940  address  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  hia  organisation  provided  100  ushers 
in  gray  dress,  manned  six  card  tables  for  signing  up  new  members  after  the 
speech,  and  had  a  Conmuncations  Group  with  an  auxiliary  sound  system  com- 
plete with  portable  generator  ready  in  case  the  Bowl's  public  address  sys- 
tem failed,  and  five  radio  transmitter  and  receiver  units  scattered  around 
the  Bowl.   Motorcycle  Corps  members  In  "official  gray  and  black  uniforms" 
performed  "great  service  in  efficiently  parking  official  cars  at  the  Bowl 
and  keeping  peddlers  of  all  kinds  of  literature  and  gadgets  off  the  Bowl 

nl 

property." 

As  the  'thirties  faded  Into  the  'forties,  and  aa  Technocracy  Inc. 
reached  its  peak,  the  Image  of  Howard  Scott  seemed  to  have  changed  from 
the  posture  of  the  Prophet  of  Doom  crying  out  in  the  wilderness  to  that 
of  the  General  inspecting  his  troops  poised  at  the  border  of  alien  terri- 
tory. A  four-page  spread  on  Scott's  1941  Western  Tour  shows  two  solid 
lines  of  gray-suited  Technocrats  awaiting  their  Chief  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion; •  71-car  gray  parade;  Scott  surrounded  by  a  aea  of  gray-suited  and 

-•hlrted  followers;  Scott  talking  to  groups  of  Technocrat*  in  seven  dlffer- 

2 
•nt  attractively  furnished  Section  halls. 

Precisely  what  all  of  thia  meant  to  the  enigmatic  personality  that 

is  Howard  Scott  we  shall  probably  never  know.  Several  remarks  made  by 

Scott  in  a  1938  article  arc  perhaps  as  revealing  as  any.  Speaking  of  the 

"What  Some  Technocrats  are  Doing,"  BlAl  (November,  1940),  p.  17. 
2 
"Operationst  News  of  the  Organization,"  The  Technocrat  (January, 

1942),  pp.  15-18. 
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At   this  point   It    !•   suggotcd   civat    tha  decline,  alaost   to  tha   saro 
point,   of   report*   in  Technocracy   Inc. 'a   joumala  of    invitations  and  apeeches 
before   technical,    labor,   and  other   special   groups--at    the   very   tin*  when 
the  organisation  reached   Its   peak   In  nuabers--and  of  coverage  by   the  presa, 
offers  psrtlal   aupport    to  the   first   hypotheala.      (The  alternative  explanS' 
tlon,   of  course.    Is    that    Price   System  Institutions   recognized   the   threat 
to  themselves,   decided  Technocracy  was   no   longer   Just  good  clean   fun,   and 
therefore    tried   to  suppress    it   by   Itjnorlng   It.)      Further   evidence  on   this 
question  can  be  provided  by   Interview  and  queatlonnalre  material,   and  by 
examining  an  extraordinary  episode  which  occurred   shortly  after  America's 
•ncry  Into   the  Second  World  War. 

To  evaluate   the  second  hypothesis,   both   the    theories   of  Technocrscy 
Inc.   and   its  organisational  structure  must  be   Inspected   In  detail.     This 
la   the   task  of   the  next   two  chapter*.      Finally,    the  narration  of  a  post 
World  W*r   II  "revolt"  in  Che  memberehlp,   *upplemented  by   interview  and 
queatlonnalre  material,   will   provide  additional   evidence. 
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CHAPm  vix 

nCHNOCKACT  IMC.:  THEORY,  VALUES,  AND  IDEOLOGY 

Looking  back  upon  their  experience*  In  Technocracy  Inc.,  many  of 
Its  one-time  actlvlata  point  to  the  organization'*  22-leaaon  Study  Course 
aa  ita  moat  outatandlng  achievement.   The  recognition  by  the  Continental 
Coonlttee  on  Technocracy  of  the  Importance  of  Its  rival '■  atudy  courie, 
and  the  Comolt tee'*  "too  little  and  coo  late"  attempt  to  formulate  one  of 
its  own  have  already  been  noted.   Since  Ita  appearance  In  193A,  the  course 
ha*  remained  through  the  years  the  central  focus  of  local  Technocracy  Inc. 
activity — every  Section  has  at  least  on*  study  course  clas*  In  session 
throughout  most  of  the  year.   T^e  Study  Courae  was  originally  Intended  as 
a  *«ri**  of  "outline  l***oa*"  to  *erve  a*  a  mean*  of  group  activity,  in 
the  abacDca  of  "a  cooprehcnaive  treat i*e  which  can  be  made  available  for 
th«  u*e  of  the  general  public."  (Although  auch  a  treatiac  waa  announced 
to  be  "now  in  a  atate  of  preparation"  when  the  courae  le**ona  were  relcaaed, 
it  failed  to  materialise.)  Originally  the  leaaona  were  not  to  b«  conald- 
•red  a*  a  "textbook"  but  a*  "a  guide  to  atudy";  over  the  year*  they  have 
in  face  become  Technocracy  Inc.'*  baaic  text.   All  new  member*  are  aup- 
po*ed  to  complete  claaae*  baaed  on  the  book,  and  moat  go  through  the 
claaae*  several  tlmca.   Conalderablc  Ingenuity  ha*  been  dlaplayed  by  aom* 
tection*  in  organlrlng  material  around  the  Study  Courae  book.   In  aom* 
caae*,  both  elementary  and  advanced  claaae*  were  offered;  in  other*,  ex- 
tcneive  outelde  report*  baaed  on  the  bibliography  were  a**igned;  expert* 
in  tha  various  field*  covered  were  utilized;  and  "round  table"  dl*cu**ion 
technique*  were  employed  by  *ome  group*.   Sale  of  the  book  to  the  non- 
Technocracy  Inc.,  Technocracy  Announces  Its  Official  Study  Course'., 
n.d.  (mimeographed).   See  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  study  for  a  chron- 
ology of  Study  Course  editions  and  printings. 
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■BBbarshlp  genaral  public  wae  discouraged,  but  coplea  wara  placad  In  pub- 
lic, collage,  and  technical  llbrarlea. 

Mo  authorahip  ia  liatcd  In  the  volume,  but  it  la  widely  known  that 
it  waa  written  by  M.  King  Hubbert,  who  will  be  recalled  as  the  young  Colisa- 
bia  inatructor  who  became  a  friend  of  Howard  Scott  In  the  pre-organltational 
daya  of  1931  or  1932.   The  opening  paper  In  the  book,  "An  Introduction  to 
Science"  was  written  by  Arch  Jaoeton,  whose  death  prevented  further  col- 
laboration on  the  work. 

Th«  Technocracy  Study  Course  la  quite  unlike  other  texts  or  "scrip- 
tural writings"  of  dissident  social  organitatlona.   In  its  usually  scholarly 
Con«  It  ia  alao  quite  unlike  the  writinga  and  pronouncementa  of  Howard 
Scott,  who  ia  himself  cited  only  twice  in  Ita  text.   (Hubbert,  however, 
avan  after  owny  years  away  from  Technocracy  Inc.,  haa  inaiaied  that  credit 
for  the  underlying  Idcaa  bclonga  to  Scott,  an  aaaertion  which  seems  cor- 
roct.)   In  those  clrclaa  where  aooe  notlca  haa  been  taken  of  technocracy 
(and  Technocracy  Ine.)  It  haa  been  the  faahion  to  dismiss  the  ovvemant  aa 
aaaantially  Marxlam  (or  faaciam)  with  a  window-dressing  of  science  (or 
pseudo-science).  The  writer  feels,  however,  that  a  careful  reading  of  the 
Study  Courae  will  damonatrate  that  it  diaplaya  a  consistently  worked  out 
philosophical  and  theoretical  approach  of  ita  own.  The  aunmary  which 
follows  la  intended  to  emphaaice  thia  basic  philoaophy  and  theory,  rather 
tbaa  outline  its  contenta  in  detail. 

for  purposes  of  analyala,  the  siaa  total  of  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  doc- 
CrliM  can  be  aeparated  into  three  partai  the  theory,  or  aeriea  of  intarre- 

Th«  Williams  and  U>ngabaugh  manuacripta  attribute  Study  Course 
authorahip  to  Hubbert,  aa  do  many  other  former  Technocrats  interviewed  by 
the  writer.   Sea  the  following  chapter  of  thia  atudy  for  biographical 
sketches  of  Hubbert  and  Jameson. 
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l*fd   propositions  about  asn,  nature,  and  soclaty;  tha  values  lapllclt  In 
•oaa  of  tha  assuaptloos  made,  conclusions  drawn,  and  specifications  laid 
down  in  tha  theory;  and  finally  the  Ideological  appeals  or  themes  of  dis- 
tant attached  to  tha  theory  In  Its  presentation  to  the  public.   The  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Course  la  explicitly  concerned  with  the  first  area,  theory, 
but  the  fundaiaental  values  of  the  organltatlon  nay  also  be  inferred  from 
It.   The  Ideological  appeals  appear  in  articles  and  pamphlets  utilized  for 
disseminating  the  basic  Ideas  and  recruiting  members  into  the  organization. 
Values  and  appeals  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  tltla  page  of  the  Study  Course  breaks  down  its  contents  into 
thra*  areas t 

1.  An  outline  of  those  elements  of  science  and  technology 
•ssantlal  to  an  understanding  of  our  social  mechanism. 

2.  An  analysis  of  tha  price  system. 

3.  Technocracy's  social  synthesis. 

fourteen  of  tha  book's  22  lessons  are  concerned  with  the  first  topic,  in* 
eluding  modem  Industrial  technology;  four  are  devoted  to  the  second,  and 
t«m  to  Technocracy  Inc.'s  design  for  society.  (An  additional  Intervening 
chapter  covers  psychological  and  sociological  considerations.) 

Prefacing  the  lessons  themselves  Is  a  14-page  "Introduction  to  Sci- 
ence" which  sets  down  Technocracy  Inc.'s  orientation  to  tha  physical  and 
Mclal  world.   Beginning  with  a  standard  dlacuaslon  of  the  nature  of  facts, 
definitions,  and  poatulatcs,  the  introduction  then  gives  Chrea  "postulates 
of  science":  (1)  "the  external  world  actually  Is,"  (2)  "nature  Is  uniform," 
and  (3)  "there  are  aymbols  in  the  'mind'  which  stand  for  events  snd  things 

All  references  to  the  Study  Course  sre  based  on  the  Fifth  Printing, 
October,  1947,  of  the  Fifth  Edition.   (New  York:  Technocrscy  Inc.) 
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iB  tbm   •xtaroal  world."  Science  Is  then  dlecueaed  ••  eeeentlally  a  method 
of  probability  prediction.   At  thla  point  the  conceptions  of  science  which 
arc  crucial  to  Technocracy  Inc.'s  theories  are  brought  In.   First,  although 
It  haa  been  atated  that  aclence  la  a  aethod,  substantive  denotatlona  are 
tmpXoy*4.      We  are  told  that  "there  Is  only  one  science"  and  to  llluatrate 
the  point,  the  Intcr-rclacedness  of  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  In 
Investigating  organic  phenomena  Is  demonstrated,   rroo  the  context,  and 
from  the  reat  of  the  book.  It  becomes  clear  that  most  of  the  time  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  assoclatea  "aclence"  with  the  content  of  the  phyalcal  aclencea. 
Secondarily,  In  Ita  dlacuaalon  of  science  as  a  method  of  prediction,  the 
procedural  distinctions  which  are  uaually  labelled  "Inductive"  and  "deduc- 
tive" are  called  respectively  "analytic"  and  "aynthetlc."  While  there  la 
•  good  dlacuaalon  of  the  tentative  nature  of  scientific  prediction,  the 
•ffect  of  the  "synthetic"  label  Is  to  switch  the  advocated  social  design 
item   Ita  proper  logical  status  of  a  deductive,  hypothesized  achesM  to  on* 
which  has  been  determined  or  "aynthesicad"  by  what  haa  gone  before.  Finally, 
without  apparent  relation  to  the  preceding  discussion,  another  cornerstone 
of  Technocratic  theory  la  introduced:  the  atatement  that  any  machine,  or 
group  of  sMchinaa,  must  b«  operated  in  accordance  with  its  design.  Values 
and  ethics  are  irrelevant  In  operating  mmchanlcal  equipment,  dealgn  apeci* 
ficatiooa  alone  determine  what  can  and  can  not  be  done. 

Interestingly,  the  choice  of  design'-of  the  criteria  for  utlng  on* 
rather  than  another"are  aideatepped  In  a  brief  note  on  engineering,  which 
la  seen  as  finding  the  "beat"  answer  to  practical  problema  on  the  baaia  of 
available  facts.  Later,  however,  the  criterion  employed  is  made  clear, 
both  explicitly  and  by  inference  from  examplea. 
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1h«  Incroductloo  conclude*  by  again  reminding  the  student  that  he 
la  approaching  "the  physical  workd,  that  actual,  uniform  world  our  poatu- 
latas  give  us."   fsrhapa  no  more  aucclnct  suntary  of  Technocracy  Inc.'* 
approach  can  be  given  than  that  Implied  by  a  sentence  near  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  to  Its  Study  Course:  "The  stoking  of  a  bunsen  burner,  the 
■toklng  of  a  boiler,  the  stoking  of  the  people  of  a  nation,  are  all  one 
problem." 

Taking  off  from  this  physical  science  approach,  the  first  few  les- 
•ona  In  the  book  are  concerned  with  the  basic  concepts  and  measurements 
of  anargy  and  It*  transformation,  and  the  use  of  engines  to  convert  energy 
into  work.   At  this  point  the  concept  of  efficiency  Is  Introduced  (the 
ratio  of  work  output  to  energy  Input) .  Han  as  an  engine  Is  briefly  dis- 
cussed and  hi*  approxloutely  251  maxlmtas  efficiency  noted. 

Armed  with  cha**  concepts,  the  student  Technocrat  approaches  the 
natwork  of  life,  energy,  and  resources.  The  flow  of  llfe-glvlng  energy  Is 
tracad  from  the  *un  through  plant  photoaynthe*!*,  herblvorou*  and  carnlvor- 
ou*  animal  life.   The  "dynamic  equilibrium"  or  balance  of  nature  eatabllahed 
among  the  varloua  life  form*  In  a  given  area  1*  examined.   Han'*  place  In 
thl*  arrangement  haa  been  uniquely  disturbing  In  that  he  has  Increaalngly 
learned  how  to  divert  a  larger  share  of  energy  away  from  other  animals  to 
hi*  own  use.   Dome*tlcatlon  of  planta  and  animal*  and  the  early  utilisation 
of  metal*  and  fuel*  1*  examined.   Thu*,  the  key  to  man'*  hl*tory  1*  *een  a* 
hi*  developing  u*e  of  "extraneou*"  energy-energy  other  than  that  derived 
from  the  food  he  cat*.   And  any  people  which  ha*  "a  auperlor  energy-control 
technique"  tend*  to  dominate  others  with  lesser  abilities  in  this  area. 

Tracing  the  familiar  pattern  of  clrcumstancea  leading  from  the  In- 
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crcaalns  u««  of  Iron  Id  Inglaod  to  the  neceaalcy  for  pmplng  aachlncry  In 
coal  alnaa,  the  couraa  antera  upon  Bodem  Induatrlal  developacoc.   After 
dlacuaatng  early  davelopmcnta  In  prlne  aovera,  tcxtllea,  tranaportatlon 
and  coanunlcatlon,  and  Hating  Important  later  Inventlona,  the  acthod  of 
deacrlptlon  changea. 

The  rlae  of  Induatry  can  be  aunmarlzed  In  a  cooprehenalble  fora  by 
plotting  growth  curvea  of  the  utllleatlon  of   energy,  production  of  primary 
■etala,  and  output  of  certain  baalc  Induatrlea.   Plotting  production  per 
year  on  the  vertical  axla,  and  time  by  year  on  the  horizontal,  exaoplea 
•re  then  given  for  pig  Iron  production,  total  mineral  and  water  power  pro- 
duction In  the  U.S.,  railway  mileage  and  ton-mllea  of  freight,  autonublle 
production  and  regiatratlon,  and  coal  production.   A  number  of  coi^uo 
character la t lea  of  the  reaultlng  curvea  are  pointed  out.   flrat,  actual 
production  doea  not  proceed  In  a  amooth  line,  but  la  marked  by  upward  and 
downward  oaclllatlona.   Aa  the  level  of  production  Increaaca,  the  magnitude 
of  the  oaclllatlona  likewise  Increaaea.   (Although  the  Study  Courae  doaa 
not  make  the  atatemcnt,  extrapolation  from  this  tendency  was  the  basis  for 
Scott's  predictions  of  total  collapse  in  the  next  Industrial  ahutdown  after 
1929.)   Secondly,  If  a  amooth  mean  curve  la  plotted,  in  which  the  individual 
oacillations  are  ironed  out,  all  of  the  curvea  for  the  examplea  mentioned, 
plus  thoae  for  other  induatrlea,  ahowed  a  marked  general  aimllarity  in 
form — that  of  the  so-called  "S"  curve.   Beginning  slowly,  growth  then 
rapidly  acceleratea  (graphically,  a  concave-shaped  rising  line)  until  it 
reaches  the  point  of  inflection,  after  which  growth  continuea  to  occur,  but 
at  a  slower  rate  aa  it  approachea  a  level  plateau  (graphically,  a  convex 
rising  line  which  approaches  the  horizontal) .  Thla  type  of  curve  is  dis- 
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covered  to  be  the  eame  «•  tlut  found  by  aayoond  Pearl  in  his  Investigations 
of  biological  growth  phenomena. 

After  three  other  kind*  of  theoretical  growth  curvet  (  a  contlnu- 
oualy  accelerating  compound-interest  type;  one  which  levels  off  somewhat 
below  Its  peak,  as  In  the  case  of  the  lumber  industry;  and  one  which 
gradually  declines  almost  to  zero,  as  ultimately  would  be  the  case  In  the 
production  of  any  non-recurrenc  mineral),  conclusions  arp  drawn  as  to  the 
social  significance  of  the  coainon  "S"  type  of  industrial  growth  curve. 
First,  the  "fallacy  of  economists"  In  assuming  a  continuous  growth  of  five 
per  cent  or  more  per  year  is  pointed  out.   ms  was  occurrlng--and  was  pos- 
alble->only  in  the  early  phases  of  industrial  development.   Secondarily, 
while  in  some  lnstances--such  as  the  autoaobilc  lndustry--the  slowing  down 
of  the  rate  of  growth  was  caused  by  approaching  physical  limitations,  in 
■osC  instances  it  was  due  to  the  limitations  on  individual  purchasing 
power  imposed  by  Price  System  distribution.   Finally,  the  connent  is  oude 
that  as  equipment  becomes  faster  in  operation,  the  smaller  it  needs  to  be, 
thus  reducing  the  relative  use  of  primary  oKCals. 

A  chapter  on  mineral  resources  makes  the  double  assertion  that  un- 
less new  sources  of  energy  are  tapped,  world-wide  industrial  equality  Is 
laq>osslble  due  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  resources,  and,  aecoodly, 
that  because  of  favorable  resources  and  sufficient  climatic  variation,  the 
lorth  American  continent  comprises  "•  natural  unit"  geographically  and 
Industrially. 

The  strictly  physical  or  industrial  analysis  is  then  concluded,  at 
nearly  the  midpoint  of  the  book,  with  further  discussion  of  growth  curves. 
Here  the  relation  of  man-hours  of  labor  to  production,  and  the  sKchaniza- 
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tlon  of  Induacry  ant*!  the  picture.   Another  typ«  of  growth  curva  la  In- 
troducad,  tha  "dacllna"  curva.   The  crucial  axaaple  used  la  that  of  aan* 
hour*  per  unit  of  production,  which  decline  In  a  kind  of  ravcrae-"S"  curve 
at  ■echanlcatloo  Increaaca.   What  becana  known  aa  "Technocracy'a  Baalc 
Chart"  la  preaented,  covering  the  year*  1830  to  1930  (the  curvea  are  ex- 
trapolated to  1950).   It  containa  three  curvea:  physical  production,  In- 
creaaing  In  the  faalllar  "S"-patterni  aan-houra  per  unit,  decreaalng  In 
an  analagoua  aanner;  and  the  reauliani  of  the  two,  total  Industrial  ea- 
ployaent,  which  increaaea  along  with  total  production  until  the  yeara 
1913-1920,  after  which  It  beglna  to  decline,  following  the  general  alope 
of  the  curve  for  mao-houra  per  unit.   What  thla  chart  Indlcatea  la  that 
after  a  certain  point,  due  to  the  mechanlcatlon  of  Induatry  and  the  level- 
ling off  of  production  (or  a  decreaae  la  Ita  rata  of  Increaae)  tha  Intro- 
duction of  new  Induacrlea  or  the  expanalon  of  axlatlng  onea  doea  not  off- 
let  the  dlaplaceoent  of  labor  by  machinery.   Hence  the  familiar  argiaiant 
that  new  Induatrlea  create  new  Joba  la  Invalid  for  the  phaae  of  Induatrlal 
development  after  about  1920.   The  amooth  curvea  on  the  chart  repraaenc 
long-term  trenda,  and  are  not  the  effect  of  any  particular  dcpreaalon — It 
la  amphaaltcd  that  they  arc  non-cyclical,  non- repetitive.   In  concluding 
thla  part  of  Ita  analyala,  the  Study  Courae  remarka  that  "total  man-houra 
la  Induatrlal  employment  do  not  neceaaarlly  bear  any  relation  to  unemploy- 
■ant."  Given  a  total  niaiber  of  man-houra  for  a  required  output,  and  given 
a  certain  labor  force,  the  alternatlvca  are  either  ever-lncreaalng  unem- 
ployment or  an  "Indefinite  ahortenlng"  of  the  working  day. 
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All  of  thla  material  haa  been  a  prelude  to  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  more 
trlctly  aoclal  analyala.   Take  any  ateaa  engine,  the  Study  Courae  beglna. 
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•Dd  w«  know  froa  phytical  rclatlonahlp*  axpraasad  In  a  foraula  axaccly 
what  quantity  of  haat  takan  froo  the  bollar  can  be  converted  Into  work. 
Thla  glvea  ua  an  "objective  atandard  of  performance"-- If  the  engine  pcr- 
foraa  Buch  worac  than  our  formula  allowa,  we  know  that  a  better  one  can  be 
built,  and  alao  Juat  how  much  better  It  can  be.   Slmllaily  with  a  ioclal 
ayateo  operating  In  a  given  area:  If  we  know  all  the  reaourcea  available 
to  that  aoclety,  we  can  make  a  "reaaonable  approximation"  of  Ita  "maximum 
rate  of  operation."  Then,  looking  at  Ita  actual  operation,  If  thla  ia 
greatly  below  what  we  know  to  be  poaalble,  we  know  there  Is  room  for  Im- 
provement.  And,  exactly  aa  In  the  caaa  of  the  ateam  engine,  faulty  opera- 
tion Indlcatea  a  faulty  dealgn.   The  aoclal  mechanlam,  like  the  ateam 
angina,  can  have  Ita  operation  loiproved  through  redealgn,  omitting  faulty 
ctwractcrlatlca. 

Looking  flrat  at  the  potentlalltlea  of  the  continent,  and  then  at 
th«  actual  operation  of  ita  aoclal  mechanlam,  we  aee  poverty,  unemployment, 
enforced  acarclty,  waate  and  destruction  of  resources  and  producta--opera- 
tlon  "which  la  ao  far  below  that  which  la  poaslble  as  to  constitute  both  a 
social  and  a  technological  scandal."  Following  the  logic  of  analysis  pre« 
vlously  laid  out,  tha  rcaaon  for  auch  deficient  operation  la  readily  found; 
th«  Inadequacy  of  tha  aoclal  dealgn.   It  cannot  help  but  be  Inadequate  alnce 
its  tlesents  were  evolved  In  centurlea  of  agrarian  existence  and  are  In  no 
wise  suitable  for  the  needs  of  a  aoclety  which  haa  undergone  extremely 
rapid  technological  change  In  leaa  than  a  hundred  years.  Thus,  there  are 
two  further  ateps  In  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  analyals  before  Its  own  design  Is 
presented:  critical  examination  of  the  "cuatoma  and  folkwaya"  which  have  de- 
scended from  the  agrarian  paat,  and  then  a  atatement  of  the  needa  unique 
to  a  modern  high-energy  civilization. 
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On*  of  the  laoac  daaply  rooted  of  sur  social  concepts,  •■■•rts  the 
Study  Course.  Is  th«t  of  property.   And  In  Its  analysis  of  this  concept, 
the  Technocrats'  textbook  displays  a  sophistication  well  above  at  least 
the  Majority  of  relf icatlon-prone  radicals.   Property  Is  approached  as 
essentially  a  variable  social  norm:  It  consists  In  what  society  will  allow 
an  Individual  to  do  In  regard  to  a  given  itea.   Not  only  do  property  rights, 
snd  hence  the  concept  of  property  Itself,  vary  through  time  and  between 
societies,  but  also  within  one  society.   The  Illustration  Is  provided  of 
the  extreme  differences  In  action  allowed  to  the  owner  of  land  In  a  wilder- 
ness and  the  owner  of  a  city  lot.   And  as  society  has  become  less  agrarian, 
property  rights  In  general  have  had  Increasing  restrictions  placed  upon 
thea.   A  final  statement  about  the  nature  of  property  Is  that,  in  our 
society,  "almost  every  Item  of  physical  equipment  that  can  be  monopolised" 
•nd  Is  necessary  for  human  life  has  become  the  private  property  of  indivi- 
duals or  groups. 

Hext,  as  corollaries  of  the  property  concept,  trade  and  value  are 
Mulyted.  Trade,  including  Its  simplest  form,  barter,  would  appear  to  be 
•Imply  an  exchange  of  goods.  But  what  Is  really  Involved  Is  the  exchange 
of  property  rights.  Transfer  of  goods  can  take  place  without  trade  being 
lnvolved--as  in  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  soldiers  In  the  army.  In  con- 
trast to  civilian  purchase  of  food  and  dress. 

Value  1*  the  "variable  relationship  between  the  amount  of  one  com- 
modity that  is  exchangeable  for  another,"  and  while  being  basically  sub- 
jective,, is  In  addition  always  a  function  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  the 
Items  exchanged.  Thus,  the  scarcer  an  item,  the  greater  its  value.  Fin- 
ally, the  value  of  an  item  Is  asserted  to  stand  in  no  relation  to  its 
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•oclal  laportaoc*.   Air  haa  no  value  bacauae  of  Ita  abundance;  In  arid 
ragloni  water  la  extraacly  valuable,  but  in  regloni  of  heavy  rainfall  and 
abundant  supply  It  haa  no  value  and  cannot  be  bought  and  sold. 

Tha  nature  of  debt  la  then  discussed,  both  as  Individual  and  gener- 
alized future  obligations  to  pay.   Honey  is  an  expression  of  social  agree- 
ment that  a  certain  aaount  of  debt  Is  owned  by  the  comnunlty  to  the  money's 
possessors.   Price  Is  the  amount  of  money.  In  denominations  of  value,  ex- 
changeable for  a  connodlty. 

All  of  Chesa  concepts  are  brought  together  In  the  definitions  of  a 
frlce  System:  Regardless  of  whether  the  property  involved  is  Individually 
or  collectively  owned,  "any  social  system  whatsoever  that  effects  Its  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  by  means  of  a  system  of  trade  or  connarca 
based  on  consnodlty  valuation  and  employing  any  form  of  debt  tokens,  or 
■onay,  constitutes  a  Price  System." 

Aracd  with  thasa  concepts,  and  developing  others  as  they  are  needed, 
an  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  economic  system  Is  begun.   Early  In 
this  process,  two  points  central  to  the  Technocratic  position  are  made, 
first,  wealth,  based  on  monetary  values,  bears  no  Invariant  relationship 
to  physical  quantities.   This  Is  because  value  itself  Is  not  s  physical 
■easura.   Secondly,  money  In  the  broad  sense  of  any  negotiable  paper.  Is 
the  mechanism  of  control  over  physical  productive  apparatus,  but  unlike 
that  which  It  controls.  It  can  be  created  out  of  nothing  and  contracted 
into  nothing,  and  Its  changes  sre  not  necessarily  relsted  to  changes  In 
physlcsl  equipment.   These  points  comprise  the  first  of  Technocracy  Inc.'s 
Indictments  of  the  Price  System:  that  by  Its  very  nature  It  Is  imprecise 
and  Indefinite  as  an  Inatrument  of  social  control  over  physlcsl  production 


•nd  dlatrlbuClon.   Th«  ••cood  Indlctaent,  that  such  a  •yscen,  In  modem 
clrcuaatances,  cannot  avan  maintain  tha  contlnuoua  oparadon  of  the  physi- 
cal plant,  however  haphazardly,  must  b«  demonstrated  by  further  analysis. 

To  do  this,  the  material  on  Industrial  growth,  mechanization  and 
declining  man-hours.  Is  brought  together  with  a  discussion  of  tha  flow  of 
Huney  through  the  channels  of  wages  and  salaries,  savings  and  investment. 
ITie  conclusions  are  a  variant  of  the  secular  stagnation  thesis.   If  savings 
by  Individuals  or  corporations  are  hosrded,  the  cycle  of  purchasing  power 
la  diminished  and  shutdown  results;  savings  must  be  Invested,  that  Is, 
utilized  to  build  new  plant  and  equipment,  and  In  the  process  return  as 
purchasing  power.   But  while  according  to  tha  economics  Involved,  this 
process  must  continue  Indefinitely  and  at  an  accelerating  rate,  there  are 
vary  real  physical  limits  imposed  both  by  tha  ability  to  consume  and  tha 
flnltanesa  of  natural  resourcea.   But,  In  fact,  the  growth  curves  studied 
Indicate  that  the  lavclllng-off  proceas  began  before  any  such  physical 
llalta  were  reached.   And  an  indication  of  other  limiting  factors  at  work 
la  tha  fact  that  presently  installed  equipment  operates  at  low  "load  fac- 
Cora,"  or  well  beneath  Ita  phyalcal  capacity.  What  has  happened  is  that 
Invaatment  goes  largely  not  Into  new  plant  and  equipment,  but  Into  paper 
aacurltles.   If  new  planta  were  built,  tha  expenditures  would  result  In 
augmenting  low  wage  and  aalarled  groupa  aust  of  whose  Income  goes  Into 
consksaable  goods  and  thua  malntalaa  production.   But  Income  from  paper 
manipulation  goes  to  hlgh-lncome  groupa,  who  apend  a  relatlvaly  small  pro- 
portion on  consumable  goods.   Further,  the  technological  proceaa  resulting 
In  producing  more  goods  with  less  aan-hours  results  In  a  depressing  effect 
on  new  construction,  since  present  plants  will  not  be  operated  to  capacity 
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•■  they  ar«  ■odcmlzad.   Hew  Induatrle*  suppoacdly  take  up  the  slack,  but 
It  he*  prcvlouely  been  deaonatrated  chat  aftet  a  certain  point  productiv- 
ity Increase*  faster  than  the  snall-lncooe  eaployaent  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  new  Items  produced. 

Thus  the  only  way  purchasing  power  can  be  maintained  Is  through 
the  creation  of  debt,  either  by  means  of  inscallaent  buying,  foreign  trade, 
or  governnenc  'pump  priming.'   And  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the 
Study  Course  concludes  that  these  means  are  Inadequate,  that  the  situation 
will  becooe  worse  rather  than  better. 

After  denonstratlng  to  Its  satisfaction  that  under  the  "rules  of 
the  gane"  of  the  Price  System,  production  and  employment  cannot  be  oMln- 
talned,  the  Technocrats'  text  goes  on  to  level  yet  another  Indictment 
against  the  systemj  Its  "operating  characteristics."  Tbe  general  picture 
la  one  of  ahoddy  gooda  and  practices,  waate  and  aocLal  sabotage  la  the  in- 
terests of  business  profits.   Everything  from  razor  bladea  to  the  AHA,  from 
rallroada  veraua  the  Seaway  to  legal  practices,  comes  under  fire-- Including 
colleges'  "slavery  to  the  Ph.D.  degree."  Under  the  rules  of  the  Price 
System,  even  at  Its  best,  "there  Is  not  a  single  field  of  endeavor  where 
the  best  technical  stsndards  are  allowed  to  prevail."  Given  this  situation, 
there  la  no  point  in  blaming  Indlvlduala  either  for  aoclal  evlla  auch  as 
poverty,  waste,  crime,  or  poor  public  health,  or  for  their  own  antl-soclal 
conduct.   The  only  recourse  Is  to  change  the  social  rules  of  the  game. 

Su^urlzlng  Its  snalysls  up  to  this  point,  the  Study  Course  states 
that  there  are  no  bsrrlers  spsrt  from  human  beings  and  their  soclsl  habits 
to  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  highest  physical  standard  of  living  ever 
known.  Kan  and  his  social  hablta  must  therefore  be  examined  more  cloaely 
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bafora  turning  to  a  oaw  aoclal  dealgn.   Such  an  axaalnatlon  ahowa  that  aan. 
too,  la  a  part  of  th«  natural  order,  and  ouy  ba  treatad  aa  objactlvaly  aa 
tha  aubjact  mattar  of  any  of  the  physical  aciancaa. 

Noting  that  tha  atudy  of  man  has  Invokad  Intense  resistance,  the 
hlatorlcal  discoveries  which  have  placed  him  within  the  physical  world  arc 
briefly  surveyed  from  Coparnlcan  astronomy  to  geological  findings  on  tha 
aga  of  the  earth,  to  Darwin  and  evolution.   The  laic  step  in  such  strictly 
aaplrical  and  obaervatlonal  studies  is  tha  conditioned-reflex,  behavior- 
latlc  psychology  of  Pavlov.   A  human  being  Is  like  any  other  mechanlaa: 
obaarvations  of  action  and  precedent  conditlona  enable  us  to  aatablisb 
cauaa  and  effect  ralationahlpa.   After  discussing  tha  classic  conditioning 
axparlacnta,  tha  Study  Course  states  that  man  differs  from  other  anlaala 
by  his  ability  to  auatain  highar  ordara  of  conditioned  raflaxaa  and  to  b« 
conditioned  by  fewer  rapatltlona.   Language  and  writing  are  explained  in 
caims  of  these  higher  raflaxea;  tha  Inhibition  and  extinction  of  coodltloa- 
Ing  la  alao  dlscuasad.  Conditioned  reflexes  and  conditioned  inhlbltleoa 
•ra  saaa  aa  tha  oachaniama  of  all  social  control,  from  tha  motorlat'a  ato^ 
ping  at  a  traffic  signal  to  the  soldier's  saluting  an  officer' a  uniform 
and  rlaklng  his  life  under  shellfire. 

Whlla  conditioning  can  explain  simllarltiea  in  aoclal  behavior,  the 
problem  remaina  of  diaaimilar  individual  behavior  under  similar  external 
drcuoMtances.  The  answer  la  found  in  baalc  biological  differencea,  wlcli 
•traaa  on  tha  influence  of  glandular  aecretlona.  The  Study  Course  notaa 
Chat  auch  Individual  differences,  and  racial  differences  aa  wall,  have 
■ochlng  to  do  with  superiority  or  lnferlorlty"but  two  pages  later  It  alao 
asserts  that  "upon  biologic  fact,  theories  of  democracy  go  to  plecea." 
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ma  conclualon  la  raachcd  from  biological  atudlea  of  "pack-rlghta" 
aaong  anlaala.   Thaaa  atudlea  have  ahown  that,  laft  to  themaelvea,  any 
given  group  of  anliaala  will  eatabllah  a  rigid  order  of  priority  among  It* 
aelf.   The  aame  phenomenon  may  be  obaerved  among  children  on  a  playground 
aod  among  workmen  of  the  aame  rank.   From  theae  obaervatlona  la  derived 
the  concept  of  "functional  priority."  The  aaaimptlon  la  made  that  In  any 
•Ituatlon  or  In  any  organization,  a  "natural  priority"  would  aasert  Itaelf 
among  the  Indlvlduala  Involved.   A  aoclal  organization  which  recognlzea 
theae  natural  "pack-rlghta"  will  be  atable,  and  one  which  doea  not  will  be 
unatable.   Selection  of  military  offlcara  on  criteria  other  than  their 
ability  to  command,  bualneaa  ataffa  appointed  on  the  baala  of  nepotlam  or 
pacunlary  conaldcratlona,  and  "mlataklng  aoclal  poaltlon  for  ability"  are 
•11  cited  *»   exanplea  of  the  latter  altuatlon--the  aubveralon  of  natural 
"functional  priority.**   (lo  dlatlnctlon,  conceptually  or  In  the  varloua 
llluatratlona,  la  mad«  between  biological  dlfferencea,  a  kind  of  "raw" 
authority  differentiation,  and  differentiation  of  ability  and  parfomanc* 
relevant  to  the  requlrementa  of  a  apeclflc  taak  or  role.) 

Betumlng  to  the  aubject  of  aoclal  unlformltlea  and  Individual  dif- 
ference* In  behavior,  the  Study  Courae  Introducea  the  concept  of  aoclal 
cuetoaa.  They  account  for  unlformltlea  within  a  aoclety;  cultural  rela- 
tlvlaa  la  given  due  note.  Allowing  for  •  range  of  behavior  within  the 
llalta  preacrlbed  by  cuatom,  alallar  bahavlora  are  cauaed  by  reaction  to 
•  similar  set  of  "envlronoMntal  clrcumatancea."  (No  dlatlnctlon  le  Made 
between  phyalcel  end  aoclal  envlronmenta,  the  term  at  tlmea  aeemlng  to 
•pply  to  one  or  the  other  or  both.)  Thua,  aoclal  change  cannot  be  brought 
•bout  by  moral  exhortation,  but  only  by  changea  In  the  external  environment. 
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If  tha  •nvlronaant  Is  not  changing,  and  If  th«  aoclal  cuscoma  co  which 
paoplc  have  bean  condlclontd  cnabl*  tha  baalc  nceda  of  food,  houalng,  and 
clothing,  plua  "nomal  aoclal  raladonshlpa"  Co  be  ••c,  social  changa  la 
vary  alow  or  non-axlatsat .   But  cha  envlronaant  has  bean  changing  rapidly 
throughout  the  Induatrlal  era,  and  aa  part  of  that  complex,  man's  social 
hablta  must  alao  rapidly  evolve,  especially  since  the  old  ones  are  Incon- 
patlble  with  even  tha  ainlinun  biological  necessity  of  feeding  tha  populace. 

Tha  fons  and  tha  direction  which  social  change  must  take  In  estab- 
llahlng  new  customs  In  accord  with  the  altered  physical  environment  — tha 
high  level  of  technology  and  all  of  Ita  lmpllcatlona--la  the  subject  of 
tha  laat  two  chapters  of  the  Technocracy  Inc.  text.   This  Is  Its  design 
for  a  social  order  to  replace  the  Price  System. 

Tachnocracy  Xnc.'s  social  design  Is  approached  In  three  steps. 
First  chare  Is  a  discussion  of  the  trends  which  are  shaping  tha  broad  out- 
llna,  or  determining  cha  limits  of  such  a  design.  Second  are  Cha  functions 
Chat  daalgn  omst  perform,  what  It  must  do.  And  third  Is  an  outline  of  Che 
design  Itself.   Three  master  trends.  Interrelated,  are  sumaarlzadt  tha 
shlfc  from  small  Independent  units  of  production  to  large.  Interdependent 
imlcsi  Cha  diminishing  pare  played  by  oMn-houra  of  labor  In  production; 
and  Cha  shlfc  away  from  Individually  owned  unlca.  There  are  cwo  laiportanc 
conaaqucncee  of  thaaa  Crrnds.   First,  Increasing  Interdependence  results 
boch  In  ncsrly  slsulcanaous  oscillations  of  production  among  all  units,  and 
in  Cha  dependence  of  Cha  entire  population  on  the  uninterrupted  operation 
of  Cbosa  units.  Secondly,  becauae  of  the  relationship  between  technology, 
■an>hours,  and  abundance,  any  dlstrlbutlan  mechanism  based  upon  man-hours 
of  bioan  participation  will  not  work. 
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Th«  continuation  of  sajor  technological  trenda  la  predicted:  expan- 
sion of  productive  capacltlea,  Increaaed  aubatltutlon  of  excraneoua  energy 
for  huaan  labor,  Increaaed  efficiency  of  equlpfflent,  Integration  of  unlta 
under  larger  onea  "under  unit  control  and  operation,"  and  Increaalng  opera- 
ting lo«d-factora  until  the  theoretical  limit  of  100  per  cent  la  approached. 
Social  controla  au«t  be  adopted  "which  moit  nearly  conform  to  the  techno- 
logical operating  requlrementa"  of  the  tendencies  cited.   Such  controla 
will  result  In  the  highest  physical  standard  of  living,  public  health,  and 
•oclal  security  the  world  has  ever  seen,  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

At  thla  point  two  crucial  assumptions  are  made.   While  the  approach 
•ccaa  to  be  one  of  exploring  the  limiting  conditions  Imposed  upon  the 
•oclal  ayatem  by  Ita  technological  base,  what  la  really  done  la  that  one 
•at  of  possible,  alternative  aoclal  controla  which  could  operate  within 
thoaa  limits  la  detailed  aa  being  determined  by  the  "operating  requlrementa" 
of  technology.  Secondly,  It  la  asserted  that  only  thosa  who  are  faalllar 
with  the  detalla  of  the  technological  mechanism  can  dealgn  an  adequate 
•ystca  of  social  controls--thus,  "scientists  and  technologists"  drew  up 
Technocracy  Inc. 'a  designs. 

What  precisely  Is  Technocracy  Inc.'s  design  for  carrying  out  the 
announced  objectives  of  full-load  Industrial  operation,  providing  a  high 
level  of  living,  with  a  iBlnlmtm  of  labor?   The  Study  Course  begins  by  look- 
ing at  a  total  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  Job  to  be  done  on  the 
other.   The  population  may  be  divided  Into  young  and  old  dependents,  people 
in  sntl-soclal  actlvltlea,  and  those  who  are  performing  some  "useful  social 
•srvlca."  The  laat  named  category  must  somehow  be  organized  so  that  all 
Jobs  are  manned,  from  production  through  the  various  health,  education. 
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and  recreational  aervlcet.   In  such  organization,  the  aott  capable  people, 
both  aa  to  training  and  Innate  characterlatlca,  oniat  be  placed  In  the  ap- 
propriate Joba.   Provision  must  be  made  for  Individual  Initiative,  and 
the  rfBultlng  structure  must  be  able  to  provide  for  technological  and  or- 
ganisational changea. 

Within  this  organization  comprising  the  entire  working  population 
of  the  continent  the  main  sub-dlvlslons  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  task 
performed.   As  a  model  of  such  a  functional  unit,  the  Study  Course  examines 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  telephone  company.   (The  "financial 
superstructure"  Is,  of  course,  to  be  disregarded.)   Three  of  its  charac- 
teristics are  cited:  (1)  it  continuously  maintains  in  operation  a  complex, 
farflung  array  of  technical  equipment;  (2)  it  can  handle  both  technical 
and  organizational  change  without  interruption  of  service,  as  demonatrated 
by  lea  record  of  successful  expansion;  and  (3)  it  muat  have  worked  out  ways 
of  placing  the  right  people  in  the  right  Joba,  aa  witnessed  by  its  compe- 
tent performance. 

The  Study  Course  raises  two  questions  about  this  working  functional 
organization:  (1)  How  are  personnel  selected  for  their  JobsT,  and  (2)  How 
are  technical  decisions  srrlved  at7   Peraonnel  are  not  elected,  but  are 
appointed  by  those  faoUliar  both  with  the  technical  reiulrementa  of  the 
position  and  the  qualifications  of  the  individual.   A  mistsken  sppointment, 
it  la  asserted,  will  show  up  in  Inadequate  performance,  in  which  case  the 
parson  will  be  shifted  until  he  ends  up  in  a  Job  which  he  can  handle  ade- 
quately.  The  aecond  question  Is  snswered  in  terms  of  the  Job  Co  be  done 
and  the  limits  imposed  by  physical  lawa.   Working  on  this  basis,  projected 
solutions  to  a  problem  are  tried  out  experimentally  on  a  small  acale,  and 
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Ch*  succaatful  ■•chods  Chen  adopted  by  the  organtraclon  ••  a  whole.   Thu* 
Ch«  chief  executive  (In  technical  matters)  carries  out  designs  originated 
bjr  the  research  staff.   These  characteristics  of  the  telephone  company's 
operation  are  felt  to  be  inherent  In  any  functional  organization.   Such 
an  organization  Is  declared  to  have  "no  political  precedents,"  and,  since 
it  works,  "It  must  also  be  in  accord  with  the  biological  nature  of  the 
huaun  animal ." 

In  the  "Technate"  or  Technocratic  society  then,  basic  units  would 
be  a  series  of  "functional  Sequences."   Tliese  would  Include  both  industrlsl 
sequences  such  as  transportst Ion,  connunicatlon,  and  all  the  major  indus- 
tries, and  service  sequences  such  as  education  and  public  health.   In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  five  special  sequences:  Research,  a  separate  organi- 
Ution  with  units  attached  to  all  the  other  sequetices;  Social  Relations, 
necessary  to  handle  many  of  the  tasks  now  carried  on  by  the  Judiciary,  and 
which  would  be  set  up  on  an  area  basis;  Armed  Forces,  including  a  Contin- 
ental Constabulary  to  replace  scattered  local  police  forces;  Area  Control, 
coordinating  various  sequences  and  units  within  local  areas;  and  Foreign 
Eelations.   The  directors  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  sequences  compose 
the  Continental  Control,  electing  one  of  their  number  as  Continental  Direc- 
tor.  Ha  may  be  racalled  by  two-thirds  of  the  Continental  Control,  but 
otherwise  continues  in  office  until  the  normal  age  of  retlreoient.   An  his 
laacdiate  staff  are  the  directors  of  the  five  special  sequences.  All  va- 
cancies in  the  sequences  are  filled  by  appointment  from  above;  the  Director 
of  each  sequence  is  selected  by  the  Continental  Control  from  among  nominees 
chosen  by  men  in  the  rank  next  below  that  of  Director.   The  Study  Course 
points  out  that  this  is  the  design  of  "a  strong  organization  with  complete 
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Authority  to  act."   It  la  an  organisation  of  the  entire  population.  Includ- 
ing all  the  reaourcea  and  equlpnent  of  the  area,  dealgned  "to  operate  the 
•oclal  aechanlaa.**  All  "philosophic  conccpta"  of  equality  and  deaocracy 
arc  unable  to  contribute  anything  to  auch  a  dealgn. 

State  and  local  boundaries,  which  have  no  rationale  except  tradi- 
tion, would  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  an  arbitrary  system  of  designation 
by  two-degree  quadrangles  of  latitude  and  longitude.   To  provide  a  tangible 
link  with  the  new  society.  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  local  Sections  are  niaabered 
on  this  basis. 

The  actual  controls  over  the  productive  and  distributive  apparatus 
now  remain  to  be  specified.   The  three  factors  of  (1)  the  ability  of  a 
fully-operating  technology  to  turn  out  a  physical  abundance,  (2)  the  inter- 
dependence of  opcratlona,  and  (3)  the  dependence  of  the  population  on  con- 
tinuous, non-osclllatlng  operation  of  production  and  distribution  set  the 
raqulrcaents  a  aodern  distribution  syatea  anist  aeet.   A  laeans  aust  be  de- 
vised that  will  distribute  goods  and  services  to  all  meobera  of  the  popu- 
lation, allowing  the  widest  variety  of  consisaer  choice,  and  at  the  saae 
tlsM  aake  possible  the  precise  registering  of  Information  required  for 
•  table  and  predictable  control  of  production.   Such  Information  should  in- 
clude the  total  coosiaqition  record  of  each  individual,  a  running  total  In- 
ventory, a  record  of  the  klnda  of  goods  consiined  In  various  places  at  vari- 
ous times.   It  must  also  include  the  total  amount  of  goods  and  services 
available  in  a  given  period,  and  the  overall  rate  of  consunption,  enabling 
future  production  to  be  accurately  planned  and  the  resources  available  for 
plant  HMlntenaocc  and  expanalon  to  be  readily  known,   rinally,  the  system 
■ust  be  able  to  provide  Inatantaneoua  information  on  the  atate  of  affairs 
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In  aoy  Induatrlal  or  ••rvlcc  •equcncc.   It  can  be  aecn  that  what  1*  pro- 
posed (to  uaa  0K>r«  convaotlonal  tcnoa  which  would  be  eschewed  by  all  good 
Techoocrata)  la  a  Bechanlao  which  would  aiaultaoeously  fulfill  the  conau- 
■cr-cholce  functlona  of  a  market  ayacea  aa  well  a*  provide  the  detailed 
infonaatlon  for  dally  and  yearly  planning  of  production. 

The  Study  Courae  pointa  out  that  money  would  not  work  In  auch  a 
ayatea.   It  could  not  provide  the  neceaaary  inforaailon  on  personal,  geo- 
graphical, and  temporal  patterns  of  consumption;  it  is  not  really  a  "aeas' 
ure"  of  anything  (the  poaslblllty  of  arbitrarily  pegged  "prices"  la  not 
considered);  and  Ita  characteriatlca  of  negotiability  and  cumulation  would 
tend  to  circumvent  both  the  preciaion  of  the  feed-back  aechaniaa  and  the 
stipulation  that  diatribution  reach  all  aeabera  of  the  population.  Theae 
tifo  characteriatlca  alao  leave  open  the  poasibilltiea  of  bribery  and  con- 
centration of  control  baaed  on  cumulated  wealth. 

What  Technocracy  Inc.  propoaea  la  eaaentially  a  record-keeping 
ayatea  baaed  on  the  iaauance  to  all  adult  aeabera  of  the  population  of  non- 
aagotiabla  purchaaing  cartlflcatea  aooiewhat  like  blank  checka.   The  ccr- 
tlficatea  would  be  iaaued  for  a  two  year  period,  aince  thia  is  the  nearest 
approxiaation  to  aoae  "natural"  productive  cyclea  (including  agriculture) 
•round  which  a  "balanced-load"  national  budget  could  be  planned.   Sine* 
production  could  be  aet  at  a  level  probably  higher  than  the  ability  to 
conauac,  and  since  aiaplicity  in  bookkeeping  la  eeaentlal,  incoowa  for 
all  adulta  would  be  equal.   In  operation,  the  total  income  available  for 
a  two  year  period  la  calculated  (chargea  for  new  conatruction,  aalntenance, 
•ad  free  public  aervicea  having  been  deducted),  divided  by  the  population, 
and  Issued  In  booklets  of  purchaaing  cartlflcatea. 
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Tbm   certificate*  theaaelves  provide  pereonel  identification  by  aex, 
occupation,  age  group  (Juvenile,  working  adult,  retiree)  and  geographical 
area.   The  characteriatic*  of  the  coonodity  or  acrvice  purchaaed  are  added 
to  the  certificate  when  It  1*  aurrendered  at  tine  of  purchaac.   The  dally 
■achinc  tabulation  and  aortlng  of  all  cancelled  or  used  certiflcatea  would 
provide  the  neceiaary  Infomuiilon  for  preclae  adjuatoientt  of  production, 
dittributlon,  and  fcrvicc  facllltlea.   The  proceaa  It  illuatrated  in  opera- 
tion at  the  point  of  ultimate  conaumptlon,  but  presumably  limilar  laethoda 
could  be  used  at  prior  atages  in  the  productive  proceaa. 

Mention  oi  the  actual  unite  of  coat  and  income  has  been  left  until 
laat  in  thla  aixomary,  although  thla  ia  a  central  point  in  the  Study  Course 'a 
argument.   Becauae  of  cha  elimination  of  acarclty,  price  and  value  have  no 
■eaolng.  Therefore  (and  becauae  of  the  need  for  preciaion)  the  baala  of 
th*  ayatea  i*  th«  phyaical  energy  Involved  in  all  productive  and  diacrlbu- 
tlv«  proceaae*.   It  ia  argued  that  thia  can  be  aeatured  exactly,  in  terma 
of  a  coMaon  denoiainator,  both  for  the  economy  aa  a  whole  and  for  every  in- 
dividual proceaa.  Thua,  the  diatribution  certiflcatea  envialoned  by  Tach- 
■ocracy  Inc.  are  called  "Inergy  Certiflcatea."  (The  practicability,  or 
indacd  the  neceaalty  of  auch  energy-meaaurement  waa  the  primary  theoretical 
laaue  which  early  divided  the  technocrata  of  the  Continental  Cooaittee  from 
Choa*  of  Technocracy  Inc.) 

The  final  chapter  of  the  Technocracy  Study  Course  ia  devoted  to  de- 
tailing aome  further  characteriatlca  of  Ita  blueprinted  society.  The  dla- 
cuaaion  begina  with  a  reiteration  of  the  contention  that  physical  envlron- 
■eat  and  industrial  system  determine  an  individual'a  behavior.   Thua,  the 
"freedom  of  action"  of  the  pioneer  waa  limited  by  the  available  mcana  of 
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traoaportacLon,  rather  Chan  by  legal  reatrlcclont.   Huaan  being*,  we  are 
told,  accept  the  llalcatlon*  of  their  envlrorunenc,  organizing  their  actl- 
vitlaa  In  area*  where  barriers  do  not  exist.   For  thla  reason,  the  techno- 
logical design  and  operation  of  equipment  are  of  "the  most  fundamental 
significance."  There  are  some  kinds  of  design  which  would  waste  reaources 
and  injure  public  health;  others  which  are  "conducive  to  the  general  social 
wall-belng."  Health  standards  would  be  high  If  everyone  were  adequately 
fed,  clothed  and  housed,  and  If  drudgery  were  mlnlolzed.   Resources  would 
be  conserved  If  Industry  operates  at  maxlmkan  efficiency  and  If  products 
arc  designed  to  give  the  maximal  amount  of  service  for  the  physical  costs 
Involved.   And  all  these  results  arc  those  which  would  naturally  follow 
ttcm   social  organlsacion  and  Industrial  design  based  upon  the  principle 
of  "Klnlaio  degradation  of  physical  energy"  rather  than  a  Baxlmias  of  pro- 
fit. Aasertlng  that  Industrial  operation  determines  "social  end-products," 
those  potential  end-products  are  now  surveyed. 

IWo  general  principles  are  to  be  applied  across  the  board  in  indus- 
trial and  social  planning:  raising  the  load-factors  of  facilities  in  use, 
and  Improving  the  quality  or  life  of  product  to  the  optima  (the  point 
beyond  which  increased  quality  is  reflected  in  inconaensurate  energy  costs.) 
Bf   both  of  these  methods  resources  could  be  conserved,  and  hour*  of  labor 
reduced. 

lh«  distribution  system  already  outlined  would  result  in  continuous 
operation  of  tha  equipment  necessary  to  fill  consumer  demand;  boosting  load 
factors  further  requires  24-hour,  dally  operation  a*  well.  To  this  end, 
calendar  revision  is  required.  The  aigniflcant  time  intervals  are  the  day 
aad  the  year.  Individual*  would  work  four  day*,  followed  by  three  days 
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off,  ataggercd  In  tuch  a  way  among  groupa  chat  operation  would  be  condnu- 
out.   Inacltutlng  thla  reform  along  with  around-the-clock  ablfc  operation 
wherever  poaalble,  would  not  only  balance  induatrlal  operatlona  but  remove 
the  weekend  strain  on  traffic  and  recreational  facllltlea.   For,  not  count- 
ing vacatlona,  every  day  would  be  a  "day  off"  for  3/7  of  the  working  popu- 
lation.  (Working  tine,  once  the  aystem  were  placed  In  efficient  operation, 
la  estimated  to  be  four  houra  a  day,  for  165  working  day*,  with  78  succea- 
slve  vacation  daya.   Thus  the  "regimentation"  Imposed  by  contlnuoua  opera- 
tion and  24-hour  shifts  would  be  repaid  by  vastly  Increased  leisure  time.) 

One  Interesting  application  of  the  balanced-load  principle  Is  to 
automobile  transportatlon'-consldered  by  Technocratic  theorists  23  years 
befora  traffic  strangulation  became  front-page  material.   Noting  the  great 
inefficiency  of  leaving  most  of  the  natlon'a  cars  parked  aost  of  Che  time, 
a  sort  of  national  "rental"  service  Is  proposed.   No  autos  would  be  pri- 
vately owned.  On  taking  a  trip,  the  driver  would  pick  up  a  car  from  a 
garage  nearby,  and  turn  It  in  at  one  near  hla  destination.   To  avoid  ldl« 
parking  of  cars  away  from  garages  charges  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  a 
national  average  usage  on  a  mlleage-tlme  basis.   Thus,  leaving  the  vehicle 
parked  for  prolonged  periods  while  in  one's  possession  obviously  raises  the 
tlae/mlleage  ratio,  and  hence  the  charge.  Hie  coat-accounting  system  in- 
volved would  also  provide  complete  Information  on  the  durability  and  ser- 
viceability of  various  designs  of  vehicles,  tires,  and  equlpocnc,  Infor- 
■stlon  very  useful  In  the  production  of  new  automobiles. 

Communication  would  also  be  handled  aa  efficiently  as  possible. 
Facsimile  or  address-coded  mall  la  projected.   Radio  sets  (and  presmably 
television)  would  be  handled  In  the  manner  that  telephones  are  now--Chey 
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would  be  "owned"  by  Che  Cooaunlcatloas  Sequence  and  serviced  by  thea. 

Agriculture  would  be  reorganised  Into  what  night  be  called  "agro- 
towna;"  operation  would  be  a*  nearly  aa  poaslble  Induatrlallzed  on  a  24- 
hour  baala.   Vaac  amounts  of  former  agricultural  land  could  then  be  turned 
Into  forest  areas  and  national  parka. 

In  the  discussion  of  housing,  the  contrast  between  overall  social 
and  technological  planning,  and  engineering  on  a  anuiller  scale,  Is  again 
strikingly  brought  out.   The  requirements  of  designing  an  Individual  house, 
and  of  designing  a  systea  of  housing  for  a  continent  may  be  quite  differ- 
ent.  For  a  housing  system  the  basic  considerations  are  the  function  of 
the  buildings,  tha  materials  available,  sulntenance  costs,  and  durability. 
Por  llvablllty  the  housing  units  should  be  heated  and  alr-condltloned, 
flreproofed,  sound-  and  vibration-Insulated.   Lighting  would  be  Indirect, 
and  teapcrature  control  by  means  of  the  so-called  "heat  pump."  Because 
housing,  rather  Chan  a  house  Is  being  designed,  prefabricated  panels  which 
could  be  combined  into  a  limited  nianber  of  models  are  advocated.  Material 
■use  b«  chac  which  Is  abundant,  rather  Chan  be  dlctaCed  solely  by  "modern" 
scyle  which  may  make  heavy  use  of  scare*  metals.   Furniture  would  be  In- 
cluded as  "an  Integral  part"  of  the  design  of  tha  house. 

In  lea  final  pages,  the  Study  Course  cooments  generally  upon  ch« 
lapllcatlons  of  working  downward  from  an  overall  deslgn--whether  of  an  In-  - 
dustry,  a  service,  or  a  housing  plan--racher  Chan  attempting  to  cooU>ln« 
separately  conceived  parts.   Besides  the  changes  In  durability,  efficiency, 
and  conservation  of  resources  already  noted,  there  are  other  conaequences. 
One  Is  an  Increasing  standardization  of  Induatrlal  products.  Another 
vould  be  Che  relocaclon  of  Industries,  the  complete  rebuilding  of  all  our 
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•CTvcmras,  and  tha  probabU  abandonaanc  of  aaajr  old  caatara  of  population. 
"It  la  act  laprobabla  that  Haw  Tork  City  and  othar  almllar  locatloaa  would 
b«  Mlnad  for  tha  aatal  thay  contain.**  Finally,  thcra  tMuld  ba  tha  alia- 
Inatlon  of  aany  occupational  acclvltlaa  no  longar  naadcd.  Othan  would 
undargo  draatlc  raductlona,  auch  aa  ratall  clarka,  aalaapaopla,  and  racord- 
kaaplng  paraonnal  now  angaged  In  actlvltlaa  which' a ra  largaly  unnacaaaary 
duplication. 

Tha  aoclaty  hara  projactad  la  anothar  Inatanca  of  tha  old  ayndlcal- 
lat  draaa  of  productlva  organisation  aat  up  according  to  Ita  own  baat  crl- 
torla,  fraa  froa  tha  aaddllng  and  Interfaranca  of  bualaaaa  and  political 
•tata  allka.   In  Ita  aconoalc  alamanta  It  la  a  atrlklng  alaboratlon  of 
■oward  Scott'a  vlalon,  axpraaaad  In  convaraatlona  with  Harold  Loab  and 
•tuart  Chaaa  back  In  1919,  that  lagal  ownarahlp  and  "fair"  dlvlaloa  of 
gooda  wara  now  Irralavant.  "In  his  opinion  all  that  waa  aacaaaary  waa  to 
produca  tha  stuff  and  hand  It  out,"  Loab  racalla.   And  many  of  tha  datalls 
la  tha  pagas  of  tha  Study  Courta  cooa  right  from  tha  list  of  futura  social 
charactarlstlca  found  at  tha  and  of  Scott'a  1920  artlcla  In  Ona  BIk  Pnloa. 

flucb  is  tha  aaaantlal  fraawwork  of  Tachnocracy  Inc.* a  tbaoratlcal 
•jrataa  la  Its  aatura  fona.  Savaral  coonanta  which  sight  halp  in  claasify* 
lag  it  and  uadaratandlng  Its  appaal  and  roota  can  ba  aada.  First,  in  ooa 
saasa  ths  Tachaocrata'  clala  of  having  astabllshad  aoiMthlng  naw  or  ualqua 
•aaas  to  ba  valid.  Rot  in  tha  scnaa  of  tha  spaclflc  contant  of  tha  idaaa, 
saalyasa,  or  avaa  such  of  tha  "aynthaals"— Ilka  all  systaaa  thia  is  a  com- 
pilatloa  of  pravioua  work  and  thought.  What  la  aaw  la  tha  utllitatioa  of 
idaas  of  "anargy  dataralnanta"  and  a  particular  sociological  and  hlatorical 

Loab,  "A  Forgotten  Iplsodc." 
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■od«l  «•  a  baala  for  the  orgaalsatloa  of  a  aovejaent  for  aoclal  changa. 
Vor  tha  familiar  acheae  of  the  oppoattloo  between  amall,  •tmplc,  indepen- 
dent aocial  unite,  and  large,  conplex.  Interdependent  one*  hat  had  eco- 
aoaic,  political,  and  sore  generally  "■oclal"  consequence*  extrapolated 
froa  it  and  uaed  aa  a  basis  for  Ideology  and  organization. 

Secondly,  the  philosophy  and  valuea  explicit  In  the  theory  are  of 
Interest.   Host  obvious  is  a  thoroughgoing  materiallso:  observation  and 
■easurement  of  physical  quantitlea  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  argument. 
Sociological  and  cultural  facts  are  noa-axistent  except  as  handled  by  the 
■acbanistic  form  of  psychological  reduccionism,  or  as  reslstenca  to  or  in- 
tefereoce  with  technological  operations.   This  materialism  is  aK>ra  than  an 
anology,  and  it  la  mechanical  rather  than  biological.  Han  and  machine  arc 
analytically  one  for  the  purposes  of  the  Study  Course.   At  this  point  tha 
I         aacond  obvious  value-position  auggeats  lcself--tha  stress  on  physical  effl- 


claocy.   The  concept  la  an  engineering  one:  "given"  a  problem,  how  can  It 
b«  met  In  tarma  of  tha  laast  physical  coata  (the  greatest  efficiency)? 
Wa  have  scan  that  thia  ia  the  over-riding  conaideration  in  Technocracy  Inc.'* 
design  for  a  total  aocial  mechanism  to  replace  all  of  Price  System  society. 
(This  aff icicncy-emphasla  can  be  ahown  on  aeveral  grounds  to  be  a  value 
choica  rather  than  a  logical  necesaity  of  the  theoretical  structure. 
First,  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  operation  of  high-energy  technol- 
ogy, more  than  one  form  of  aoclal  organlratlon  can  be  shown  to  be  possible 
—while  technology  closes  some  choices  to  society  it  opens  others.  Second- 
ly and  specifically,  even  given  the  beslc  Technocratic  balanced-load  pro- 
duction/distribution planning  and  accounting  system  it  need  not  follow 
that  all  other  aspects  of  the  society  must  be  organized  in  the  manner 
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outlined.   Thirdly,  ••  hms  been  argued  convincingly  by  Daniel  Ball  and 
Riul  Goodman,  it  1«  preclaely  when  technology  reaches  a  developed  state 
that  a  society  can  afford  to  be  deliberately  "Inefficient*  In  soae  areas.) 
But  the  choice  of  Baxlmum  efficiency  as  a  value  raises  saiae  ques- 
tions.  For  another  set  of  valuea,  preferences,  or  orientation  would  seem 
to  lie  beneath  the  kind  of  efficiency  selected.   At  least  two  alternate 
types  of  extremely  efficient  soclecies,  besides  the  Technocratic  one,  can 
b*  conceived  of.   One  Is  the  perfectly-aunlpulated  "hidden  persuader"  land 
of  trlunphant  market  research  and  business  values;  the  other  is  tha  equally 
efficient  politically  ouinipulated  land  of  "1964."   (Technocrats  might  reply 
that  advanced  technology  would  not  long  "tolerate"  auch  kinds  of  social 
operation— an  answer  that  la  a  logical  and  empirical  non  sequltur.)   Some- 
thing else,  then,  seems  Involved  in  the  superficially  simple  notion  of 
TKhnocratlc  efficiency. 

Ob«  possibility  Is  that  deapltc  tha  "tough"  attitude  displayed 
toward  "moralising,"  traditional  welfare  goals  of  generations  of  rsdlcala 
motivated  Technocrata  too.  The  attempt  to  prove  that  high-energy  technol- 
ogy must  automatically  mean  good  housing,  beslth,  etc.  betrays  other  moti- 
vations at  work.   Perhaps  most  interesting  Is  the  stipulation  of  equal 
income  in  the  new  society.  True,  simplified  bookkeeping  would  be  served 
thereby-but  might  it  not  be  argued  that  greater  efficiency  could  be  gained 
by  utilising  income  differentials  in  social  control  and  motivation?   It 
seems  plausible,  therefore,  that  equalltarlan  goals,  goals  of  "plenty  for 
all"  are  Involved  in  the  underlying  value-system.   (After  the  initial 
analysis  of  property  and  property-rights,  alsMst  nothing  further  Is  said 
on  the  subject  in  the  Study  Course.   But  the  projected  society  is  one  in 
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which  "ownership"  of  anything  beyond  paraonal  Itaa*  bccosMs  ■•anlnglaaa.) 
Ob«  aspact  of  cachnocracy  aa  a  aoveBant  la  cartalnly  ch«  praaenca  of 
aoclallat  Ideal*  without  the  "foreign"  trapplnga  of  Marxian  concepca  and 
language . 

Another  aet  of  valuea  alio  aeema  laplled  In  Technocratic  theory. 
These  are  difficult  to  articulate,  but  oay  be  thought  of  as  encompassed 
by  the  outlook  of  the  craftsman,  and  also  realized  to  some  extent  In  the 
profeaalonal  valuea  of  the  architect  and  the  engineer.   There  Is  sane 
kind  of  a  sensed  or  felt  relationship  of  the  "rlghtness"  between  man, 
■aterlala,  and  environment.   Things  are  made  to  be  used,  they  have  their 
own  logic  of  dealgn  and  contructlon,  perhapa  a  blend  of  esthetics  and 
(uactlonallaa.   Political,  business,  perhaps  cultural  or  aynbollc  consl- 
daraclona  In  general  tend  to  Intrude  Into  this  basic  hanaony  or  aenaa  of 
fitness.  Thua,  two  alemanta  seea  to  be  Involved:  a  relationship  to  phy- 
sical things,  and  a  sanaa  of  professional  atandarda  which  cannot  really 
be  evaluated  by  outaldara.   Beneath  his  talk  of  th«  "rationality"  of  the 
■achlna  proceas  versus  the  Irrationality  of  business  and  allltary  values 
Vablaa  aay  have  had  this  kind  of  dlatlnctlon  In  aUnd.   It  may  also  have 
ba«n  Involved  In  Marx'  Indignation  over  the  alienation  wrought  by  capltal- 
!•■— aad  In  conservatlvas'  crltlquaa  of  industrial  1  sis  as  wall.  Although 
•xpllcltly  overshadowed  In  Technocracy  Inc.'s  Study  Course  by  oMchanlstlc 
considerations,  these  kinds  of  values  do  sees  to  show  through.  One  speci- 
fic Indication  aay  be  the  assertion,  contrary  to  classical  econcnlc  dogaa, 
that  hunan  wants  and  capacities  to  consuae  are  finite.  Conceivably,  on« 
■Ighc  uaa  hla  Inargy  Certificates  to  purchaae  forty  suits  Inatead  of  two 
or  three  (rcmenber,  only  one  can  be  worn  at  a  time!)  but  sosMhow,  th« 
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fading  Is  convayad  that  this  would  hardly  ba  "tha  thing  to  do." 

Matcrlaltam,  anglnaarlng  efflclancy,  aconoalc  egalltarlaniam,  and 
functional  or  profataional  ttandard*  of  Judgment,  then,  ■eem  to  ba  tha 
valuaa  contained  within  the  theoretical  syaten  presented  by  Technocracy 
Inc.   Organizational  and  propaganda  appeals  are  based  on  these  vslues, 
especially  technical  rationality  and  economic  welfare — "Abundance,  Secur- 
ity, and  Equal  Opportunity"  was  a  frequent  slogan.   Free  education  for 
all,  to  tha  limits  of  personal  ability,  and  a  national  preventative  health 
service  are  stressed  as  wall  as  economic  aecurlty  and  a  high  standard  of 
living.   Equally  Important,  however,  are  other  appeals  attached  in  sooa 
cases  only  peripherally  to  the  body  of  theory.   The  content  of  these 
appeals  may  have  been  derived  from  two  sourcesi  the  personal  preference* 
of  tha  leadership,  and  pre-exiatlng. thesMS  of  protest  available  in  tha 
culture  for  attachnent  to  "new"  movements  arising  in  tines  of  crisis. 
(Tha  two  sources,  of  course,  can  coincide.) 

Technocracy  Inc.  consciously  dissociated  itself  from  the  socialist 
tradition,  Marxian  or  otherwise--spesk«rs  and  writers,  for  example,  were 
forbidden  to  use  tha  terms  "Capitalism"  or  "profit  system"  in  criticisms 
of  the  existing  order.   (At  least  two  elements  in  Technocracy's  ideology 
•re  atriklngly  aynmctrical  with  Marxism,  however.  The  theory  of  "energy 
deterwinanta**  or  technological  determinism  gives  the  possessor  a  feeling 
of  intellectual  mastery  over  the  moving  forces  of  history  close  to  that 
gained  by  erudition  In  the  ways  of  dialectics  and  "scientific"  socialiam. 
Similarly,  the  majestic  and  inevitable  progresalon  of  the  rising  curve  ef 
energy  conversion  and  Industrial  mechanication  enables  Identification  with 
an  irrestible  Wave  of  tha  future  akin  to  linking  arms  with  massed  ranka  of 
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th*  onward  aarchlng  prolatarlac .) 

And,  unllka  tha  Continental  Cooalccaa,  Tachnocracy  Inc.  cartalnly 
did  not  ragard  Itaalf  aa  allied  with  liberal  or  progreaalve  thought—In 
face,  aoma  of  Ita  aoat  bitter  denunciation  waa  reaerved  for  llberallaa, 
e.g.:  "the  liberal  mind  la  open  at  both  anda  and  contalna  nothing." 

A  third  general  body  of  attltudea  and  themea  of  proteat  remalna, 
within  which  acne  of  Technocracy  Inc . 'a  aoat  prominent  appeala  aeea  to 
fit.   In  recent  yeara  the  ayndrooc  haa  gone  under  the  label  of  "natlvlaa," 
or  (with  apologlea  to  literal 'minded  hlatorlana),  "popuUao."   In  Ita 
■oat  general  aenae,  the  proteat  aeema  to  be  that  of  the  unaophlatlcatad, 
provincial,  xenophobic  "little  man"  being  overwhelmed  by  gigantic,  unaeen 
organised  forcaa  beyond  hla  control.  The  notion  of  a  final  apocalyptic 
•truggle  la  oftan  Involved.  Hore  apcclflcally,  thence  of  natlonallam, 
•atl-foralgn  or  antl-lanlgrant  feeling  appear,  coupled  with  a  vague  antl- 
latellactuallaa.   Big  Bualncaa,  Wall  Street,  or  The  International  Bankers, 
parhapa  along  with  profeaalonal  or  Party  Pollclclana  appear  aa  the  puppet- 
■aatara  behind  a  hlatorlcal  ataga  which  la  one  great  conaplracy. 

Thraa  kinds  of  evidence  can  be  adduced  In  aupport  of  placing  an  la- 
portaat  portion  of  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  appeala  within  thla  tradition  of  pro- 
teat.  (1)  Itia  peculiar  aaphasla  and  Intenalty  of  aoma  of  tha  theoMa,  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  relation  to  tha  baalc  theory.   (2)  Tha  presence 

Morvln  K.  Johnaon,  "Liberal  Farawall,"  Technocracy.  A'U  (April, 
193S).  p.  18. 

Typical  of  recent  wrltlnga  in  thla  area,  Seymour  M.  Llpaat'a 
Mltlcal  Man  (Garden  City,  Hew  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  1960)  applies 
the  general  notion  to  various  movementa  In  different  countries;  Leo  Lowen- 
thal  and  Norbert  Outcnaan'a  throphets  of  Deceit  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bro- 
thera,  1949)  dlacusaea  tha  themes  of  antl-semltlc  agitators  on  tha  radical 
right;  Richard  Hofatadtar'a  The  Ajte  of  Reform  (New  York:  Vintage  Booka, 
1960)  contalna  tha  hlatorlcal  application  to  the  American  popullat  mova- 
■ant  Itaclf. 
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of  all  Ch«  aajor  cooponanc*  In  cha  ayndrosM,  daaplta  the  face  that  (3) 
aoaa  of  tha  alementa  hava  no  logical  connactloa  to  tha  theorlaa  aa  ax- 
pounded  in  tha  Study  Courae  and  claewhera. 

Thua,  pradtctlona  of  Increaalng  aconoalc  dlfflcultlaa  baaed  on  ana- 
l/ala  of  growth  curvaa  ara  one  matter;  Howard  Scott 'a  atrldent  propheaylng 
of  total  collapae  la  another.   The  Study  Courae  aeea  bualneaa  and  polltlca 
(the  claaalc  advaraarlaa  of  the  "popullat")  aa  Interfering  with  technolo- 
gical efficiency,  and  haa  no  place  for  thea  in  the  future  aoclety.   But 
tha  tone  adopted  in  Technocracy  Inc.  literature  aeena,  to  aay  tha  leaat, 
■ore  intanae  than  warranted  by  the  theoretical  diaallowance.   Howard  Scott 
In  1938i  "Technocracy  la  the  only  organization  in  America  that  la  limuna 
to  infection  from  tha  aocial  ayphilia  of  buainaaa,  and  Ita  paraala  of 
polldca,  and  that  la  unaffllcted  by  tha  dcaantla  of  deaocracy."  "Moron- 
ity," "vlclouaneaa,"  "rottannaaa,"  "•ockary,"  "deception,"  "fraud,"  ara 
other  tarma  applied  to  bualneaa  and  polltlca  in  tha  aaoe  article.   A  1939 
article  concerning  a  wrangle  between  Wendell  Wlllkie'a  Cooaonwealth  and 
louthara  Corporation  and  tha  TVA  waa  titled  "Cootiea  and  Caabaga."  (In 
thla  caaa,  tha  Cootiea — the  C&5 — were  awarded  "the  aignal  honor  of  amalllng 
woraa  than  Uaahington" — tha  Caabaga.)   Rapaatedly,  Technocracy  Inc. 'a 
literature  proclaiou  that  there  are  only  two  aocial  categoriea  In  ABarlcai 
"chlaalera"  and  "auckara." 

Tha  conclualon  that  a  different  aocial  order  waa  required  for 
■orth  Aiaerlca  becauaa  of  a  unique  poaitlon  in  regard  to  technological  de- 
velopoent  and  reaourca  baae  la  a  theoretical  one.  The  conatanc  reiteration 

"The  Deaentla  of  Democracy,"  Technocracy.  A-14  (October,  1938), 
pp.  3-6,  21. 

^Technocracy.  A-17  (October,  1939),  pp.  20-21. 
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of  Technocracy  Inc.  a*  "Aacrlcan"  In  contrast  to  "foreign  Ideologies" 

keara  only  tenuous  relation  to  the  theory. 

Soclallsa,  Coomunlsm,  and  Fasclsn  are  Importations  of 
alien  philosophies  that  are  subversive  to  the  techno- 
logical progress  and  social  destiny  of  this  Continent. 
Tliese  foreign  Importations  have  never  succeeded  in 
gaining  any  real  support  among  the  American  population 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.   They  have  been  given 
what  semblance  of  life  they  possess  as  movements  by 
successive  wsves  of  foreign  imnigration;  and  what 
little  support  now  exists  occurs  chiefly  in  those  large 
urben  centera  possessing  significant  proportions  of  for- 
eign populatlona. 

The  World  War  II  antl-"Aslatlc"  policy,  and  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
••elng  history  as  a  conspiracy  directed  fron  the  Vatican,  docuswnted  In 
•  subsequent  chapter,  bear  no  relation  to  technological  theories  of  social 
change,  but  do  fit  In  with  part  of  the  xenophobic  tradition  as  It  has  de- 
veloped In  American  culture.  Similarly,  all  propossls  for  foreign  assis- 
tance by  Che  United  States  are  dubbed  "International  salvation"  and  "glo- 
baloney." 

finally,  the  assumption  that  technologists  snd  physical  scientists 
are  tha  ones  familiar  with  the  processes  which  onist  be  employed  la  setting 
■p  a  coordinated  Industrial  system  does  not  necessarily  say  anything  about 
other  fields  of  intellectual  endeavor.  However,  Scott  and  his  followers 
hold  to  the  words  attributed  to  enother  technical ly-mlnded  personalltyi 
"History  la  bunk."   Rillosophy  Is  a  term  of  Invective,  and  the  worst 
phonies  of  all  are  the  social  sciences.  The  Study  Course  Itself,  in  re- 
futing Ortega  y  Gassec'a  Kevolt  of  the  Masses  delivers  the  final  cruahlng 
blow  by  revealing  that  the  author  "so  far  as  Is  publicly  known,  has  never 
dona  anything  of  more  Importance  In  his  entire  life  than  to  read  books. 
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Howard  Scott,  "The  March  of  Power,"  Technocracy.  A-9  (February, 
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talk,  and  writ*  aora  booka."  Earlier  on  tha  aaaa  paga,  unlvaralcy  profaa- 

aora  ara  chldad  for  thalr  tendency  to  look  down  on  the  aechanlca  In  tha 

acbool'a  aachloa  ahop—for  of  the  two,  tha  Mechanic 'a  Job  "take*  a  con- 

aldarably  higher  order  of  Intelligence,  both  aa  regard*  training  and  In 

avaryday  parfomance."   The  same  writer,  H.  King  Hubbert,  In  a  book  ra- 

vlaw  of  An  Orientation  In  Science  compllmcnta  the  author*  "for  omitting 

chaptcra  upon  economic*,  *oclology,  and  tha  reat  of  the  array  of  tha  *o- 

callad  aoclal  aclencaa."  Unfortunately,  however,  the  la*t  chapter  In  tha 

book  waa  written  by  a  profe**or  of  phllo*ophy: 

In  literature,  those  who  cannot  write  become  crltlca: 
hare,  tha  rapreaentatlve  of  that  mode  of  Intellectual 
activity  which  throughout  history  ha*  been  the  nega- 
tion of  tha  method  of  science  ha*,  for  reaaona  not 
(Ivan,  been  elected,  ironically,  to  write  the  chapter 
on  tha  'matbod  of  acience.'^ 

In  1999,  Wilton  I^a,  currently  tha  chief  axpoaltor  of  Tachnocracjr 

lae.'s  Idaaa,  dlacouraed  on  "Of  What  Uaa  la  HlatoryT"--and  concludadi  not 

■uck.  Hlatorlaa  of  science,  technology,  and  tha  geological  hlatory  of  tha 

•arch  ara  uaeful.  Art  forma  ara  "of  paaaing  Intcraat  and  of  caaual  uaa," 

aachropology  is  "of  mora  academic  than  prtctical  value,"  biographical 

•Codlaa  of  rulara  and  other  haroa  sUght  aarva  "only  aa  horribla  axamplas 

of  hiian  conduct,"  and  "mythologlea,  aatrologlca,  and  phlloaophlea  of  tha 

ptMt"   baing  of  no  uaa  at  all  can  be  relegated  to  "spcclallata  in  tha  field 

•f  historical  inconaequentla."  In  sumi 

Tha  great  bulk  of  hlatorlcal  information  la  a  atudy 
1b  error,  futility,  chicanery,  and  degradation;  only 
■  amall  part  la  heroic  and  inaplring.^ 
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Technocracy  Btudy  Course,    p.    205. 
^Technocracy.  A-16   (July,    1939),   p.   21. 
The  Horthweat   Technocr*t    (October,    1959),    p.    7. 
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Th*  inatAoca*  clcad  hava  baen  llluacratlva;  naoy  aora  la  aach 
catagory — apocaljptlc  collapae.   abuse  of   Bualneaa  and   Politics,   xenopho- 
bia,  antl-'lncallacCuallsa--could  ba  provided   fron  periodical   and  paaphlat 
■aterlal.      Such  evldanc*  aids   In  understanding   the  nature  of   Technocracy 
Inc.   and   the  reasons   for   Its   persistence,   and,    as  mentioned  at   the  con- 
clusion of   the   previous  chapter,   poses  an  apparent   paradox  or   suggests 
hypotheses. 


CHAPm  VIII 
TBHNOatACT  INC. :  STtUCTUU  AMD  OPBRATIONS 

th«  Local  5«ctloat 
Beginning  la  1934,  local  unltt  or  Section*  of  Technocracy  Inc.  were 
•et  up  In  California,  Brltlah  Colunbla,  Ohio  and  other  areaa.   Their  nu- 
merical growth  and  geographical  distribution  have  been  dlacussed  In  a 
prior  chapter.   A  general  aequence  in  the  hlatorlcal  growth  or  maturation 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  a*  one  wing  of  the  technocratic  movement  haa  alao  been 
Dotedi  the  change  la  eaphaala  from  an  attempt  to  recruit  key  technical 
peraonnel,  to  that  of  building  a  "isa**  movement,"  to  that  of  being  an 
"educational  organisation."  Along  with  thla  aequence  of  change*  went  ano- 
ther In  the  organisation  Itaelf.   Initially,  Howard  Scott's  apeaklng  tours, 
covering  all  units  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  served  both  a»   s  focus  for  local 
■ambers'  activities  and  aa  a  means  of  holding  ths  orgsnlsatlon  together. 
With  the  Issuance  of  the  Study  Course,  continuing  local  activities  becsms 
of  Increaalng  Importance.  Slmultaneoualy,  local  speakers  and  organisers 
mre  trained  to  cover  the  periods  between  the  Chief's  tours.   Periodical 
publishing  shifted  toward  the  local  Sections,  the  CHQ  magatln*  Technocracy 
appearing  at  Increasingly  Infrequent  Intervals  and  finally  folding  at  the 
and  •/  1942.   It  seems  reasonable  to  sssusm  that  one  reaaon  for  the  per- 
sistence of  Technocracy  Inc.  was  the  way  In  which  the  local  Sectlona  were 
structured  and  the  kinds  of  sctlvltles  they  performed.  This  would  seem  to 
represent — with  certain  Important  gapa — the  stage  of  successful  bureaucra- 
tlsatlon  or  routlnlsatlon  of  the  movement. 
formal  Structure 

The  formal  structure  of  Technocracy  Inc.  Sections,  together  with 

18) 
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•pacific  Inatructlon*  for  auch  aattar*  ••  con4uctlng  public  maatlngs,  la 
a«C  forth  In  datall  In  a  aerlaa  of  By-Lawa,  Ganaral  Keguladona,  and  Opara- 
tlng  Inatructlona  laauad  by  the  organlratlon'a  haadquarccra .   In  axaalnlng 
tha  atructuta,  tha  locua  of  control,  aa  wall  aa  tha  general  form,  la  Im- 
portant to  keep  In  mind.   The  By-Lawa  themaalvea  ahow  an  Interaatlng  evo- 
lution both  in  general  complexity,  aa  the  organlxatlon  Increaaed  In  alze 
and  activity,  and  In  the  matter  of  ita  control  and  coordination. 

A  brief  mimeographed  ameuUed  act  of  By-Lawa  waa  laaued  on  23  Novem- 
har,  1934.   It  defined  a  Section  aa  a  minimum  of  2}  membera  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  living  within  an  area  dealgnated  by  apeclfled  degree*  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  who  have  applied  for  a  Section  Charter  from  Technocracy 
Inc.  Haadquartara .  Sactlona  vera  dealgnated  aa  aub-unlta  under  the  Jurla- 
41ctlon  of  undefined  Baglonal  Dlvlalona.  A  Section  waa  operated  by  a 
Board  of  Covernora  of  not  more  than  nlna  or  laaa  than  three  people,  who 
•lactad  three  Section  offlcera:  Director,  Treaaurer,  and  Secretary.  Tarl- 
oua  powara  of  tha  Board  were  apeclfled,  but  thla  aet  of  By-Lawa  la  unclear 
•a  to  how  tha  Board  of  Govemora  Initially  receive  their  poaltlon>  Tha 
igr-L«wa  themaalvea  could  be  amended  only  by  tha  "National  Board  of  Oovem- 
ora"  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

■jr  tha  end  of  1933,  according  to  a  mimeographed  releaae,  organisa- 
tional growth  neceaaltated  nore  complete  and  detailed  regulatlona.  Accord- 
ingly, an  18'page  booklet  of  cloaely  printed  By-Lawa  and  General  Renula- 
tlona  i»a»  laauad,  aa  amended  on  16  September  1933.   Except  for  a  few  alg- 
■Iflcant  changea  In  aubaequent  amendmenta,  thla  aet  of  By-Lawa  provided 
Um  baala  for  all  later  Technocracy  Inc.  Section  organization. 

In  tha  now  fully  developed  Section  organization,  tha  Board  of  Gov- 
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•mora  raaalna  the  directing  body.   Tha  alavan-paraon  Board  conalaca  of 
tha  Dlractor,  Chlaf  of  Staff,  Secratary,  Traaaurar,  and  aeven  Oovemora 
of  atandlng  connlttaeai  Naw  Hemberahlp,  Education,  Research,  Finance, 
Public  Speaking,  Publlcatlona,  and  Organltatlon.   The  Board  of  Qovamora 
la  originally  selected  by  the  Section  Dambershlp.   The  Board  may  remove 
any  of  Its  number  except  the  Director  by  a  vote  of  seven  or  more,  re- 
placing him  by  an  appointment  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Board.   The 
Section  Director,  however,  can  be  removed  from  office  only  by  written  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  tha  Board  members  to  Continental  Headquartera,  which 
haa  tha  actual  power  of  dismissal  from  office.   (There  are  no  explicit 
provisions  for  the  replacement  of  a  dismissed  Director.) 

Tha  Board  of  Govemora  appoints  an  Kxacutlve  Connlttaa,  consisting 
of  (our  of  Its  members  plus  the  Director  aa  an  ax-offlclo  member.   Tha 
Executive  Coonlttaa  In  turn  chooses  tha  standing  comslttaes,  aod  defines 
their  «Mrk  In  accordance  with  the  rules  given  In  the  By-Laws  and  General 
lagulatlona.  Tha  Board  of  Govemora  also  haa  tha  power  to  override  by 
unanlaoua  vote  the  veto  of  the  Section  Dlractor,  which  la  otherwise  opera- 
tive on  all  their  decisions. 

rinally,  a  sMjorlty  of  tha  Board  of  Governors  haa  the  power  to 
"censure  and  correct"  a  Section  member  felt  to  "demonstrate  hla  unfltnaas 
for  meabershlp,"  or  to  recooaend  his  dismissal.   (CHQ  haa  the  actual  power 
of  dlsmlsaal  from  memberahlp.)   Elsewhere  In  tha  General  Regulations,  three 
explicit  grounda  for  expulalon  are  glvent  non-payment  of  dues,  oembarahlp 
1b  "any  political  organization  or  any  pseudo-technocratic  organization  not 
authorized  by  Technocracy  Inc.,"  and  finally,  "the  Continental  Board  of 
Governors  reserves  the  right  to  expel  any  member  whose  actlvltlea  are 
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d««a«d  d*crla«ncal  to  Tachnocracy  Inc."  Aa  a  corollary,  pcrhapa,  of  chla 
Laat  condition,  Tachnocrata  ara  told:  "It  la  tha  duty  of  every  Technocrat 
CO  kaap  CHQ  fully  Inforaad  regarding  any  action  In  the  Field  that  haa  even 
tbo  allghtaat  appearance  of  sabotage."   (Originally  appearing  In  1935  aa 
the  concluding  paragraph  to  a  page-long  description  of  Technocracy  Inc. 'a 
political  tactics,  which  was  subsequently  deleted,  this  statement  was  re- 
tained In  later  cdltlona  of  the  By-Laws  and  General  Regulations.)   The 
1942  and  following  editions  of  the  By-Laws  also  list  the  use  of  Intoxi- 
cating beverages  on  either  organization  prtmlses  or  public  premises  used 
by  Technocracy  Inc.  aa  grounds  for  dismissal,  aa  well  ma   tha  Introduction 
of  "religious  Issues"  into  the  organization. 

IWo  "Powers  of  Section  Membership"  ara  specifically  Hated  In  the 
iy-Laws.  First,  a  majority  of  the  membera  can  prefer  charges.  In  writing, 
agalnat  ona  or  mora  of  the  Board  of  Covamora,  aubmlttlng  the  signed 
charges  to  CHQ  whose  "Continental  Board  of  Governors"  takea  final  action. 
Secondly,  at  tha  end  of  each  calendar  year,  tha  Board  of  Governors  ara 
subject  to  "majority  approval"  of  the  Section  membership.   (Ihe  second 
pelat  was  added  In  tha  1942  and  subsequent  editions.) 

Iha  remaining  By-Lswa  and  General  Kegulatlona  apeclfy  In  detail  tha 
duties  of  tha  varloua  officers  and  coonlttees,  reporting  and  accounting 
procedures,  conducting  of  public  meetings,  publication  rules,  etc.  l^ra  of 
these  points  ara  of  particular  Interest  with  regard  to  tha  atrtictura  of 
the  organization.  First,  carbon  coplea  of  all  correspondence  from  Sections, 
■sgatlnes,  or  organlzera  to  other  units  of  the  organization,  contacta,  or 
•wtslde  sgencles  must  be  sent  to  CHQ.   Secondly,  four  stlpulatlona  ara 
■•da  under  the  heading  "Privacy  of  Section  Meetlnga  and  Information." 
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Only  aeoUxra  c«a  Attand  official  Section  acatlnga,  and  alnutaa  of  neetlnga 
cannot  ba  dlacloaad,  nor  aay  the  proceadlnga  ba  dlacuaaed  with  non-aeabera. 
faction  Demberahlp  alsa  cannot  be  dlacloaad  except  when  authorized  by  CHQ; 
to  inaure  enforcement  of  this  regulation,  the  alee  waa  to  ba  dlacloaed  to 
aa  few  Bcabera  aa  poaalble.   Finally,  the  namea  of  meabera  were  not  to  be 
revealed  to  non-nambera  or  outside  agenclea  except  with  the  conaent  of  the 
aembera  Involved.   Of  the  four  points,  the  reatrlctlons  on  knowledge  and 
dlaaemlnatlon  of  aemberahlp  waa  the  most  Important,  especially  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  aapecta  of  the  organization's  structure. 
Ukus  of  Control 

Aa  the  organization  evolved,  aeveral  inter  sting  changes  are  to  be 
found  between  the  By-Laws  of  1935  and  thoae  of  19A2  and  later.   In  a  change 
of  wording,  "elect"  became  "select"  In  regard  to  the  Section  Board  of  Cov- 
•mora.  Structurally,  a  significant  change  occura  In  organization,  or  at- 
ta^ted  organisation,  of  levels  between  the  local  Sectlona  and  CHQ.  Flrac, 
the  seventh  standing  committee  haa  been  changed  from  its  1935  title  of 
"Intersection  Relatione"  to  that  of  "Organization"  and  Ita  dutlea  focuaed 
■ore  on  Internal  Section  matters  than  on  coordinating  or  organizing  region- 
al units.   Second,  the  original  Article  IV  of  the  By-Lawa,  "Regional  Dlvl- 
•lon  Organization,"  haa  been  dropped  entirely.  Originally,  If  a  Regional 
Blvtslon  (a  latitude-longitude  quadrangle)  had  ten  or  more  Sectlona  with 
a  toul  aemberahlp  of  not  leaa  than  2,000,  the  Continental  Board  of  Cov- 
araors  could  appoint  a  Regional  Board  of  Govemora  to  coordinate  activity 
t*  that  area. 

Tliese  changea  appear  to  highlight  one  of  the  two  most  proalncnt 
*bstactarlatlca  of  the  formal  organizational  atructure  of  Technocracy  Inc.: 
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Cha  lack  of  both  IntaiBcdlata  and  lacaral  lavala  of  orgaolzatlon  and  author- 
ity bacwcan  aaaalngly  autonoooua  and  aalf-govamlng  Section*  and  tha  Con- 
Cinantal  Haadquartara .   (At  the  dl aeration  of  CMQ,  "Araa  Tbur  Headquartara" 
could  b*  authorltad.   But  theaa  wara  concamad  with  tha  Halted  piirpoaa  of 
facilitating  apaaklng  toura.  and  were  not  •yatematlcally  aet  up  for  tha 
total  organleatlon.)   There  were  neither  regional  atructurea  above  the 
fcctlon  level,  nor  regular  regional  or  national  conferencea  or  convention*. 
Ibua,  except  for  Infomal  contacta  and  travelling  apeakeia,  each  Section 
«Ma  coordinated  with  other  Section*  only  through  Continental  Haadquartara. 
Ibla  atructural  feature  la  In  turn  cloaaly  related  to  the  other  aoat 
•trlklnc  aapect  of  tha  foraal  organisation,  tha  axtrcne  centralization  of 
ctmtrol. 

Tha  final  authority  of  CHQ  In  regard  to  dlamlaaal  froa  office  or 
■— harahip  baa  already  bean  noted,  a*  wall  aa  ita  blanket  power*  of  axpul- 
•ion  and  aurvaillanc*  of  corraapondenca.  Within  each  Section,  th«  veto 
pcvar  «f  tha  Director  has  been  cited;  careful  exaalnatlon  of  tha  By-Lawa 
Indicatea  that  thara  la  nothing  prohibiting  CHQ  froa  at  any  tlaa  dlaaiaaing 
a  Saccion  Director  and  replacing  hia  with  ita  own  appointee.   If  further 
•p«ciflcation  of  tha  nltiaate  locua  of  authority  need  be  denonatratad,  it 
Ifl  proridad  in  two  aore  article*  appearing  in  the  193)  and  aubaequent  adi- 
dona  of  tha  By-Lawa.  Article  II-D  apacifiea  that  tha  Continental  Board 
of  Covamora  aball  have  final  Juriadiction  over  all  activitiea,  with  tha 
aathoda  of  •upervlaion  and  aelectlon  of  peraonnel  left  to  ita  own  dcciaion, 
•ubjact  only  to  tha  Technocratic  principle  of  ualng  the  aoat  capable  peo- 
ple available.   And  Article  V  atate*  that  the  By-Lawa  theaaelvaa  are  aub- 
Jact  to  aaendaent  only  by  the  aame  Continental  Board  of  Govcmora. 
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S«ctlon  Actlvltt«» 

Befor*  tunang  to  th*  (tructure  and  operation*  of  thla  continental 
ii«rv«-c«nt«r  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  perched  In  It*  Hanhattan  akyacraper 
haadquartera,  aoae  feeling  ahould  be  given  for  the  actual  day-to>day  ac- 
tlvltlea  of  the  local  Sectlona.   When  a  Technocrat  referred  to  "the  Sec- 
tion" he  waa  apeaklng  of  a  place  a*  well  a*  a  group.   Typically,  the  Sec- 
tion Headquarter a  began  aa  a  amall  office,  perhapa  on  a  aecond  or  third 
floor  of  a  conmerclal  building,  where  meeting*  could  be  held  and  litera- 
ture offered  for  aale.   Aa  nemberahlp  Increaaed,  ground  floor  preailaa* 
would  be  obtained,  often  In  converted  atore*  on  auln  thoroughfarea,  but 
usually  outalde  the  high  rent  central  bualneaa  dlatrlct.   The  organlxatlon 
aeeaed  frequently  to  attract  pcraona  akllled  In  contructlon,  decorating, 
•nd  Che  graphic  arte,  so  the  Sectlona  were  often  attractively  remodeled 
by  their  own  meaberahlp.   Literature  aad  poater  dlaplay*  appeared  in  the 
windows,  and  the  naae  of  the  organisation,  together  with  the  appropriate 
Section  and  Begional  Divlaion  designation  and  the  Monad  eablem,  were 
proainently  displayed  on  the  building. 

Inside,  there  was  e  saall  hall  suitable  for  meetings  and  classes, 
«  lobby,  lltcracure  case,  receptionist's  desk,  and  dcaks  or  offices  where 
officers  and  cooaUttees  might  do  their  work.  A  saall  library  houaed  the 
references  listed  in  the  Study  Course,  government  atatiatical  docioants, 
end  other  books.  Often  a  kitchen  and  workshop  completed  the  facilities. 
In  later  years,  e  series  of  wall  charts  illuatrsting  points  in  the  Study 
Cour»e  lessons  was  stlkscreened  by  the  Detroit  Section  and  distributed  to 
other  units  of  the  organization.  These  charts  were  often  displayed  along 
one  wall  of  a  Section  aeetlng  room  or  corridor;  other  walls  were  decorated 
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(!■•  to  time  a*  •upplamanta  to  the  By-L«w»  and  General  ReguUtloni.   Tha 
Inatructloni  on  tha  gray  car  fleet,  gray  aulta,  and  the  Technocracy  Salute 
bava  already  bean  aantloned.   Many  mora  axamplet  of  the  atandardlzed  pro- 
cedures developed  by  Technocracy  Inc.  aa  It  matured  might  be  cited.   Ra- 
ther than  do  ao  In  a  tedloua  chapter  and  verae  fashion,  let  us  in  Unagina- 
tion  attend  a  typical  public  meeting  of  Technocracy  Inc.   We  note  care- 
fully what  goes  on,  for  it  has  all  been  laid  out  in  the  organization's 
written  Instructions. 

Surrendering  our  admission  ticket  at  the  door  of  the  Section  audi- 
torium (free  lectures  attract  'nuta'  with  nothing  better  to  do)  we  are 
ushered  to  a  seat  by  a  young  man  dressed  in  Technocracy's  official  gray 
doublt-breasted  gabardine  suit.   Several  others  are  performing  the  sam« 
function,  perhaps  a  few  oiore  than  are  strictly  necessary  for  a  hall  of 
that  •It*.  On  our  way  Into  the  auditorium,  we  have  been  handed  a  mailing- 
list  card  to  sign.  Looking  around  at  the  people  entering,  we  sea  that  a 
good  number  can  ba  identified  as  Technocrats,  either  by  their  gray  dress 
or  by  the  monad  pin  or  button.   The  hall  Itself  has  been  arranged  with 
folding  chairs  facing  a  small  platform  containing  a  lectern.  The  American 
flag  la  In  a  standard  at  one  side  of  the  stage,  at  the  rear  of  which  hangs 
•  gray  banner  containing  a  large  monad  emblem  and  "Technocracy  Inc., 
8342-1." 

Proaptly  et  the  time  the  meeting  la  scheduled  to  begin,  a  Technocrat 
appcara  on  che  stage  and  asks  the  audience  to  fill  out  the  expression  of 
Interest  cards  they  have  received  and  turn  them  in  to  the  ushers  who  will 
■ow  collect  them.  A  few  minutes  Is  gained  for  sestlng  of  latecomers  while 
the  ushera  move  down  the  aisles,  holding  one  of  the  cards  as  a  sample,  of- 
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faring  penclla  to  Cho««  who  need  them,  and  collecting  the  flUed-ln 
carda . 

After  the  carda  have  been  collected,  another  gray-clad  Technocrat 
appeara  onatage.   Setpplng  to  the  microphone,  he  aalutes  the  audience  and 
welcooea  then  In  the  name  of  the  Section  and  the  organization.   Briefly, 
the  apeaker  la  Introduced;  only  his  rank  and  experiences  within  Technocracy 
Inc.  are  uaed  in  his  buildup.   With  the  chairman's  final  words  of  Intro- 
duction, the  speaker  appears,  ateps  to  the  side  of  the  chairman  and  la 
•alutcd  by  him.   The  speaker  In  turn  salutes  the  audience  and  the  chair- 
man retlrea  from  the  stage. 

Slowly,  calmly,  the  talk  beglna.   The  problema  of  the  Price  System 
ar«  laid  befor*  the  audience,  but  without  rancor  or  eiaotlon.   Indlvlduala 
•r«  not  CO  blama.  It  la  the  syatem.   Facts  and  figures  art  used  extanslva- 
ly:  on  technological  chaogea,  on  Income  distribution,  on  buslneas  slow- 
downa  and  shutdowns.  All  of  the  problama  cited  by  the  speaker  era  ahown 
to  b«  part  and  parcel  of  the  Price  System.   But  a  new  aoclal  order  la  poa- 
•tbla  her*  In  North  Amarlca;  not  only  la  It  poaslble.  It  Is  Inevitable, 
given  the  unidirectional  prograaslon  of  physical  events.  The  talk  lasta 
about  an  hour.   In  the  words  of  the  organization's  "Guide  for  Speakers," 
th«  preaentatlon  has  been  one  of  "cool  and  detached  dignity." 

As  soon  as  the  speaker  has  concluded  hla  talk,  the  chairman  reap- 
pears. Informing  the  audience  that  while  the  speaker  catches  his  breath 
before  answering  questions.  Technocracy  Inc.  would  like  to  acquaint  the 
audience  with  aome  of  Its  literature.   lamedlately  another  person  appeara, 
holding  two  sample  bundles  of  literature,  perhaps  one  for  25  or  SO  cents, 
another  for  a  dollar.   Hie  literature  seller  shows  the  magatlnea,  paa- 
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phlata,  and  leaflet*  la  each  bundle,  and  ask*  thoae  In  the  audience  In- 
Careated  to  ralae  their  handa.  Uahera  move  down  the  alalea  aelllng  the 
literature  bundlea. 

Am   aoon  aa  the  literature  aelllng  beglna  to  alow,  the  chalnaan 
takea  the  microphone  and  announces  the  queatlon  period.   Oral  or  written 
questions  froo  the  audience  are  answered  as  long  as  Interest  Is  evident, 
until  people  begin  drifting  from  the  hall.   At  this  point,  the  speaker 
turns  to  the  audience,  aaklng  It  two  queatlons:  a  show  of  hands  of  all 
those  who  want  to  help  build  a  New  America;  then:  "How  many  of  you  want 
to  do  something  about  It  now-- join  Technocracy  and  go  to  work?   With  this, 
chose  who  have  expreaaed  Interest  are  asked  to  stay  for  an  organlratlon 
■eating,  and  the  rest  of  the  audience  la  told  to  leave. 

The  speaker,  usually  the  lecturer  or  the  chairman,  now  aaka  every- 
one remaining  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  hall.   We  note  that  the  members 
present  lead  the  way.  After  the  group  la  settled,  and  the  rest  of  tha 
audience  haa  left,  the  members  are  Introduced  by  being  asked  to  stand. 
At  the  saoM  time,  the  Section  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Governor  of  New 
Namberahlp  have  stationed  themselves  behind  a  table,  ready  with  application 
and  receipt  forma.  A  abort  talk  la  given  on  Technocracy  Inc.  aa  an  organi- 
sation, its  structure,  actlvltlea,  atudy  claaaea,  and  due*.   "We  arc  not 
making  an  emotional  appeal,"  the  speaker  atatas,  "because  we're  only  look- 
ing for  the  intelligent  minority,  the  three  per  cent  necessary  to  guide  a 
social  movement."  After  the  end  of  these  organising  remarks,  we  find  that 
a  Technocrat  near  ua  ha*  an  application  form  In  his  hand  and  la  aaklng  us 
if  we'd  like  to  Join,  offering  to  help  fill  out  the  form.   If  we  reply  that 
we  would  like  to  take  the  form,  look  It  over,  and  come  back  later,  we  ere 
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polltaly  r«fu«edi  tha  acmbcrahlp  application  foraa  do  not  Icav*  tha  or- 
ganlsatloo.   Ua  naad  not  now  fill  It  out  coaplataly,  but  can  aupply  nam* 
and  addraaa  If  wa  ara  In  a  hurry,  pay  a  duaa  Inatallaant,  and  ratum  to 
cooplata  tha  application. 

TMa  waa  tha  praacrlbed  method  of  holding  a  Technocracy  Inc.  pub- 
lic meeting  and  recruiting  membera  aa  an  eaaantlal  parr  of  the  maatlng. 
The  tone  and  approach  of  the  apeaker  were  formally  laid  down,  aa  wall  aa 
tha  maellng  procaduraa.   Thua,  themea  wara  Indicated  auch  aa  preparing 
for  an  Inevitable  but  orderly  tranaltlon  rather  than  advocating  aoclal 
overthrow;  the  dependence  of  all  aoclal  problema  on  the  nature  of  tha 
Price  Syateo;  a  atraaa  on  facta,  reapect  for  functional  competence  and 
contempt  for  "Price  Syatam  economlata,  flnanclara,  promotera,  polltlclana, 
llbarala,  radlcala,  and  'aoclal  plannera,*  along  with  their  actlvltlaa 
and  stateBanta";  cha  Inevitability  of  Technocracy.   Proacrlptlona  want 
along  with  preacrlptlonai  traditional  aoclallat  or  radical  temldology 
■uac  noc  be  uaed,  nor  ahould  'Snorallatlc  tarma"--' Juatlcc, '  'liberty,' 
'freedoo, '  and  'equality'  ara  among  thoaa  cited  in  thla  category-aa  wall 
aa  tha  technical  vocabulary  of  Price  Syatea  economlca.  The  phraaa  "under 
Technocracy"  waa  Co  be  avoided  In  favor  of  "In  a  Technocracy"  or  "In  a 
Tachnata."  Finally,  a  feallng  of  tha  nacaaalty  of  doing  aoaethlng,  "atudy 
and  action"  (by  Joining  Technocracy  Inc.)  waa  to  be  Induced  In  the  audience. 
To  apeak  from  tha  platform  aa  a  repreaantatlve  of  Technocracy  Inc.  a 
awmbar  had  to  became  an  "Authorized  Speaker."  Thla  Involved  attending 
public  apeaklng  claaaaa,  followed  by  ahorc  talka  at  memberahlp  maetlnga, 
work  In  atudy  claaaaa,  and  platform  appearance  am   chairman,  literature 
aeller,  etc.  at  public  maatlnga.   Then,  to  be  authorized  aa  a  apeaker,  the 
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Individual  wtembmr   aust  submit  to  CHQ  a  unanlaoua  racoaaendaclon  froa  th« 
Section  Spcakara  Coomltta*.  smmarlaa  of   at  laaat  flva  half-hour  lectures. 
and  the  dates  they  were  delivered,  and  a  typed  copy  of  a  lecture  prepared 
only  by  the  applicant  himself. 

Hot  only  are  speakers'  training,  standard  approaches,  lecture  con- 
tent, and  procedure  specified,  but  supplementary  lecture  types  as  well. 
Some  suggestions  are  to  cover  current  events  of  relevance,  technological 
developments,  physical  resources  of  the  continent,  "subterfuges"  Involved 
In  financial  and  political  maneuvers,  the  "Ironies  and  futilities  of  pre- 
sent social-control  techniques,"  and  the  "alien,  non- American  origin  and 
the  inadequacy  of  all  Price  System  Institutions  and  forms  of  government" 
in  contrast  to  Technocracy. 

Finally,  two  Instructions  for  speakers,  which  are  important  in 
their  effects  on  the  organization,  are  found  In  the  By-Lsws.  "Speakers 
shall  not  enter  into  a  symposlisB  or  debate,  either  formal  or  Informal,  with 
individuals  representing  any  party  or  organisation."  And,  "no  useful  end" 
will  be  served  "by  arguing  for  or  against  the  many  minor  Issues  of  the 
present  social  structure  such  as  birth  control,  capital  punishment,  child 
labor,  etc." 

In  addition  to  a  series  of  regulations  governing  matters  routine  to 
any  smoothly  functioning  organization  (report  forma  for  meetings  and  dues, 
dutiea  of  standing  committees,  organization  of  new  units,  etc.)  two  further 
•eca  of  Instructions  are  of  particular  Interest  In  delineating  the  nature 

All  quotes  and  information  are  from:  Technocracy  Inc.,  Operating 
Instructions  Ho.  A.  Guide  for  Speakers.  1942  Revision  (mimeographed) ,  and 
Operating  Inatructlons  No.  5.  Conducting  Public  MeetlnK*.  1942  Revision 
(mimeographed) . 

Technocracy  Inc.,  >y-Lsws  and  General  Regulations  (Mew  Torkt  1947), 
p.  12. 
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of  Ch«  orgaalzatlon  and  It*  public  tmag*.   rirst.  In  rafarcnca  to  study 
«ad  Information,  an  outllna  !•  provided  of  algnlflcant  Itaaa  to  look  for 
when  reading  the  public  prasa.   Sactlona  ara  urgad  to  kacp  clipping  flloa 
and  submit  auch  material  monthly  to  CHQ.   And  In  connection  with  Study 
Courac  work,  standard  government  reports,  periodicals,  statistical  rafar- 
ance  books  and  soma  trade  Journals  and  bulletins  are  strongly  recomandad . 
Technocrats  should  be  able  to  use  and  cite  suthorltatlve  sources  on  tech- 
nological dcvelopmenta,  employment,  mineral  resources,  etc.   Thus,  for  ex' 
a^>l«.  Sections  are  urgad  to  subscribe  to  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  and  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Keserve  Board. 

Secondly,  wrltera  and  edltora  are  provided  with  a  set  of  rules  as 
extensive  as  those  for  apeakers.   There  are  suggestions  on  make-up  and 
layout  aMttcrs  including  everything  from  cover  and  contenta  page  to  typo- 
graphy.  (One  required  typographical  trait  waa  the  capitalisation  of  all 
words  having  to  do  with  Technocracy  Inc.  and  Its  key  terms--Technocrat, 
Price  System,  Organisation,  Section,  Continent,  etc. --while  always  keeping 
•ocialiam,  cnmrnmlam,  government,  federal,  republican,  democrat,  etc..  In 
lower  caae.)  Katerial  auggested  for  magaslnaa  la  almllar  to  that  prescribed 
for  public  speeches.  The  same  terminological  tabus  and  oMthods  of  spproach 
ere  in  effect.  Certain  types  of  articles  must  be  approved  by  CHQ  before 
they  may  be  publiahed.  These  Include  all  future  projections,  including 
Technocracy  Inc.'s  social  design,  articles  dealing  with  the  tactics  of  the 

organisation,  foreign  policy  articles,  and  material  on  racial,  religious, 

2 
or  language  minorities. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  Operaclng  Instructions  No.  3.  Reference  Sources 
and  Study  Classes.  1942  Kevlsion  (mimeographed) . 
2 
Technocracy  Inc.,  Operating  Instructions  No.  8.  Guild  for  Bdltors. 

1942  Kevlsion  (mimeographed) . 
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In  practice,  the  Tlald  Magazine*"  produced  ovar  the  yaara  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  both  llred  up  to  the  formal  requtrementi  and  were  generally 
well-written  and  attractively  laid  out.   With  but  few  exceptlona,  the 
racoanended  cala  and  dignified  tone  was  carried  out  in  all  articlea— <n 
■arked  contrast,  one  might  note  in  pa*aing,  to  the  ipecchcs  and  writlnga 
of  Dlrector-in-Chlef  Howard  Scotl.   Elmore  Phllpotl,  a  columniat  for  seve- 
ral American  and  Canadian  Northwest  newspapers,  coamenting  on  this  contrast 
at  the  time  of  the  1947  motorcade,  went  on  to  compliment  the  quality  of 
the  magaslnes-. 

...of  all  the  printed  matter  that  comes  to  my  desk, 
Technocracy  publications  are  among  the  very  best  for 
craf tamanship.   They  are  always  well  written,  well 
printed,  and  In  clear  language  everybody  can  under- 
stand. 

Where  Technocracy  writers  deal  with  an  Industry,  they 
give  the  exact  facts  and  full  figures.   I  have  never 
found  Ch«a  wrong  In  anything  to  do  with  atatlstico. 

To  anticipate  the  final  analysis,  tha  existence  of  the  carefully 
thought  out,  clearly  written  body  of  uniform  rules  and  procedures  for 
local  Section  activity  can  be  seen  as  an  Important  contributing  factor  to 
Technocracy  Inc.'s  persistence  as  an  organised  wing  of  the  technocratic 
■ovement  for  sure  than  23  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  specific  content 
of  sone  of  those  prescriptions  and  reconwienda t lona  seems  to  offer  support 
for  our  hypothesis  that  these  very  techniques  of  organizational  aolldarlty 
contributed  to  the  group's  Isolation  from  potential  publics.  Whll*  any 
one  or  two  of  than  aay  not  have  had  much  effect.  It  Is  felt  that  the  total 
constellation  of  grey  cars  and  suits,  lecture  techniques  benning  both  famil- 
iar symbols  of  protest  and  debate  with  other  groups,  typographical  style 

"Public  Dubious  Until  Technocracy  Comca  Clean."  Seattle  Daily  Times. 
July  8,  1947. 
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capitalising  every  rafaranc*  to  "tha  OrganlEatlon,"  ate.  prcstntad  a  bl- 
■aira  and  axotlc  laaga.  Furthar,  It  aaaoia  plauslbla  that  auch  an  laaga 
■ight  azparlcnca  dlfflcultla*  In  being  reconciled  with  what  we  have  dedu- 
ced a*  two  of  Technocracy  Inc.'e  appeal*,  the  loclallet  or  eociel-welfare 
and  the  retlonal,  profeealonal/technlcal .  The  third  appeal,  natlvlat/popu- 
llat,  on  tha  other  hand,  would  aeem  to  be  in  potential  conflict  with  the 
•mphaela  <fn   non-enotlonal  preaentation  and  atudy  of  atatlatlcal,  factual 
■atarlal. 

Continental  Headquartera 

Above  the  Section  level,  the  only  elgnlflcant  unit  of  organization 
In  Technocracy  Inc.  wa«,  and  la,  CHQ--Contlnental  Headquarters.   In  contraat 
to  all  of  tha  alnutely  detailed  Section  regulatlona,  there  Is  very  little 
(onMl  Inforaatlon  on  tha  structure  and  function  of  CHQ.  All  that  the 
By-l^wa  contain  are  saversl  references  to  a  "Continental  Board  of  Governors" 
with  final  Jurisdiction  over  the  personnel  and  policy  of  the  organization, 
and  with  sola  power  to  aaand  the  >y-Lawa.  According  to  foraer  aanbers,  an 
laiprosslon  existed  that  a  separate  set  of  by-laws  existed  for  CHQ,  but 
these  were  unknown  to  the  aembership. 

In  the  early  days  of  tha  organisation,  on  IS  December  1934,  e  re- 
lease was  Issued  stating  that  s  sufficient  staff  had  been  obtained  at 
headquarters  to  departaantalice  activities,  and  tha  directors  of  five  di- 
visions were  listed.  So  far  as  Is  kno%m,  this  Is  the  only  formal  stateacnt 
avar  released  on  the  structure  and  peraonnel  of  Its  headquarters  by  Tich- 

nocracy  Inc.   It  listed  the  following  positions  snd  people: 

Division  of  Finance  --  John  T.  Ditteaore,  Director 
Division  of  Education  --  M.  King  Hubbert,  Director 
Dlvialon  of  Organization  --  William  Knight,  Director 
Division  of  laaearch  —  Arch  Jamaaon,  Director 
Division  of  Speakers  Bureaua  —  William  HcCloskcy,  Director 
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Ihta  group  appear*  to  hava  bean  tha  only  full  Board  of  Dlractora 
appolntad.   After  Chay  died  or  left  the  organization,  their  poaltlona  aeem 
to  have  been  filled  by  various  Individuals  who  signed  correspondence  as 
"asalatants"  In  ona  division  or  another.   Of  thla  original  group,  nothing 
la  known  of  William  HcCloskey;  his  name  docs  not  appear  In  reports  of  or- 
ganisational activities.   Arch  Jameson,  the  Director  of  Research,  has  al- 
ready been  cited  as  author  of  the  "Introduction  to  Science"  In  the  Study 
Course .   Jameson  died  suddenly  In  January  1935.   A  brief  obituary  notice 
sent  out  by  Technocracy  Inc.  Indicated  that  he  was  a  chemical  engineer  with 
a  degree  fron  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  had  been  Chief  Chea- 
lat  of  the  Brewster  Xesaarch  Laboratorlaa  of  New  Jersey  at  the  tine  of 
his  death.   John  V.  Dltteaorc,  the  Director  of  finance,  had  been  educated 
at  Ohio  Kllltary  Institute  and  tha  Fhllllps  Academy,  but  hi*  occupation 
la  not  known;  ha  dlad  In  office  In  May  1938. 

William  Knight,  tha  Director  of  Organization,  and  N.  King  Uubbart, 
tha  Director  of  Education,  were  the  most  Important  of  the  original  dlrac- 
tora. Their  participation  waa  probably  crucial  for  the  aatabllahment  of 
TMhnocracy  Inc.  as  a  functioning  organization  in  tha  1930'a.   Hubbert  wee 
tha  author  of  tha  Study  Course  lessons,  focus  of  Section  activity;  it  aaema 
probable  that  Knight,  aa  Director  of  Organization,  waa  responslbla  for  tha 
by-lawa,  ragulationa,  and  operating  instructions  which  provided  tha  fraaa- 
work  for  all  nembarahlp  activities.   Both  were  well  educated  men  of  wide 
ranging  experience. 

According  to  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune  obituary,  William  Knight  had 

Technocracy  Inc.,  Division  of  Researchi  General  Notice.  January  23, 
193S  (mimeographed) . 

The  Technocrat  (May- June,  1937),  p.  3. 
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b««n  •  well-known  aaronautlcal  engineer,  numbering  Dwlght  Elsenhower, 
riorello  LaCuerdla,  and  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  among  his  "friends  and  ac- 
quaintances."  Bom  in  Naples,  Italy,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Venice,  In  1900,  and  In  1903  froa  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples.   Arriving  In  the  United  States  In  1910,  he  worked  at 
General  Electric  under  Charles  P.  Stelnmets  (who,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
one  of  the  participants  In  the  old  Technical  Alliance).   Naturalized  in 
1916  and  connlssloned  a  lieutenant  in  the  amy.  Knight  served  as  a  techni- 
cal advisor  to  the  military  attache  in  Rome  and  helped  In  construction  of 
the  first  wind  tunnel  at  St.  Cyr,  the  French  military  academy.   After  the 
war,  he  was  successively  a  technical  representative  In  Europe  for  the  Ha- 
Clooal  Advisory  Comnlttee  for  Aeronautics,  on  the  editorial  ataff  of  two 
•vlatlon  Journals,  a  mechanical  engineer  for  Ford  Motor  Company,  and  vica- 
praaidant  and  general  manager  for  two  American  subsidiaries  of  the  German 
Junker*  Corporation.   In  1933  he  opened  his  own  office  as  a  consulting  en- 
gineer.  Although  no  authorship  was  cited,  in  view  of  his  training  it 
■•ems  probable  that  Knight  was  responsible  for  the  flying  Wing  airplane 
design  which  was  publiciced  by  Technocracy  Inc.  during  the  second  World  War. 
William  Knight  did  not  tour  the  country  or  otherwise  have  much  direct  con- 
tact with  the  membership.  One  former  member  allege*  that,  although  fluent 
In  aeveral  languages,  Knight  had  a  slight  accent,  and  Howard  Scott  did  not 

care  to  have  other  than  completely  "native"-appearlng  speakers  before  the 

2 
membership  or  the  public. 

William  Knight  wa*  the  author  of  a  letter  written  In  1938,  and  later 

^Bew  York  Herald  Tribune.  December  29,  1944,  p.  10. 

2 
Willian«  unpublished  manuscript. 
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bagAO  to  Icasca  actlvlcy  or  drop  out  antlrely,  A.W.  Atwater  wa*  called  la 
to  aarva  aa  Aaalatant  Dlraccor,  Dlvlalon  of  Organlcation.   A  natlva  of 
Mova  Scotia,  Atvatar  had  become  a  U.S.  citizen  aa  a  young  man.   Before 
coalng  to  CHQ,  he  had  lived  and  travelled  In  the  Mlnneaota-Hanl toba  area, 
and  waa  well-known  there  a*  a  Technocracy  ipaaker.   A  clalma  adjuater  for 
the  Canadian  National  Eallway  for  many  yaara,  he  operated  hla  own  hardware 
bualneaa  for  a  time,  and  then  accepted  the  prealdcncy  of  a  local  bank. 
The  forecloaurea  required  during  the  depreaalon  ao  dlatreaaed  hla  that  he 
left  hla  Job  for  relief  work  In  the  United  Statea  and  Canada.   Ua  waa  alao 
active  in  a  Spanlah  relief  organization,  praaumably  during  the  Civil  War. 
Slalllualoned  by  the  procedurea  employed  at  CHQ,  Atwater  Joined  the  dlaal- 
dent  Tachnocrata  of  1948,  but  left  the  new  organization  aeveral  yeara  be- 
fore hla  death  In  1939.^ 

Ib  the  aoat  recent  phaae  of  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  opcratlona,  the  nua- 
ber  two  auui  at  headquartera  aeema  to  be  Wilton  Ivle.  Aa  a  realdent  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  he  waa  reputed  to  have  been  a  profaaaor  In  one  of  the  bio- 
logical aciencea.  In  tha  late  1930' a  he  had  written  aeveral  paaphlate 
which  had  become  popular  propaganda  plecea.  Regarded  by  many  Tachnocrata 
aa  one  of  the  beat  wrltera  the  organization  had  ever  attracted,  Ivle  ap- 
parently camt   to  CHQ  aome  time  during  the  late  1940' a.  He  la  currently 

■anaglns,  from  a  dlatance,  the  three  Technocracy  Inc.  magazlnea,  and  la 

2 
the  chief  public  apokaaaan  for  the  organization.   All  recent  policy  artl- 

clea  have  been  written  by  him,  and  he  uaually  haa  the  lead  or  feature 

Correapondence  between  the  writer,  Mra.  A.W.  Atwater,  and  Mra. 
Nary  Kaezelkua. 

unpubllahed  manuacrlptj  correapondence  between  the  writer 


I  ^WllUama 

1       and  LB.  Langan. 

i^^*"*'li^^^     -JIM   ■ 
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•ura  of  •  cop  lacrat  High  Coomand  which  Howard  Scott  saemad  dallbarataly 
to  craata  about  CHQ. 

Tha  faaturaa  of  Technocracy  Inc.  aa  It  bacama  tha  surviving  expraa- 
•lon  of  the  tachnocraclc  novement  have  baao  flllad  ln--thcory,  idaology, 
atructura  and  operatlona.   Amblgultlea  and  potential  lourcca  of  strain 
aaong  and  between  theae  elementc  have  been  located.   The  talk  remalna  of 
completing  the  narration  of  the  organization's  history,  noting  aa  a  part 
of  that  history,  adaptations  to  a  changing  external  social  envlronmant 
and  the  working  out  of  Internal  conflicts. 


i 


CHAPm  DC 

UMDn  THI  SIGN  OF  TUI  MONAD 
II.  "Batlooal  Service  rrom  All  and  Profit*  to  None" 

Froa  Its  origins,  technocratic  Ideology  centered  primarily  on  In- 
ternal economic  problems  of  the  North  teerlcan  continent.   In  part,  thla 
followed  from  the  basic  assertion  that  only  on  this  continent  had  resources 
•ad  technological  development  coincided  to  make  both  possible  and  neces- 
sary the  Installation  of  a  technocratic  social  order.   In  Technocracy  Inc. 
this  was  reinforced  by  the  dismissal  of  "politics,  "values,"  and  "philo- 
sophy" as  •ssentlally  irrelevant  to  the  major  problem  at  hand:  the  Imml- 
■ant  collapse  of  the  Price  System.   Thus,  while  coonents  on  Cooaunlsm  and 
fascism  arc  found  In  the  literature  of  Technocracy  Inc.  prior  to  World  War 
II,  they  are  essentially  passing  references  to  nothing  more  than  further 
mamples  of  social  futility.   Fascism  was  seen  as  the  last-ditch  attempt 
of  a  crtaabllng  status  quo  to  preserve  Its  power;  Communism  as  a  "philoso- 
phy" unabla  to  transcend  the  scarcity  limitations  of  the  Russian  cconoi^. 
■either  could  possible  work  In  America — and  that  was  as  far  as  interest 
wsat.   Technocracy  Inc.  publications  do  not  reflect  the  concern  of  tho 
1930'a  with  the  growing  strength  and  ambitions  of  Nasi  Censany,  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  or  the  Flve-Year  plans  and  the  Hoscow  Trials. 

In  this,  perhaps.  Technocracy  was  not  unrepresentative  of  a  slteablc 
portion  of  Americans  caught  In  the  Isolationist  mood.   But  the  ultimata 
military  impingement  of  worldwide  political  developments  upon  America  could 
aot  be  ignored  by  Technocracy.  At  a  very  odnlmum  the  predictions  of  im- 
pending economic  collapse  would  be  face  to  face  with  a  prosperity  generated 

I.g.,  William  Knight,  "On  the  Road  to  Fascism,"  Technocracy.  A-2 
(July,  1935),  p.  3;  Lewis  Hontgomery,  "Organizing  for  the  New  America," 
Ttchnocracy.  A-15  (December,  1938),  pp.  16-19. 
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by  wartlaa  •peordlng,  postwar  accumulated  demand,  and  cold*war  raaraamcnt. 
And  aa  It  turnad  out,  neither  the  conduct  of  the  war  ttaelf  nor  the  prob- 
Icma  of  postwar  International  politic*  were  to  be  Ignored  by  Technocracy 
Inc. 

In  the  1930's  Technocracy  had  taken  a  poaltion  on  war  quite  within 
the  traditional  radical  analysis:  wars  snd  rumors  of  wars  were  but  another 
meana  of  keeping  the  system  going,  making  profits,  and  diverting  attention 
from  the  real  iasues  of  soclsl  change.   Howard  Scott's  lead  editorial  in 
the  August  1938  issue  of  Technocracy  lays  out  in  detail  Technocracy  Inc.'s 
attitude  toward  war,  defense,  and  peace.   It  opena  with  a  denunciation  of 
Che  hypocriay  of  the  American  government's  protest  to  Japan  over  the  bomb- 
ing of  Chinese  cities,  again  citing  at  length  the  materials  supplied  to 
Japanese  Industry  by  Canada  and  the  US — "We  arc  horrified  at  the  Chinese 
dead,  and  we  are  elated  over  our  profits  In  exports  to  Japan."  Righteous 
Indignation  over  Franco's  bombings  Is  mora  of  the  same,  since  ''American 
bualnese  sella  the  sinews  of  war  to  both  sides,  chiefly  to  Franco."  The 
cry  for  American  defense  Is  suspect,  toot  on  the  one  hand,  its  real  pur- 
pose la  to  enable  federal  pump  priming  to  aid  the  capital  goods  Industries, 
•nd  on  cha  other,  the  military  establishment  Is  an  anachronism  In  this 
technological  age.  Scott's  respect  for  the  military's  efflclence,  disci- 
pline, and  lack  of  "bualness  values"  has  already  been  cited.   But  at  Che 
same  tloM,  he  notes  Chac  military  tradition  has  evolved  on  the  basis  of 
'fining  Che  enemy  by  the  crude  method  of  hand  tool*"  and  has  been  "embel- 
lished wlch  the  caste  distinction  of  the  professional  soldier  and  the 
mercenary." 

Just  as  technology  has  doomed  business  and  politics,  so  It  must 
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Cranafor«  the  allttary.   In  the  p«*t,  warfare  haa  been  a  kind  of  national 
bualneaa,  aiming  at  con^ucat  for  econoimlc  gain,  conducted  by  reglxaented 
■aaaca  led  by  the  officer  claaa.   The  egalitarian  efficiency  which  Tech- 
nocracy Inc   aeea  aa  the  technological  Imperative  will  dominate  warfare 
too.   Technological  war  will  be  utterly  nithleaa--"mllltary  warfare  haa 
been  hldeoua,  cruel,  horrible,  but  never  ruthle*a"--alnce  the  witlvatlon 
of  economic  cnalaveiaent  of  a  reaaonably  Intact  enemy  will  no  longer  oper- 
ate.  And  It  will  be  waged  by  peraonnel  whose  akllls  are  the  "direct  antl- 
theala  of  the  military  training  of  the  past  or  present,"  who  suffer  not 
froa  Che  "fungus  of  tradition"  which  turns  out  officers  and  gentlemen. 

We  should  realize  now,  before  It  Is  too  late,  that 
in  the  machine  warfare  of  tomorrow  technological 
direction  will  have  to  replace  the  mlllcarlsclc 
direction  of  yesterday;  and  that  our  army  and  navy 
will  be  an  entire  trained  personnel  of  technologists, 
engineers,  and  mechanics,  wherein  every  soldier  will 
be  an  engineer  and  mechanic,  a  navigator,  an  aviator, 
and  ballistics  expert.   Then,  and  only  then,  will  the 
baloney  of  Mapolean  Bonaparte's  statement,  that  every 
•oldler  carries  a  field  marshal's  baton  In  his  knap- 
sack, become  a  potential  reality. 

But,  Scocc  continues,  why  should  we  fight  anyway-therc  la  nothing 

thm   rest  of  the  world  has  that  North  America  needs  or  wanta: 

■o  other  area  of  the  world'a  surface  has  anything 
very  much  that  this  Continent  wanta  or  needs.   This 
Continent  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain 
in  engaging  In  anybody's  war  anywhere  off  this  Con- 
tinent. 

Vurthermore,  why  die  for  the  Price  systemT  The  total  of  autooobllc  acci- 
dents, homicides  and  murders,  and  Industrial  accldenta  for  1937,  was  more 
than  itaierlcan  military  dead  In  the  first  World  War.   Technocracy  objecta 
to  military  warfare  "not  merely  because  death  la  Involved;  death  la  Invol- 
ved In  all  life,  but  because  military  warfare  kills  off  the  physically  fit 
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and  pcmlts  Ch*  unfit  to  live  and  propagaca."  Equally  dlsaatroua  arc  tha 

"caaualltlaa  of  paaca." 

Uc  object  to  the  caaualltlaa  of  the  peace  of  thla 
Price  Cysten  because  they  reduce  the  fll  to  the  un- 
fit, and  Increase  the  poverty  and  progeny  of  the 
unfit.   We  object  to  the  Inertia  of  the  pacifist, 
and  tha  senility  of  the  Price  System  militarise; 
both  are  psychoses  of  this  Price  System;  both  are 
tha  expressions  of  national  defeatism  In  this  Power 
Age.   Why  should  we  fight  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
this  Price  System  which  Is  more  dangerous  than  warT 
Has  It  reached  such  a  state  of  defeatism  that  nothing 
positive  is  worth  fighting  for?   One  Is  forced  to  ask 
tha  question!  Is  the  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  this 
Price  System  worth  the  expenditure  of  a  single  human 
life  In  Its  defense?   Hell  no'. 

Th*  only  war  worth  fighting,  concludes  Scott,  la  the  war  against  tha  evil* 
of  Price  Syatea  peace — poverty  and  oalnutrlclon,  crime,  sudden  death,  dl- 
•casa,  tha  war  to  "annihilate  the  social  syphilis  of  business  and  Its 
paraals,  political  administration. " 

Froai  thla  position,  one  would  predict  that  Techrwcracy  Inc.  would 
oppoaa  the  second  World  War,  would  oppose  "taking  sides"  In  that  war,  and 
would  oppose  Aaerlcan  Intervention.  And  this  was  precisely  th*  stand  taken 
at  tha  outbreak  of  European  hostilities.   Every  issue  of  Technocracy  after 
October  1939  was  devoted  to  policy  statcawnts  by  Scott  on  the  war;  that 
laaua  Itaelf  began  with  a  strident  denunciation  of  Intervention,  "Pax 
iaarlcana."   (Th*  article  was  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  but  withdrawn  with 
United  States  entrance  into  the  war.)   In  that  article,  Howard  Scott  re- 
peatedly lnsl*t*d  that  the  second  World  War  was  *ss*ntlally  a  repetition 
of  the  first  World  War,  and  that  It  would  no  mor*  solv*  any  problana  than 
did  the  flrat  one.  Purtharmore,  what  European*  and  Asiatic*  did  to  •*ch 

All  quotation*  from  Technocracy.  A-13  (Auguat,  1938),  pp.  3-3. 
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other  wa»  no  coocarn  of  Americana.   Tha  United  Stacea  waa  under  a  gigan- 
tic barrage  of  propaganda  "to  create  a  aecond,  profitable,  benevolent 
neutrality  aa  a  prelude  to  the  entrance  of  the  Onlted  Stales  Into  tha 
•econd  World  War."   But  the  warning  waa  aounded  by  Technocracy  Inc.t 
leadera  of  Canada  and  the  United  Staiea  auat  be  "notified  In  no  uncertain 
tenae  that  they  muat  not  coimlt  the  saae  alatake  that  made  thla  Continent 
a  party  to  the  previous  European  debacle." 

What  la  the  good  of  It  all  anyway.  If  the  Job  haa  to  be  done  over 
again  every  twenty-five  yearaT,  Scott  aaked.   All  that  had  happened  aa  a 
result  of  the  first  World  War  waa  that  "tory  democracy"  was  preaerved  in 
England  and  France,  while  Germany,  Italy,  and  Soviet  Kuaala  were  coa4>elled 
to  turn  to  reglaea  which  Scott  characteriEea  In  each  inatance  aa  being 
both  "nore  efficient"  than  thoae  they  replaced  and  at  the  same  time  the 
"embodiment  of  the  will  of  the  people"  in  the  countries  Involved.   And, 
Scott  said,  the  people  of  this  Continent  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe. 

Applying  Technocratic  analysis — and  writing  at  the  time  of  the  Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact — Scott  aaw  the  war  aa  cauaed  by  a  conflict  between  British 
laperialisa  baaed  on  colonial  posseaaiona  and  supported  by  seapower,  and  a 
new  "contiguous  continental  order."  Like  tha  PaK  Bomana  before  it,  the 
yax  Britannica  was  collapsing  under  the  impact  of  physical  and  economic 
change . 

The  aacond  World  War  la  fundaauntally  a  conflict 
between  the  sea  power  control  of  the  routes  of  the 
maritime  trade  veraus  the  Internal  development  of 
two  contlguoua  land  powera  wherein  modern  technology, 
if  properly  applied  to  the  resourcea  of  such  a  vast 
area,  will  render  it  impregnable  and  imaune  from  the 
dominance  of  any  sea  power.   It  meana  almply  that  the 
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lB|>«rlall*a  of  a  far  flung  anplT*  of  trade  will  go 
iotm   CO  dafaat  beneath  the  technological  advance  of 
•  cooclguoua  continental  ordar. 

A  united  CetMany  and  luaala  would  fora  "the  greateat  land  area  ever  or- 

ganlred  Into  one  alngle  operating  defenaa  unit.   Such  a  Continental  de- 

fenac  unit  cannot  be  atarved  out,  nelthei  can  it  be  broken  down  froa  out- 

ald«  attack.   It  can  only  fall  from  internal  collapse." 

Thla  geographical/technological  aoalysla  might  have  been  apt--lf  It 
vara  applied  to  Immediate  po«t  World  War  II  Europe.   But  the  fragility  of 
the  Getmaa-luaalan  alliance  could  not  be  predicted  by  a  theoretical  achaoM 
which  dlaragarded  political  differences  aa  Inconacquentlal .   And  as  a 
military  analyat,  Scott  proved  himself  no  better  than  a  good  maoy  of  his 
coataaporarlesi  ha  declared  both  the  Maglnot  Line  and  the  Gcrmaaa'  Wast 
Hall  impragnabla  to  attack.   In  fact,  the  advantage  was  with  the  Caimans, 
for  thay  vara  on  th«  d«fanslvat 

All  of  this  waa  by  way  of  again  reinforcing  tha  conclualon  chat 

America  auat  not  aater  tha  war: 

It  la  aalf-avldent  in  this  second  World  War  that  Gar- 
Many  will  be  in  tha  war  until  the  last  Rusalan.   Great 
Britain,  wlch  equal  courage,  expects  to  be  In  the  war 
until  tha  laat  American.   Once  again  we  atart  on  tha 
Horgan  trend  of  national  destructlon--for  England  ax- 
pacts  evary  American  to  do  hla  duty  and  die  for  daar 
eld  Irlcaln. 

...Hbo  la  hall  In  this  country  Is  Insane  enough  to  pro- 
pose that  wa  seivl  ten  millions  of  Americana  abroad  to 
dla  In  tha  attack  or  defense  of  any  rotten  European 
•cructureT  Itila  would  result  In  one  year  In  a  greacer 
■aaa  slaughcar  of  Americans  than  the  combined  27  yeara 
of  pravloua  warfare  In  the  United  States.   The  idiocy 
of  tha  propaganda  that  America  has  to  stop  Hitler  In 
Germany,  Stalin  In  Russia,  HussoUnl  In  Italy,  or  even 
umbrella-Chamberlain  In  England,  Dadaller  In  Franca,  or 
the  Japanaaa  In  Hanchurla  can  only  lead  to  national 
•ulclda. 
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Scott  again  called  for  North  Aaerleaa  organization  to  produc*  and 
dlatrlbut*  abundaoca  and  thereby  lead  the  rest  of  the  world  to  a  new  stage 
of  civilization.   And  In  the  proceea  of  auch  organization,  "the  Aiurlcan 
apeaktng  people"  of  the  continent  (the  phrase  la  a  clue  to  one  of  Techno- 
cracy Inc. 'a  next  Ideological  stages)  would  secure  Its  Impregnable  defense 
--a  Pax  Americana. 

Howard  Scott  concluded  with  the  declaration: 

Technocracy  proclaims  that  those  Americans  who  con- 
apire  to  make  war  off  this  Continent  are  guilty  of 
Continental  Treason. 

Scott'a  article  In  the  following  issue  of  Technocracy.  December  1939, 
repeats  the  same  themes,  but  at  less  length.   Americans  In  World  War  I  had 
died  "to  oMke  the  world  safe  for  the  social  syphilis  of  business,"  and  cur- 
rent war  propaganda  "la  an  attempt  to  cover  up  the  political  errora  of  two 
decades  and  to  obtain  yet  more  authoritarian  righta  for  the  Taaaany  on  the 
Fotoaac."  Scotc  labeled  *»   "balderdaah"  the  claim  "that  If  we  do  not  atop 
litler  over  there  we  will  find  hlm  on  our  ovn   ahoraa""no  European  alliance 
could  provide  the  million  men  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  such  an  expe- 
ditionary force  against  Horth  America. 

lut  at  the  saae  tlaw.  In  one  paragraph,  Scott  provided  his  poaltlon 
with  Insurance! 

Technocracy  states  that  a  part  of  the  Continental 
operationa  of  this  domain  will  have  to  be  a  Con- 
tinental defense  system  second  to  none  In  the  world 
•-a  defenae  aystem  that  could  defend  this  Continent 
from  any  future  combination  of  alien  forces  slmul- 
taneoualy  on  all  shores  of  this  Continent. 

All  quotationa  from  Technocracy.  A-17  (October,  1939),  pp.  3-11. 

"AoMrlca's  Opportunity."  Technocracy.  A-18  (December,  1939), 
pp.  3-4. 
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Tb«  01ractor-lB-Chl«f  of  Tachnocracy  Inc.  had  cold  hi*  audlancaa  In 
1939  that  "oat Cher  Canada  nor  th*  O.S.  could  dlacuaa  war  without  pamlaalon 
of  thla  orgaalaatlon."   And  In  Pax  Americana  ha  had  damanded  that  politi- 
cal laadara  ba  "notified  In  no  uncertain  tanaa"  that  North  America  auat 
atay  out  of  the  accond  World  Uar.   Apparently  Scott  waa  now  acting  on  the 
aaamptlon  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  hla  Technological  Aray  could 
affectively  Intervene  In  the  direction  of  eventa.   For  with  the  outbreak 
of  war  In  Europe,  Che  Chief  undertook  the  flrat  of  a  aerlea  of  maneuvera 
which  auat  have  aaemed  to  dlaplay  either  the  height  of  peraonal  arrogance 
or  a  total  lack  of  undaratandlng  of  aoclal  forcaa  to  many  obaervera  not 
privy  to  the  Inner  worklnga  of  Howard  Scoct'a  mind. 

Within  twenty-four  houra  after  the  British  declaration  of  war  on 
Qemany,  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  "Mobilization  for  Peace"  began.   Howard  Scott 
"prepared  and  dlapatchad"  a  lengthy  telegram  to  Canada 'a  Prime  Hlnlater, 
Nackansla  King,  on  behalf  of  all  Canadian  Technocrats.  The  telegram  said 
th«t  "the  servlcea  of  every  Technocrat  In  Canada  are  available  as  aoon  as 
Canada  and  this  Continent  require  defense."  It  went  on  to  state  Techno- 
cracy Inc.'s  oppoaltlon  to  the  war,  and  to  North  American  participation  In 
It;  apaclflcallyt  "Technocracy  Inc.  la  unequivocally  oppoaed  to  tha  con- 
scription of  tha  manpower  of  Canada  for  any  war  anywhere  off  thla  Continent." 

And  la  tha  context  of  Scott'a  published  statement  about  "Continental 
traaaoa,"  tha  next  to  tha  last  paragraph  of  the  telegram  la  particularly 
Illuminating. 

Tharafora,  Mr.  Premier.  Technocracy  Inc.  will  consider 
the  attenpt  of  any  political  leader  on  thla  Continent 
to  conacrlpt  the  manpower  of  this  continent  for  death 

Sa«  Chapter  6  of  thla  atudy. 
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and  dastructlon  abroad  to  b«  a  violation  of  tha 
daatlny  of  thla  Continent.   Technocracy  Inc.  con- 
Caada  that  this  Continent  at  Its  lamlnent  rendet- 
voua  with  deatlny  will  hold  all  such  violator*  of 
thla  Cootlnent's  progresalon  raspondbl*  for  their 
acta.^ 

At  the  tame  tlaa  a  ona-paragraph  atateoent  of  opposition  to  conscription 
for  war  off  th«  contlnant  was  prepared  for  use  In  telcgraas  by  Sections, 
Organlcers,  and  Individual  members  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  members  of 
parliament . 

On  June  21,  19A0,  an  Order- In-Councll ,  Issued  by  the  Canadian  De- 
partaanc  of  Juatlca,  banned  Technocracy  Inc.  in  that  country.   Technocracy 
Inc.  later  claimed  that  the  ban  had  been  Instituted  because  the  Yorkton, 
Saakatchawan  Section  had  announced  the  program  of  Total  Conscription  (to 
bacoaa  official  policy  after  mld-19A0)  on  June  4.  The  opposition  of  Que- 
bec to  any  form  at   conacrlptlon,  and  its  political  influence  in  the  Cana- 
dian govemaent,  was  offered  as  evidence  for  the  ban,  sinca  Technocracy 
Inc.  had  not  bean  included  on  lists  of  organizations  racoi^endad  to  be 
banned  on  June  3,  12,  and  13,  1940.   In  the  House  of  CooMona,  16  July  1940, 
Prima  Minister  Mackencia  King  had  answered  an  MP's  query  on  the  matter  by 

•  eating  that:  " the  literature  of  Technocracy  discloses,  in  effect,  that 

ona  of  ita  objectivaa  la  to  overthrow  the  government  and  constitution  of 
thla  country  by  fore*.**  When,  on  October  IS,  1943,  the  Prime  Hinistar 
personally  announced  in  Parliament  that  the  ban  had  been  unconditionally 

lifted.  Technocracy  Inc.  took  this  as  an  Implicit  admission  that  hi*  prior 

2 
position  had  been  alatakan. 

"Technocracy  Mobilicas  for  Peace'.**,   Technocracy.  A-17   (October, 
1939),   pp.   12-13. 

Technocracy   Inc.,    Ban  on  Technocracy   Inc.    In  Canada   Lifted'..   Gene- 
ral Mailing  Mo.    76a,   October  31.    1943    (mimeographed). 
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Uhat«v«r  tha  ■otlvaclooa  for  Canada's  thrca  year  ban  on  Tachnocracy 
Inc..  ahortly  aftar  Ita  Inatlcutlon.  tha  official  Una  of  the  organisation 
undarwant  tha  flrat  of  a  acrlcs  of  changaa  exhibiting  a  flexibility  of 
■aneuvcr  perhaps  second  only  to  the  renowned  agility  of  the  Coonunlst  Party. 
In  July  IMO,  Howard  Scott  presented  tha  new  position  In  the  first  of  two 
articles  entitled  "America — Now  and  Porever."   Proa  being  merely  another 
European  Ideology  (less  laportsot  than  the  cunning  of  British  propaganda), 
fasclam  was  discovered  to  be  an  anaed  laperlallsm  for  which  the  riches  of 
■orth  Aoerlca  provided  a  natural  target.   Technocracy  Inc.  then  asserted 
that  under  the  Price  System  the  defense  effort  must  Inevitably  be  bungled, 
and  applied  Its  own  criteria  of  ruthless  efficiency  in  outlining  the  Job 
to  be  done.   At  tha  same  time,  the  requirements  of  defense--and  later  of 
««ar->were  linked  to  the  process  of  social  change. 

An  affective  defense,  Scott  argued,  could  not  be  nalntalned  on  either 
a  national  or  a  hemispheric  baae;  It  reijuired  the  consolidation  of  the  North 
American  continent  Into  one  unit.  Thua  tha  old  theme  of  a  North  American 
self-contained  technocratic  state  was  now  seen  to  be  determined  by  defense 
needs.   But  this  could  not  be  done,  Scott  aaserted,  on  the  basis  of  mili- 
tary alliances  or  political  treaties:  there  must  be  a  co^lete  social  and 
cultural  unification  under  North  AsMrican  leadership.  Tha  demands  of  tech- 
nology—and mechanisation  to  the  limit  was  the  first  prerequisite  of  an 
adequate  defense--requlred  the  annihilation  of  "alien  cultural  Intruaion" 
in  conflict  with  it.  Scott  was  explicit  in  what  he  meent-'the  culture  of 
French  Quebec  and  the  "hacienda  culture"  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  were 
selected  for  extermination: 
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m*  ContliMnt  mutt  rcallta  that  tha  deatlny  of 
thta  Area  praacrlbea  only  ona  outcooa — that  theie 
allan  culturea  on  the  Contlnanc  of  North  Aiaerlca 
ba  annlhllatad.   Asilmllaclon  la  out  of  the  quea- 
tlon.   Tliaa  walta  for  no  man  and  thla  Continent 
can  glva  ua  everything  but  time. 

The  "Good  Neighbor"  policy  toward  South  Aiaerlca  waa  worae  than  an  lllualon, 
in  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  view.   For  "the  South  American  natlona  are  by  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  race  fundamentally  faaclat  In  their  prograa  of  aoclal 
action. . .political  ollgarchlea  whoae  faaclat  way  of  life  la  fundamentally 
oppoaed  to  the  way  of  life  of  thla  Continent  of  Noitb  iWaerlca."  To  deal 
with  thca  on  tha  baala  of  mutual  underatandlng  la  lmpoa8lblc--the  only 
thing  they  underataod  la  the  language  of  force:  "force  powerful  enough  to 
b*  utterly  ruthlaaa  and  ao  afflcacloua  In  the  awlftneaa  of  Ita  execution 
Chat  it  will  brook  no  oppoaltlon." 

Technocracy'*  defenae  area  Included  central  America  and  the  northern 
tip  of  South  America.   Scott  announced  that  the  United  Statca  should  acknow- 
lodge  ita  Intention  of  conaolldatlng  all  thla  continental  area  under  its 
control.  Including  Greenland  and  the  Galapagos  Island*  as  well.   (He  was 
silent  In  regard  to  Canada.)   Foreign  poa*e**lon*  within  the  area  dealg- 
BSted  should  be  deeded  to  the  U.S.  In  payment  of  peat  war  debts  or  present 
eU,  and  the  rest  must  be  taken  "by  purchaae,  negotiation,  or  the  force 
of  eras."  He  noted  in  paaslng  that  thl*  program  would  be  oppoaed  by  those 
who  would  scream  "Imperialism!":  "chicken-hearted  llberala,"  "maudlin  sen- 
timentalists," "negative  native  Americana,"  and  "hyphenated  Americans." 

Having  designated  the  area  necesaary  for  adequate  military  defense 
and  urged  Its  forceful  consolidation  under  American  leadership.  Technocracy 
Inc.  went  on  to  apeclfy  how  auch  a  defense  ayatem  muat  operate.   Ihia,  in 
July  1940,  wa*  the  flret  offering  of  it*  program  of  "Total  Conacription"-- 
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th*  plan  which  would  b«  pushed  for  the  duration  of  World  War  II  and  a^w 
■oncha  tharaaftar.   And  the  conacrlptlon  advocated  waa  Indeed  total.   A  ' 
Chrea-yaar  conpulaory  dafenaa  training  for  both  nalea  and  femalea  batween 
the  agea  of  18  and  21  waa  to  be  inatltutad.  In  order  to  provide  a  atandlng 
force  of  1,000,000  "englneer-aiechanlcs ."   The  military  was  to  ba  unified 
under  Army,  Navy,  Alt  force,  and  Fortifications  conmands.   (This  waa  before 
the  Air  Force  waa  established  as  a  separate  branch.)   Civilian  activity 
waa  to  be  conacrlpted  tool  transportation,  comnunlcatlon,  mining,  public 
utllltlea,  and  manufacturing  were  to  be  taken  over  by  the  governaent,  aa 
waa  all  corporate  wealth,  financial  Inatltutlons,  and  exporting  and  import- 
ing.  Privac*  transfer  of  funds  to  foreign  countries  would  be  prohibited. 
Th«  federal  govamoMnt  would  assume  all  debts  of  cities,  countlaa,  and 
stataa,  and  In  turn  levy  the  taxea  formerly  collected  by  them.   Th«  Indua- 
crlal,  etc.  aervlcea  would  be  run  by  "functional  coiaunda"  operating  under 
•  "technological  connand  of  the  whole."  Thla  comnuind,  in  turn,  together 
with  the  armed  forcaa,  would  be  directed  by  the  Coamander-ln-Chlef . 

Several  othar  polnta  In  the  Total  Conacrlptlon  program  aa  originally 
promulgated  and  aubae<iucntly  maintained  are  noteworthy:  (1)  All  bare  would 
b«  closed  "aa  a  sMaaure  of  national  aafety,"  with  alcoholic  beverages  re- 
stricted In  sale  Co  liquor  stores,  hotels  and  reatauranca.   (2)  All  for- 
eign language  newapapera  and  radio  programa  intended  for  American  conaump- 
Clon  would  be  abolished,  aa  would  (3)  "all  foreign  language  and  hyphenated 
American  organlzatlona,  aasoclatlona,  and  fraternal  societies  regardless 
of  whether  they  have  been  formed  to  promote  political,  cormaerclal,  cultural, 
educational,  linguistic,  artistic,  or  other  relationships." 

All  quotatlona  and  information  fromi  Howard  Scott,  "Aoarlce,  Now 
And  Forever,"  Technocracy.  A-19  (July,  1940),  pp.  3-15. 
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(TacKnocracy  Inc.  later  alaboraced  on  It*  prograa  of  Total  Conacrlp- 
tlon,  explaining  among  other  thing*  how  production  and  distribution  would 
b«  aet  up,  and  purchasing  power  allocated.   All  cltlcena  would  receive  the 
•aaa  pay  aa  members  of  the  armed  forces— no  executive  would  receive  more 
than  a  general,  and  no  one  less  than  a  private,   food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cal srandardit  would  ba  Identical  to  those  In  the  amed  services.   Dependents 
would  all  receive  the  same  allowance  regardless  ^f  rank.   Thus,  Technocracy 
Inc.'s  program  was  widely  expounded  as  "taking  the  proflta  out  of  war.") 

This,  then,  aa  of  1940  was  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  means  for  Insuring 

tbat  Motth  America  would  "be  consolidated  Into  one  operstlng  Continental 

•oclal  mechanism,  under  one  technological  control,  apeaklng  one  language, 

and  having  but  one  culture  so  that  this  Continental  Area  awy  bacoiM  on* 

nation,  one  people,  ona  and  Indivisible."  It  was  obviously  mora  than  a 

projection  of  the  most  efficient  plan  of  military  defenaa.  Scott  axpllclt- 

ly  atacad  In  1940t  "Continental  defense  will  automatically  accalarata 

■oclal  change.  One  Is  Impossible  without  th*  other."  And  thus  ha  concluded 

hit  Initial  presentation  of  the  programs 

The  Continental  defenaa  program  of  Technocrecy  Is  an 
emergency  transitional  device  to  usher  In  the  timely 
arrival  — In  an  orderly  manner  and  by  efficient  means 
—  tha  naw  social  order,  the  new  design  for  Hying  that 
this  country  and  thla  Continent  must  possess. 

Bafora  carrying  on  tha  atory  of  Technocracy  Inc.'s  actlona  a»   war 

cam*  ever  nearer  to  tha  United  States,  It  la  of  Interest  to  paua*  and  «x- 

aalna  several  aspects  of  Its  defense  program.  Aaaualng  both  that  Total 

Conscription  would  ba  needed  for  efficient  conduct  of  war — or  parhapa  even 

See  the  official  pamphlet:  Total  Conscription;  Your  Questions 
Answered  (New  Torki  Technocrecy  Inc.,  1942). 

^Scott,  Technocrecy.  A-19  (July,  1940),  pp.  12,  14. 
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(or  survival  (cb«  ayck  of  totalltarUn  "afflclancy"  was  acrong  in  tha  1930'a 
and  *40'a)— and  a*  a  trantlclon  to  Scott'a  "Tcchnata"  atact,  sooe  quaatlona 
raaaln  unaotvarad.   Why  tha  virulent  attack  upon  tha  "alien"  cultures  of 
French  Quebec  and  central  and  south  America,  and  tha  virtual  insistence 
that  thay  be  exterminated  by  forceT   VHiy  the  super-patrloclc  Insistence 
upon  **ona  language,  one  culture"?   Vfhy  elevate  the  banning  of  all  foreign 
language  organleatlona  and  periodicals  Into  a  major  Item  of  policy-was 
this  a  requirement  of  "efficiency,"  or  were  other  pressures  Involved? 

IVo  kinds  of  anawers  seem  possible.   One  Is  that  Howard  Scott  was 
opportunistically  compensating  for  his  organization's  1939  anti-war  stand 
with  llOX  Americanism— presumably  Technocracy  Inc.  would  not  care  to  be 
banned  In  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada.  A  tirade  against  South 
Amarlcan  "fascism"  might  be  an  effort  to  overshadow  some  of  tha  prior  state- 
■•nts  about  European  fascism  which  might  not  be  thought  to  be  very  astute 
in  th«  light  of  subsequent  world  events.  An  alternative  answer  might  be 
that  la  m   period  of  perceived  crisis,  Howard  Scott  could  drop  asiblgultlas 
of  Intent— he  had  previously  referred  to  the  "elimination  of  minorities" 
in  tha  new  society,  but  tha  references  might  have  meant  business  and  poli- 
tical groups.  Mow  the  phrase  seemed  to  mean  precisely  whet  It  said. 

Tha  evidence,  aa  Is  so  often  the  case  with  Technocracy  Inc.,  Is  un- 
clear. At  Its  Inception  Scott  had  declared  the  organisation  to  be  "free 
from  the  prejudices  of  partisan  politics,  race,  creed,  or  color."   Ita 
official  bylaws  opened  oMmbershlp  to  any  citizen  of  a  North  American  coun- 
try or  dependency!  people  of  "every  religious  belief  or  creed"  were  welcome 

Uowsrd  Scott,  "Another  Milestone  on  Our  Way,"  TcchnocracT.  A-1 
OUy,  1935).  p.  4. 
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connection  la  not  colncldance  will  be  •videnced  by  tubaequent  references 
to  Catholicism  In  Scott's  and  Technocracx  Inc. 'a  writings. 

If  the  call  for  the  "annihilation"  of  certain  mlnorltlea  aeeas,  then, 
to  be  a  part  of  a  persistent  current  of  Howard  Scott's  thought,  there  la 
■ome  evidence  that  another  natlvlst  element  In  Technocracy  Inc.'s  wartime 
program  was  dictated  by  expedience.   In  Technocracy.  Nove:nber  19AI,  the 
brief  atatement  about  the  organization  on  the  contents  page  now  Included 
the  statement;  "Aliens,  Aalatlcs.  and  polltlclana  are  Ineligible"  for  mem- 
berahlp  (underscoring  added).   A  standard  statement  about  Technocracy  Inc., 
Its  ideaa,  hlatory,  and  organization,  which  was  widely  used  In  magazines 
and  leaf lata  during  the  1940' s.  Included  "Astatlca"  as  excluded  from  mem- 
bership until  about  the  end  of  1946,  when  the  term  waa  deleted.    Before 
new  edltlona  of  pamphlets  were  reset,  existing  stocks  had  the  offending 
term  heavily  Inked  out— a  tactic  of  dubious  merit  for  an  adroit  change 
of  Him! 

Ho  oxplanatlon  for  banning  "Asiatics"  from  membership  (or  for  later 
dropping  the  term)  was  aver  made  In  any  article  or  atatement  released  to 
the  public.  However,  a  policy  letter  «rrltten  by  the  then  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Dlvlalon  of  Organization,  CHQ  in  November  1942,  In  response  to  a  query 
by  •  local  Section  Director,  gives  Technocracy  Inc.'s  official  rationale: 

The  stated  policy  of  Technocracy  Inc.  Is  that  Asiatics, 
•Hens,  and  polltlclana  are  Ineligible  for  membership. 
The  Filipino  comes  under  this  classification,  and  la 
therefore  not  eligible  for  membership  In  Technocracy. 
We  have  had  ample  demonstration  of  what  happened  In  the 
case  of  thousands  of  Japanese  who  became  U.S.  citizens 
and  the  same  thing  could  very  well  occur  with  Filipinos, 
Chinese,  or  other  Asiatic  and  Orlcntel  races.  The  Phll- 

E.g.,  compare  Inside  back  covera  of  November-December,  1946  and 
January-February,  1947  Issues  of  the  Great  Lakes  Technocrat. 
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and  Introduction  of  "rallgloui  laauci"  Into  th«  organisation  waa  grounda 

for  dlaialaaal.   No  article  In  a  Technocracy  Inc.  aagazlne  or  paaphlat  had 

•vcr  danlgrated  a  racial,  athnlc,  or  rallgloua  alnorltx.   Yat  at  tha  aama 

tliM,  there  la  avldenca  of  an  underground  current  of  natlvlaa.   A  foriMr 

Section  Director  haa  alleged  that  Scott  told  hla  to  "look  out  for  Catholics 

and  Jewa"  when  acraanlng  membership  applications.   A  member  of  this  midwest 

Section  insisted  that  a  platform  speaker  once  said  that  Negroca  ahould  be 

aent  back  to  Africa  aa  a  "solution"  to  racial  problems.   But  such  a  atate- 

■anC  can  be  found  nowhere  In  Technocracy  Inc.  literature,  nor  waa  it  ra* 

ported  by  other  ex-^aambera  who  were  Interviewed.  Jewish  Technocrata  were 

pronlnant  In  at  leaat  one  Section  Investigated  by  the  %a'lter,  and  one  ra- 

•pondent  felt  that  one  of  the  best  aspects  of  Technocracy  Inc.  waa  that 

"w*   vera  always  totally  Integrated,"  citing  tha  activity  of  a  Negro  phy- 

alclan.   (It  would  appear  that  thla  was  an  unusual  Instance,  however.) 

Early  In  tha  hlatory  of  technocracy,  a  reporter  recounting  aona  of 

th«  stories  told  about  Scott,  or  which  Scott  told  about  hla  past,  noted 

that: 

Running  through  tha  Scott  legends,  like  a  single 
current  gold  thread  through  a  multi-colored  tapes- 
try, la  the  Idea  that  the  Church  of  Rome  recognlzea 
In  tha  anglnaer-sclentlst-revolutlonary  a  deadly 
anaoy  to  tha  validity  of  Ita  world-wide  property 
clalaa. 

Thua,  Scott  In  Montreal  allegedly  precipitated  a  riot  when  some  Jeaults 

shouldered  hla  girl  off  a  aidcwalk;  In  Mexico  ha  waa  suppoaed  to  have  shot 

an  archblahop  who  had  ambuahed  him.   Of  not*  at  this  point  Is  the  fact 

that  the  "faaclsts"  of  central  and  aouth  Aaiarlca,  and  the  "alien  culture" 

of  French  Quebec  both  happen  to  be  Roman  Catholic  In  religion.  Ihat  the 

Raymond,  pp.  lOS-106. 
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llpliM  Islands  ara  no  longar  a  Onltad  States  posses- 
mloa,   and  fron  present  Indications  they  are  likely  to 
rcaaln  a  part  of  the  Japanese  Hnplre,  at  least  for  a 
conaldarabla  period  In  the  future.   There  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  ahow  that  the  Flllplnoa  rendered  aay  material 
asslstaoce  to  our  Armed  Forces  when  they  had  their 
backs  Co  Che  wall  fighting  the  Japanese  eneny.   The 
policy  In  this  respect  may  seem  rather  hard  to  the 
Plltplno  who  has  become  a  U.S.  citizen,  but  until  the 
•ituatlon  becomes  more  clarified,  that  policy  will  be 
retained.   Ue  fully  understand  the  circumstances. 

(The  same  letter  deals  with  the  problem  of  Negroes  interested  in  Techno- 
cracy Inc.   They  are  to  be  sought,  but  aside  from  open  public  meetings, 
8«ctlon  functions  are  to  avoid  "mixing  the  colors."   Because  of  local  and 
natlooal  conditions,  Regro  Technocrats  should  meet  in  their  own  homes, 
and  are  kept  on  the  rolls  ss  Members  at  Large  until  Negro  Sections  can 
b«  set  op.) 

Beck  la  193S,  aurvaylng  the  intemaciooal  scene,  Howard  Scott  had 
recorded  Japanese  industrial  achievements  and  remarked  that  "technological 

dmmlofmnt   is  not  the  particular  possession  of  any  race,  creed,  color,  or 

2 
aacional  enterprise."   And  technological  development  was  the  mainspring 

of  Technocracy  Inc.'s  ideology.   Perhaps  its  subsequent  ban  on  "Asiatics" 
wee  e  response  to  the  same  kind  of  West  Coast  pressures  that  led  to  the 
lew  Deal's  panic  evacuation  and  internment  of  Japanese-Aaerlcsns.   (M'va- 
peper  columnists  had  reported  that  in  his  speeches  Scott  had  "used  Che 
AsLetlcs  as  a  whipping  pose,"  urging  cheir  dsporcacion  prior  Co  Uorld  Usr 
U.  And  Scocc  was  quoced  by  Che  Tribune  as  scaclng,  "We  have  never  per- 
mitted Asiaclcs  CO  become  members  of  Technocracy  Inc.,"  linking  che  baa 
to  procescs  againsc  war  macerial  shipmencs  Co  Japan  and  seeing  che  currenc 

Letter  Co  B.  B.  Lsngan  from  CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc.,  November  4,  1942. 

^America  Prepares  for  s  Turn  in  the  Boad,"  Technocracy.  A-l  (K*7> 
1935),  p.  16. 
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war  •■  vlndlcatloo  of  hU  position.)   But  Technocracy  Inc.  held  politics 
and  Ita  waya  la  contaa[pt|  Technocracy  Inc.  was  baaed  on  sclenc*. 

Betwaen  th«  July  1940  praaentatlon  of  tha  Total  Conscription  Program 
with  its  demand  for  forceful  unification  of  a  North  American  defense  area, 
and  American  entrance  Into  the  second  Uorld  War,  Technocracy  Inc.  In  Ita 
CUQ  bulletins  and  official  magazine  concamad  Itaalf  with  elaborating  tha 
details  of  ita  defense  program  and  comBantlng  on  related  matters. 

In  Pebruary  1941,  Technocracy  Inc.  sumaarlced  Its  defense  position 
under  the  alogani  'territory.  Time,  and  Technology."  "Oppositlna  to  AaMri- 
can  entry  into  the  wara  raging  outside  our  Area  is  a  keystone    Techno- 
cracy's basic  policy"-- not  aa  a  pacifist  position,  but  rather  aa  one  of 
building  adequate  defease  as  rapidly  aa  possible.  At  this  stsge  la  the 
development  of  its  analysis.  Technocracy  Inc.  atresscd  the  "time"  factor 
(It  had  already  made  clear  what  it  meant  by  "territory,"  and  "technology" 
was  of  course  Integral  to  all  ita  plana).   In  order  to  gain  time  for  de- 
Cense,  Technocracy  Inc.  now  propoaed  a  grant  of  |13  billion  in  goods  to 
Oreat  Britain,  as  well  aa  cancellation  of  $11  billion  in  war  debts,  la  re- 
turn for  British  possessions  in  the  Continental  Area.  Aid  to  China  was 

2 
also  urged. 

Ipril   1941   saw  a  reiteration  of  Technocracy  Inc.'s  theaia   Chat  de- 
fense end  war  would  not  "aave"  the   Price  Syatem,   but  accelerate  its  col- 
lapaet 

Daniel   Bell,    "Technocracy  Rides  Again  in  New  Hlgh-Powered  Campaign," 
The  Hew  Leader.   March   14,    1942;    Blmore   Philpott,   "Public   Dubious  Until 
Technocracy  Comes  Clean,"  Seattle   Dally  Ttmes.   July  8,    1947;    Hew  York 
Herald   Tribune.    January   13,    1942. 
2 

Technocracy   Inc.,   General  Mailing  No.  44,    February  28,    1941    (mimeo- 
graphed) . 
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Evancs  of  th«  pa«t  18  aontha  hava  demonacratad  con- 
clualvaly  that  once  again  Technocracy  la  correct. 
Every  long-term  trend  prevloualy  Indicated  haa  been 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  effect  of  the  war,  and 
therefore,  aa  predicted  by  Technocracy,  Amerlca'a 
Data  with  Deatlny  hat  been  conflnaed.   A  terrific 
•paad-up  in  the  baalc  f ac tor--extraneous  energy 
convaraloa— haa  been  realized... 

Today  Aoarlca  voices  a  thundering  crescendo,  a 
deafening  cry  for  more  and  mora  machine  tools-- 
machlnaa  to  make  machines--! or  more  modern  plants, 
mora  new  equipment.   These  are  the  precursors  of 
impending  maaa-unemployment  and  expanded  productive 
capacity  for  an  abundance  that  forbids  being  bought 
or  soldi  collectively  this  la  resulting  In  the  first 
>aJor  social  change  In  the  hlatory  of  aan. 

And  as  Technocracy  Inc.  saw  parts  of  lea  defense  prograis  being  realized, 
IC  hinted  that  the  soundness  of  its  ideaa  was  being  recognized  at  high 
govamaantal  levels.  Thus,  Howard  Scott  had  placed  "on  record  officially" 
•t  Washington  and  Ottawa  the  March  18  call  for  Canadian-Aaarican  coordina- 
tion, and  "acknowl«dgaa«nts  ware  inoedlataly  forwarded  to  CUQ  in  rasponaa." 
than  on  April  21,  Canada  and  tha  O.S.  had  agreed  to  a  cosBton  ama  pool 
following  a  vaakand  conference  between  President  Roosavalt  and  Priaa  Mln- 
latar  Mackansia  King. 

Throughout  1941,  as  the  industrial  dafanaa  buildup  accelerated. 
Technocracy  Inc.  bulletins  glow  with  tha  fervor  of  Prophecy  Pulfllladi 
•vary  oaw  factory,  isachanlzad  process,  admission  of  tha  need  for  larga- 
•cala  planning,  waa  «  vindication  of  tha  organisation's  analysis.  And  its 
own  program  continued  to  be  elaborated.  One  of  its  most  popular  items,  to 
be  publicized  throughout  the  entire  war  period,  was  a  design  for  a  "nylng 
Uing"  type  suparbombar.  Announced  in  1941,  with  specifications  catling 
for  a  wlngapraad  of  330  feet,  a  range  of  12,300  miles,  a  33.000  foot  ceil- 


graphed) . 


Technocracy  Inc.,  General  Hailing  No.  46a,  April  30,  1941  (mlmeo- 
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Ing,  apAad  of  ovar  300  aph,  and  a  boab  load  of  90  ten*.  It  waa  far  In  ad- 
vanca  of  anything  that  had  yat  baan  producad  or  daalgnad.   Larga  drawlnga 
of  thla  alrplana  caoa  to  domlnata  Sectloa  offlca  window  dlaplaya  and  halla, 
and  whan,  ahortly  after  the  and  of  tha  war,  a  aoaawhat  alallar  "Tlying 
Wing"  aircraft  waa  actually  built  In  aiaall  quantity  for  tha  U.S.  Air  Farca, 
Tachnocracy  Inc.  onca  again  felt  Ita  (oraalght  had  been  vindicated. 

With  tha  November  1941  laaue  of  Tachnocracy  magazine,  Howard  Scett 
revived  one  old  theme  and  Inagurated  a  new  one  deatlned  to  become  Increaa- 
Ingly  central  to  Tachnocracy  Inc.'s  world  perapectlve.   Brltlah  national 
laaderahlp  waa  taken  to  taak  for  "atiaDblebiaa  aiateamanahip"  and  the  Inter- 
national decline  of  the  Brltlah  Aaplre  waa  again  noted.   But  the  central 
point  waa  Brltlah  failure  after  the  flrat  World  War  to  realise  that  Kuaala 
would  be  her  natural  ally  In  another  war.   Inataad,  "tory  loperlallaM" 
conalatently  acted  agalnat  bigland'a  Intereata,  beginning  with  Intervention 
agalnat  the  Bolahevlka,  and  ending  with  the  lack  of  any  attempt  to  create 
a  "aacond  front"  in  Europe  after  Cenaaay  attacked  Ruaala. 

The  anawer,  Scott  Implied,  might  lie  la  the  awtlvatlona  of  the  Brl- 
tlah upper  claaaea,  aoee  of  whoa  had  been  avowed  faaclat  aynpathlBera,  and 
might  now  be  prone  to  e  negotiated  peace  with  Oermany.  After  dlacuaalng 
Brltlah  and  French  faaclat  organise tlona,  and  coaaaentlng  on  the  Internal 
undermining  that  helped  make  Belgium  end  Franca  eaay  pray  for  Oerman  con- 
4ueat,  Scott  aaaerted  that  the  preaent  war  waa  one  agalnat  faaclam  aa  a 
aocial  ayatem,  not  merely  egalnat  lUsi  OataaByi 


Spaclficatlona  for  the  Flying  Wing  appear  on  page  21  of  Technocracy. 
A-12  (Hovember,  1941),  although  the  propoaal  aaema  to  have  been  made  public 
aaveral  montha  earlier.  A  leaflet  dcacrlblng  the  propoaed  Flying  Wing  waa 
widely  dlatrlbuted  during  the  war  yeara. 
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Onltad  SC«C«a  and  Great  Britain  hava  announced  to 
the  world  their  Intent  to  defeat  Ganaany  and  Hitler. 
Neither  government  at  any  tl^  haa  aver  announced 
that  they  are  taking  their  world  atand  In  oppoaltlon 
to  and  for  defeat  of  a  method  of  aoctat  operation 
known  aa  faaclam.   (Itallca  In  original.) 

Coonunlaa  waa  aaaerted  to  be  only  a  "nlnor  aenace"  In  North  Aoarlca,  and 

Aalatlc  faaclam  had  no  root*  here--but  European  faaclam  "haa  gained  a 

foothold  on  thla  Continent .. .The  followera  of  European  faaclam  In  thla 

country  and  thla  Continent,  with  their  alien  Ideology,  conatltuta  the 

greateat  alngle  cauae  of  national  dlaunlty  extant." 

Abroad,  Britain  could  not  hope  to  hold  off  agalnat  faaclat  Bur*p« 

•lone,  only  maintenance  of  Ruaala  aa  an  ally  would  atay  faaclat  advance. 

And  at  home,  "faaclat  eympathlzera"  were  doing  their  beat  to  prevent  aid 

to  luaala.  Oaaplta  tha  minimization  of  Kuaala'a  role  by  th«  praaa,  aha 

waa  th«  crucial  factor  In  the  conflict.   1h«  rola  of  Soviet  Ruaala,  flrat 

la  Ch«  European  war,  than  aa  an  agent  In  European  and  latar  worldwide 

■oelal  change,  waa  to  bo  Increaalngly  aaphaalzed  by  Technocracy  Inc.  in 

th«  following  two  dacadaa. 

Technocracy  Inc.  felt  that  the  impending  war  would  accelerate  aocial 

ehango,  thua  proving  it*  predlctlona  corrects  the  final  criala,  at  laat, 

w«*  at  hand.  Simultanaoualy,  it  had  been  feeling  ita  organisational 

strength.   Both  tendanciaa  cam*  to  a  cllauuc  with  American  entry  into  tha 

war.  On  7  December  19A1,  Howard  Scott  aent  a  telegram  to  Preaidant  Booaa- 

valt,  placing  at  hla  diapoaltlon  "the  entire  peraonnel  and  equipment"  of 

Technocracy  Inc.  and  pledging  Ita  "unqualified  aupport  to  your  laederahip 

of  our  country  in  ita  amad  conflict  agalnat  the  faaclat  aggreaaor  nationa 

Howard  Scott,  The  Sellout  of  the  A^e*  (New  York:  Technocracy  Inc., 
1941).   (Pamphlet  reprint  of  an  article  originally  appearing  in  Technocracy. 
A-21,  November,  1941). 
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of  t)M  Morld."  Scott  furthar  urged  •  d«clar«tlon  of  war  agaloat  all  13 
•tgnatorlaa  of  tha  Axla  pact.  On  tha  2Ath  of  Aacrabcr.  a  ralaaaa  to  Ita 
■aobers  froa  CHQ  aaphaaltad  tha  magnltuda  of  tha  war,  and  tha  affort  naadad 
to  win  It;  It  cltad  Technocracy  Inc.'*  antl-faaclat  record  and  urged  tha 

uae  of  Cray  car  aound  units  and  Section  headquarters  for  civil  defense 

.  1 
work. 

Than  on  31  Oacaabar  1941,  Technocracy  Inc.  o>adc  Ita  culminating 
■ova — a  brief  statement  was  issued  "for  Innedlata  release  through  all  chan- 
nels of  publicity  available  to  the  Sections  and  members  of  Technocracy 

IllC."l 

TOZM.  WAt  STIATKCY  OSIANDED 
DIUin«-€IHIRAL  OF  OEFENSK  NKSDED 
ncmOCKACT  urges  president  call  HOWARD  SCOTT 
Tha  acatcacnt  reiterated  that  total  war  could  not  be  fought  under  tha 
guldanca  of  buslneaa  and  party  politics.  It  further  aaaarted  that  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  had  tha  knowledge  and  tha  vlalon  to  Install  the  naadad  prograa. 
Finally  It  asserted  that  the  necessary  ability  and  stataamanahlp  did  not 
axlat  among  bualnasa  leadara  and  politicians. 

Technocracy  puts  forward,  with  full  real Icat Ion  of 
tha  gravity  and  enormity  of  tha  task,  the  name  of 
tha  one  man  In  America  who  haa  demonstrated  the 
knowledge,  the  vision,  and  the  capacity  to  Install 
and  execute  the  strategy  of  total  war  for  tha  de- 
fanaa  of  America — Howard  Scott. 

Bow  seriously  this  was  Intended  to  be  taken  la  laposalbla  to  datar- 

^"iteerlca  at  War,"  8I4I  (January,  1942),  p.  3t  Technocracy  Inc., 
General  HalUnK  Bo.  34a,  December  24,  1941  (mimeographed) . 

2 
Technocracy  Inc.,  General  MfllUng  No.  54b,  December  31,  1941  (mimeo- 
graphed).  The  statement  was  reprinted  In  the  January,  1942  Issues  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.'s  magaclnes,  and  In  advcrtlaamanta  In  tha  public  press. 
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mltM—although  the  organlsactoo  behind  Howard  Scott  raactad  apontanaoualy 
and  to  tha  maxlaua  of  Ita  raaourcaa.   Taking  tha  deaand  at  fac*  valua,  Ita 
Intant  bacooaa  clear  regardless  of  all  tha  later  tactical  ■anauvarlnga  of 
Technocracy  Inc.   The  often  ambiguous  goals  of  Technocrscy  Inc.  as  an  or- 
ganisation, and  of  Howard  Scott  as  Its  leader,  now  seemed  as  lucid  aa  thay 
•var  might  be:  Scott  was  to  be  Installed  as  virtual  dictator  over  a  con- 
tinent consolidated  by  force  and  organized  aa  ona  vast  army.   Tha  concept 
of  the  Technological  Army  had  merged  with  that  of  tha  traditional  mili- 
tary army. 

Fantastic  aa  tha  prospect  might  seem,  a  certain  logic  can  be  found 
underlying  It.  Ona  of  tha  motivations  for  the  original  little  group  around 
Tablan  after  the  first  World  War  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  experlenca 
of  some  of  Its  members  with  tha  chaotic  condition*  In  civilian  Induatry, 
resource  allocation,  and  transportation  during  the  War.  We  haw  noted 
Scott's  conviction  and  predictions  throughout  the  1930's  of  th«  Price  Sys- 
taa'a  loalnent  collapse.   It  Is  reasonable  to  assume,  then,  that  one  moti- 
vation behind  the  Tbtal  Conscription  program  was  Just  what  Scott  said  it 
waai  a  maana  of  transition  to  the  Technocratic  state,  now  demanded  by  the 
■Klgenclaa  of  approaching  total  war.   It  is  possible  that  Howard  Scott 
really  felt  that  the  long-awaited  day  of  doom  was  Indeed  at  hand— and  that 
hm   and  Technocracy  Inc.  could  have  a  hand  In  the  outcome. 

Iha  notion  that  total  war  would  prove  to  be  the  breaking  point  for 
tha  Price  System  and  ita  political  administration  was  one  that  could  be 
supported  by  evidence  Independent  of  technological  deteralnlsmi  the  collapse 
of  tha  luropaan  nations;  tha  startling  and  rapid  military  defeats  in  Decam- 
ber  1941;  and  tha  backgrotmd  of  more  than  a  decade  of  a  weakly  functioning 
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•coooH^r— all  ausc  hav*  ■•—d  to  land  cradanca  to  tha  proapact  of  Final 
Crlala.  If  boalaaaa  and  politic*  could  not  provlda  laadarahlp,  aonaona 
•la«  Buat. 

Ac  Cba  haltht  of  tha  dapraaalon'a  aconoalc  crlala,  wlntar  1932, 
■illlloaa  had  aaaaad  to  ha  looking  to  Scott  as  tha  Han  on  a  Whlta  Horaa— 
and  without  any  initlatlva  on  hla  part,  vlthout  tha  praaanca  of  any  wall- 
foiBulated  plana  ha  could  glva  them.   How,  aoaa  nine  years  later,  Howard 
Scott  had  a  far-flung  organlcatlon  hehlnd  hln  (ha  need  not  he  so  dependent 
aow  on  tha  wfalsM  of  tha  press),  he  had  a  specific  set  of  plana  and  pro- 
poaala,  and  ha  had  a  Crisis — was  it  unreasonahla  to  Juop  at  the  chance,  a 
■acond  chaacaT 

Tachnncracy  Inc.'*  own  explanation  to  ita  membership  waa  typically 

•■bigaoaa,  aaeaiag  to  iaq>ly  mora  than  it  actaally  said.  Tha  complete 

atatfant  raadai 

2.     Tactical  Action--The  Background 

Anerlca  ia  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  Technocracy 
anderaCanda  tha  force*  underlying  thl*  trensltlon. 
X*chnocracy  also  knows  the  probabilities  of  its  out- 
coaa.   Technocracy  plays  the  role  at  present  of  an 
obsarvar  and  an  interpreter.   This  declaration — the 
call  for  a  atrategy  of  total  war  headed  by  Howard 
Scott-— was  made  at  this  time  es  s  contribution 
Coward  tha  efficient  total  mobilization  of  America 
In  winning  tha  war  and  the  peace  for  America.   The 
hlatorical  significance  of  Technocracy's  position 
will  not  be  apparent  iBmadiataly. 

Ubat  happanad,  of  course — the  fatal  flaw  in  tha  logic— waa  tbac  th« 
■acwra  of  tha  organization,  and  tha  plans,  and  tha  nature  of  Howard  Scott 
*M   tc  affected  tha  first  two,  insured  not  victory  but  almost  certain  defeat. 

Tha  local  Section*  of  Technocracy  Inc.  had  responded  to  Howard  Scott's 

Technocracy  Inc.,  General  Hal ling  No.  SSa,  January  31,  1942  (mimao- 
Sraphcd) . 
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call  for  Ch*  "laMdiac*  r«l«as«  through  all  chanaala  of  publicity"  to  tha 
vary  Italt  of  thalr  ability — perhaps  tha  oeaberahlp  too  fait  that  tha 
Crlals  waa  liuiaed  at  hand;  parhapa  they  vara  merely  responding  loyally  and 
anthuslastlcally  to  tha  order*  of  their  Chief.   Radio  broadcaata,  bill- 
boards, press  releases  and--to  becooc  most  lmportant--ful 1-page  paid  news- 
paper advertisements  began  to  appear  across  the  country  In  all  areas  whare 
units  of  the  organlcatlon  existed. 

The  first  press  reaction  was  minor  and  relatively  straightforward 
reporting;  the  Hew  Tork  Herald  Tribune  on  13  January  1942  quoted  tha  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  release  and  filled  In  with  an  Interview  with  Howard  Scott. 
In  Chicago,  tha  Sun  on  January  9th  and  12th,  In  a  brief  news  Item  and  a 
coliaui  by  Jay  Barle  Miller  discussed  Technocracy  Inc.  and  Its  Ideas,  making 
note  of  Scott's  ona-tlaa  aasociatlons  with  the  IWW  (statements  which  Tach- 
Bocracy  Inc.  regarded  as  "llbeloua";  tha  Sun  carried  Scott's  comments  on 
his  relationship  with  tha  IWW  on  January  27,  19A2) .   In  tha  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, fual  for  what  would  be  a  small-scale  public  ravival  of  interest  in 
Tichnocracy  was  unwittingly  provided  by  lapresentat ive  Martin  Dies,  who 
chose  to  bring  up  l«on  Henderson's  technocratic  peat  in  a  story  carried  by 
tha  wire  services.   (Plea  was  later  alao  to  cite  Harold  Loeb's  technocrs- 
tic  writings.) 

By  tha  middle  of  Tebruary,  1942,  CU)  of  Technocracy  Inc.  could  re- 
port Chat  eleven  full  or  3/4  page  newspaper  sdvertisemants  had  been  placed 
by  local  Sectiona.  And  it  announced  a  voluntary  campaign  to  pay  for  full- 
page  ads  in  tha  law  Tork  Times  and  tha  Washington  Post.   Hie  Time a  ad, 
appearing  on  8  March  1942,  precipitated  a  minor  Journal let Ic  furor  origi- 
nating In  Raw  Tork  but  spreading  to  other  parta  of  the  country  and  to  the 
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p«rlodlcal  Journals  of  opinion.   Th*  Tl—  adverclaciMnt  Itself  Ic  signi- 
ficant In  tcr«s  of  Technocracy  Inc.'s  tactical  position.   Under  the  haadi 
"TBCHNOCRACT  urgea  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  of  Men,  Machine*,  Material,  and 
Monax— With  National  Scrvlca  from  All  and  Profits  to  None!"  tha  December 
1941  release  was  reprlnted--wlth  the  exception  of  the  deletion  of  all  para- 
graphs calling  for  Scott  as  Dlrector-Caneral  of  Defense.   (The  coapletc 
release,  featuring  tha  call  for  Scott,  had  appeared  earlier  In  ads  placed 
by  Sections  around  the  country.)   The  outline  of  the  Total  Conscription 
program  Itself  now  concluded  with  the  statement:  "...to  remain  In  force 
not  longer  than  six  months  after  termination  of  the  war."  And  the  slogan 
"America  Must  Liquidate  Ita  Pro-rasclsta  At  Home. .  .Before  It  Can  Defeat 
Its  Fascist  Enemies  Abroad!"  waa  displayed  across  the  bottom  of  tha  page. 
Cradle  for  touching  off  renewed  press  Interest  In  Technocracy  Inc. 
was  later  claimed  by  Hew  Tork'a  Mew  Leaden  In  Its  own  words,  on  March  14 
It  presented  a  "dramatic  fag*   One  story  [which]  broke  wide  open  tha  well- 
haelad  resurgence  of  Technocracy  under  Boward  Scott."  Written  by  Daniel 
tell,  tha  story  adaicted  that  "the  conventionally  stereotyped  slogans  can- 
act  b«  draped  about  Mr.  Scott's  organlxatlon."  Bell  noted  the  rejection 
of  liberalism  and  democracy,  the  gray  suits,  the  "American"  appeal.  But 
the  big  questions  werei  "Mr.  Scott  should  explain  why  the  organisation  Is 
so  Intent  on  Its  allen-baltlng,"  why  the  Times  ad  had  deleted  the  call  for 
Bcott  as  Olrector-Oeneral  of  Defense,  and  tha  source  of  finances.  Tha  ar- 
ticle twice  mentioned  that  full  page  ads  had  or  would  appear  In  100  news- 
papers, costing  over  950,000.   In  a  second  article,  a  week  later,  being 
careful  to  avoid  explicit  labeling.  Bell  emphasized  the  similarities  be- 
tween Technocracy  Inc.  and  fascism:  a  natlvist  appeal,  an  appeal  offering 
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•oaechlng  to  cveryoo*,  an  appeal  for  a  natural  cllta,  and  a  rajactlon  of 

Scott '•  axplanatlon  that  the  organisation'*  actlvltlaa  wera  aupportad 

•olaly  by  the  funda  of  tha  aembera. 

An  analyal*  of  Scott '•  propaganda  appeal*  show* 
that  every  article  1*  dealitned  to  apllt  American 
policy,  create  dl*tru*is  and  Incite  hatred*.  ... 

...It  i*n't  the  personal  portrait  [of  Scott]  that 
1*  Important.   It  isn't  even  the  strutting,  salut- 
ing, unlforaa,  auto  fleets,  and  glib  talk  that  is 
Isiportant.   The  question  that  people  ask  now  Is 
why  this  renewed  campaign  now--ln  radio  tine,  ad- 
▼ertlaement*,  etc .'-preaching  the  eubjugatlon  of 
South  AJMt lea,  dlatrusi  of  Europe,  baiting  of 
alien*,  creation  of  elites,  etc.   And  will  Hr.  Scott 
ravaal  hi*  backing  and  source*? 

Kapldly,  paga  one  atorle*  on  Technocracy  appeared  In  *ucca**lon  In 
two  of  th«  Mew  Tork  paper*,  the  Po*t  and  the  Herald  Tribune.  Tha  New  York 
lun  latar  printed  a  lengthy  Interview  with  Scott,  notable  for  It*  cala, 
unbiased  tone.  The  St.  Loul*  Po*t-Dl*patch  cdltorlallxed  on  the  aubject, 
and  •  cartoon  by  tta  Fltspatrlck  wa*  reprinted  In  ecattered  paper*  In  the 
following  aontha;  a*  late  a*  Hay,  the  aubjact  wa*  *tlll  of  eufflcient  In- 
tereat  to  the  yD*t-Dl*pat<h  for  a  full-page  rotogravure  atory.  George 
Sokolaky  picked  up  Technocracy  In  hla  colinn  of  12  March,  and  the  Nation, 
Wewaweek .  and  the  New  Yorker  all  had  extenalve  coanent  arouaed  by  the  »d 
caayalgn  and  the  nature  of  the  organltatlon  behind  It. 

All  of  the  artlclea,  with  varying  ahade*  of  bla*  or  objectivity, 
hyaterla  or  cal*,  had  one  theme  in  coaaaont  Technocracy  Inc.  waa  native 
American  faaclam.  Tha  ad  campaign  had  directed  attention  not  primarily 

^The  Mew  Leader.  March  14  and  21,  1942. 

^■ew  York  Post.  March  17,  18,  1942;  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune.  March 
IS,  1»42;  Mew  York  Sun.  April  21,  1942;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  April  28, 
May  24,  1942;  The  Nation.  April  4,  1942;  Newsweek.  March  23,  1942;  The  Hew 
Yorker.  March  28,  1942. 
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to  tha  Tocal  Conscription  propoiali,  but  to  th«  aan  and  the  organization 
behind  It.   In  tha  aldat  of  a  war  agalnat  fasclam,  Technocracy  Inc. 'a 
"antl-faaclat"  record  collapied  In  the  face  of  a  alxture  of  fact  and 
fancy  about  Scott  and  his  movement.   Technocracy  Inc.  had  to  atand  on  Its 
record  of  "annihilation  of  minorities,"  forceful  consolidation  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  background  and  personality  of  Its  Chief  who  had  publicly 
demanded  to  run  the  country  In  time  of  war.   In  addition,  the  terminology, 
the  gray  suits,  the  gray  cars,  the  Section  designation  numbers,  and  Scott's 
own  aethod  of  creating  nystery  about  his  organization  now  seemed  to  suggest 
only  one  thing:  a  Secret  Fascist  Conspiracy-- to  the  point  where  tha  Post 
fancied  "clicking  heels"  among  the  American  Storm  Troopers. 

Tachoocracy  Inc.'a  published  record,  especially  In  the  writings  of 
Ita  Dlrector-ln-Chlef ,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ralae  questions  aaong 
paopla  concerned  with  liberal  and  democratic  values.   But  there  ware  many 
ambiguities  In  Technocracy  Inc.  What  tha  1942  press  reaction  demonstrated 
la  an  almoat  textbook  Illustration  of  the  perception  of  an  ambiguous  atlmu- 
lua  In  terms  of  a  pra^exlatlng  frame  of  reference.  In  this  Instance  one 
•trongly  reinforced  by  the  fears  and  pressures  of  the  war  alttiatlon. 

for  Ic  was  what  tha  Tribune  called  the  "trappings  and  mystery"  of 
tha  organisation  that  aaamcd  to  determine  tha  reaction  to  It,  as  much  or 
avao  mora  so  than  Ita  statementa  and  theories.  There  Is  first  of  all  tha 
sense  of  shock  at  seeing  a  "dead"  organisation  display  so  much  activity: 
tha  press  had  burled  Technocracy  and  ridiculed  ita  leader  away  back  in  1933. 
■ow.  Technocracy  waa  suddenly  and  therefore  mysteriously  revived.  And, 
while  the  1932-33  movement  had  been  made  out  to  be  merely  a  subject  for 
jokes,  now  it  seemed  dangeroua.  Why?  The  "uniforms"  first  and  foreoMst. 
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In  th«  yaara  when  Scott  had  •een  th«  nautral  gray  color  ••  aymboltc  of  the 
paaalonlaaa  social  anglnaar  waging  war  agalnat  poverty,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cana grew  to  think  of  "shirts"  of  any  color  as  symptomatic  of  terror  on  a 
scale  previously  unljaaglnable.   Scott  may  have  bean  partly  right  when  ha 
■aid:  "The  'Post'  has  a  uniform  phobia  so  that  If  they  saw  500  babies  In 
diapers  they  would  call  It  a  fascist  movement  with  uniforms!"   Given  one 
social  context,  one  frame  of  reference.  Technocrats'  gray  suits  might  have 
been  likened  to  mailmen's  dress--but  given  early  1942,  with  the  fascist 
legions  everywhere  on  the  offensive,  they  could  only  seem  like  a  sinister 
fifth  Column  at  home. 

Similarly  with  other  aspects  of  the  organization:  the  Section  latl- 
tuda  and  longitude  designations  became  "secret  numbers,"  the  ambiguous 
statement  about  final  political  action  bacama  instructions  for  a  coup. 

(In  defense.  Technocracy  Inc.  declared  that  this  oieant  "a  constitutional 

2 
national  referendiaa  to  achieve  an  orderly  transition.")   And  tha  "fleets" 

of  gray  cars,  Che  publications,  and  above  all  the  "100  full  page  ads"  (the 
final  report  to  the  membership  listed  only  22  sds,  a  few  of  which  were  1/2 
P*S*}  proved  that  there  must  be  vast  and  sinister  financial  Interests  be- 
hind  Technocracy  Inc . 

The  curious  thing  is  chat  if,  although  with  a  certain  degree  of  lo- 
gic, lioward  Scott's  csll  for  his  appointment  as  Director-General  of  Defense 
was  based  on  an  unreal  estloiate  of  the  situation,  the  press  reaction  to  his 
actions  and  his  organization  was  equally  tha  imposition  of  a  logical  laage 
00  a  non-existent  but  fear-created  basis.   If,  as  seemed  likely,  a  fascist 
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Technocracy   Inc.,   General  MalllnK  l»o.    57a,   March  31,    19A2    (mlmeo- 


iraphed)  , 


'ibid.  ^Ibld. 
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•tuck  IntcriMlly  would  coincide  with  allltary  offcaalvcs  abroad  (th«  pat- 
cam  In  Buropa),  and  If  faaclaa  In  Aaarlca  would      coaa  In  thoroughly 
native  attlra,  and  If  fasclim  was  the  alliance  of  accalng  crackpota  with 
powerful,  behind  the  acenca  financial  Intereata,  then  the  1942  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  could  be  nade  to  fit  the  prescription.   Thua,  Howard  Scott 
was  the  Greenwich  Village  nobody  suddenly  elevated  to  the  leadership  of  a 
wealthily  endowed  organisation,  which,  cooipletc  with  unlforas  and  an  antl- 
deaocratlc  Ideology,  had  appeared  full-blown  out  of  the  air  Just  at  the 
Clac  of  foreign  crisis.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  locate  the  Frits 
Thysaena. 

In  raallty,  of  course,  many  of  the  elcaents  were  either  exaggerated 
or  non-axlstent.  Technocracy  Inc.  had  been  growing  aa  an  organisation  for 
•  number  of  years,  and  waa  either  at  a  atable  point  or  even  beginning  to 
dacllnc  soacwhat  by  19A2.  The  timing  of  the  newspaper  campaign  and  the 
natlvlsclc  elements  have  already  been  discussed.   Aa  to  finances.  It  always 
seeaa  difficult  for  persons  who  have  not  personally  experienced  the  motiva- 
tions of  living  for  a  Oreat  Cause  to  realise  the  kind  of  financial  sacri- 
fice such  belief  can  entail;  we  find  It  easier  to  believe  in  mysterious 
"interests"  than  in  the  individual's  willingness  to  give  "till  it  hurts" 
for  something  in  which  ha  believes.   It  ia  impossible  to  know  whether 
Howard  Scott  or  CHI]  may  or  may  not  have  had  an  "angel";  but  no  money  from 
•icher  CHQ  or  outside  the  organisation  was  forthcoming  for  either  the  news- 
paper ads,  the  local  Field  Magasines,  or  any  other  activity  conducted  by 
the  local  Sections.  As  an  organisation.  Technocracy  Inc.  was  indeed  self- 
•upportlng.    Similarly,  the  lines  of  gray-painted  automobiles  se^Md  te 

Ihis  assertion  is  based  on  extensive  personal  Interviews  and  re- 
■aarcb.   Former  Field  Magasine  editors,  organizers.  Section  Directors  and 
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baspeak  th«  kind  of  wealth  behind  a  "company  f la«t"--whaTcat  la  reality 
Chcy  cepraaanced  th«  family  cara  of  Individual  Tachnocrara,  rapalotad  in 
■oat  caaaa  by  voluntaar  Technocrata  In  thair  apara  time.  And  apparently 
overlooked  by  reportera  in  their  aurvey  of  the  "expenalve"  Technocracy  Inc. 
literature  waa  the  fact  that  the  union  "bug"  waa  misaing  from  everything 
iaaued  by  the  New  York  CHQ,  except  for  three  iaauea  of  Technocracy  aaga- 
sina  in  1936-37. 

Immediately  after  the  initial  reaction  to  its  Total  Conacriptlon 
campaign,  Technocracy  Inc.  modified  ita  poaition  in  aeveral  iaq>ortant  ra- 
■pacta--the  call  for  Scott  aa  Director-General  of  Defenie  appeara  to  have 
bean  dropped  aome  time  early  in  1942,  auppoaedly  at  the  inalatence  of 
Canadian  Technocrata.   At  the  end  of  March  the  organisation  atraaaad  that 
tha  program  "doea  not  call  for  the  installation  of  Technocracy  or  for  the 
placing  of  thla  organization  in  any  poaition  of  authority.   It  la  imposal- 
bla  for  anyone  to  accuse  Technocracy  of  having  political  ambition*,  or 
attempting  to  folat  Itself  upon  the  nation  under  the  guise  of  a  wartla* 
amargancy."  The  atlpulation  in  the  Time a  ad  calling  for  a  duration  plus 
six  montha  limit  on  Total  Conscription  muat  be  amphaaised  in  future  publl- 

othar  officers  with  many  years'  experience  in  the  movement — and  who  have 
been  out  of  it  for  yeara,  uaually  because  of  expulsion  by  Howard  Scott—who 
as  part  of  their  dutlea  would  have  known  about  any  outside  funds  or  subsi- 
dies, are  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  exist.   The  ad 
ca^aign  may  have  been  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  levenue,  as 
•  March  31,  1942  release  aska  all  Sections  and  Groups  to  report  contribu- 
tors and  amounta  given,  statements  of  aniounts  expended,  and  publicity 
funds  still  on  hand.   It  was  stated  that  this  information  was  needed  be- 
cauaa  the  Bureau  was  issuing  rulings  in  regard  to  the  income  reporting 
of  noa-profit  organlzatlona. 

Letter  to  the  vrlter  from  R. B.  Langan. 
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city,   •■  well  ••  opposition  to  th«  conacrlptlon  of  labor  alone.     Th«  d«- 
■aind  for  equal   allowances   for   all   depcDdcnta,    regardless  of  rank  or  social 
position  was  also  to  be   stressed. 

A  Bontb   later.   Technocracy   Inc.   was  apparently   still   reacting  to 
the  criticisms  of   its  campaign.      Instructions    to  Sections  and  Organlzars 
•mptvasised   that   TDtal   Conscription  was  a  wartliae  program  designed  solely 
for  mAximuB   technological   and  economic   efficiency   to  create  a  national 
morale   to  "transform  the  entire  war   effort."     Furthermore,    Total  Conscrip- 
tion must  not  be  confused  with  Technocracy's   "social    program":    "To  state 
this  even  more  clearly.    It  can  be   said   that  Technocracy   has  no  program  of 
social  reformation  until   this  war   is  won."     And  "of  special   Interest"  was 
•  paragraph  stating  that  the  program  was  presented   "so  that  the  Coounder 
la  Chief  of  the  United  8tates--rraxiklln  P.   Roosevelt --will   receive   the  un- 
qualified support... of  the  nation..."     And  at   the   same   time   It  again  re- 
•tated  the  Technocratic   analysis  of   fascism] 

The  difference  between  fascism  and  America's  social 
destiny  Is  not  merely  a  difference   In  Ideology,    it 
Is  not  only  military  confllcti    it   is   even  more  deadly 
than  that.      It   Is  s  basic  difference   in   the  method  of 
social  operations.      Social   operations   In  all    fascist 
countries  are  based  upon   the  production  of  physical 
wealth  by  human   toil   and  hand   tools,   while   social 
operations   In  America  are   based  upon   the  production 
of  physical  wealth  by   technological   processes. 

By  October,   1942,  whan  a  pamphlet  of  questions  and  answers  on  Ttotal 

Conscription  was  published   (this  was   to  be  the  basic  document   throughout 

the  wartloM  period)    the  adaptation  of  Technocracy  Inc.'s   line  to  the  war 

situation  had  been  completed.      Thus  Total  Conscription  did  not  mean  a  new 

Technocracy   Inc.,   General  Mailing  Vo.   57a,   March  31,    1942    (mimeo- 
graphed) . 

^Technocracy   Inc.,   General  Mailing  Mo,   58b,   April   30,    1942    (mlaao- 
graphcd) . 
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•oclal   ayateai;   Technocracy  Inc.   would  not  h»  In  charge  of  the  prograa; 
Technocracy'*  record  was  cited  at   length  aa  being  antl-faaclat   and  In 
support  of  the  war.        And   In  July,    19A2,   Technocracy   Inc.   had  been  able 
to  congratulate   Itielf  upon   the  goverment'a  conviction  for  aedltlon  of 
organisation*  about  which  it   had  warned   ita  acmberahlp   In  June  of   1941. 

Thla  was  a  vindication  of   Technocracy's  analysis  and   Ita  own  "All-Aawrlcan" 

2 
prograa. 

During  the  war.  Technocracy  Inc.  seemed  to  maintain  Ita  niabera 
and  It*  aorale  by  publicising  the  Total  Conscription  prograa  by  aean*  of 
public  aeetlng*,  letter  writing  campaign*,  leaflet  dlatrlbutlon,  appeal* 
CO  labor  union*,  and  billboard  caapalgn*.  Ac  the  *aae  tlae,  wartla*  proa- 
parlcy  enabled  Che  phyalcal  faclllde*  of  the  local  Secdon*  to  expand. 
Many  aoved  Into  larger  office*.  The  removal  of  the  Canadian  baa  In  19A3 
resulted  in  Che  revival  of  the  Technocracy  Dlgeat  a*  well  a*  relnatltutloa 
o(  a  nuabcr  of  section*.  The  Vancouver  Section,  consolidated  out  of  the 
several  prior  smaller  ones,  was  said  to  be  holding  fifteen  study  cla**e*. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  Technocracy  Inc.  congratulated  Itaetf  on  It* 
ability  to  weather  the  problem*  po*ed  by  the  war,  and  claimed  Increealng 
■•aberehlp  and  activity.   But,  a*  previoualy  noted,  hint*  of  incipient  de- 
cline were  officially  evldenti  coaplalnta  of  lagging  aagaslne  circulationi 
conaolidation  of  Sections^  a  atre**  on  the  "specific,  personal,  and  posi- 
tive duty"  of  enrolling  new  member*. 

Neverthele**,  Technocracy  Inc.  boaated  that  it  had  at  la*t  arrived 
a*  a  sMjor  force  in  aocial  changei 

Total  Conscription!  Your  Questions  Answered  (New  Tork:  Technocracy 
Inc.,  1942). 

^Technocracy  Inc.,  General  Mailing  Ho.  6lf,  July  31,  1942  (aimeo- 
iraphed)  . 
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Technocracy  !•  now  participating  Id  aoclat  change. 
Technocracy'*  work  1*  primarily  educational.   But 
during  tha  paat  year  thlt  educational  work  hai  been 
pitched  Into  a  dynamic  phaae.   Technocracy  ha*  be- 
C0B«  an  active  participant  In  the  loclal  conflict 
by  urgently  pre»enclnit  a  blueprint  of  national  opera- 
tlona  for  United  Srate*  and  Canada,  here  and  now. 
That  blueprint  la  Total  Conacrlptlon.   By  tM*  meant 
Technocracy  ha*  Introduced  a  change  In  the  basic 
atrategy  of  thli  Oiganltarlon,  and  during  the  pate 
year  the  mamherahtp  ha*  put  thlt  straieKY  Into  full 
operation.   Canadian  membera  will  be  In  a  pualtlon 
to  obaerve  thla  change  from  the  policy  In  1940. 
Technocracy  haa  developed  to  the  point  where  It  can 
now  execute  nat  lonwl  Jl.-  tactical  maneuvers  In  an  or- 
ganlied  and  ulaclpllned  imnner.   CHQ  states  unequivo- 
cally that  thia  haa  forced  a  recognition  of  Technocracy 
••  an  organized  factor  In  future  events  on  this  Contln- 
•nc'l 

And  already  by  thla  tlaw,  the  Total  Conscription  program  was  r«- 

varclng  to  Its  Initial  rola — It  was  sean  to  be  "necessary  to  avoid  chaotic 

condltlona  In  the  post-war."  But  far  from  bacoalng  an  "organised  factor 

In  fucura  avcnta"  Technocracy  Inc.  would  survive  less  than  three  postwar 

y«ars  bafore  alaost  coaplately  destroying  Its  own  organisation. 


^Technocracy  Inc.,  General  Mailing  No.  78a,  December  31,  1943 
(nlmeographed) .   (Underscoring  In  original.) 
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CHArm  X 

OHBU  IHB  SIOl  or  m  MONAD 
III.  Boatwar  Poacscrlpt:  "Traachary,  Conaplracy,  and  Sabotaga" 

foatwar  Meoloay 

World  War  II  aarkad,  for  Technocracy  Inc.,  tha  Inclusion  of  foralgn 
policy  conalderatlona  aa  central  clamanta  In  lea  Ideology.  Tha  poatwar 
period,  while  wlcneaalng  a  return  to  tha  domestic  analysis  and  ayntheala 
aa  outlined  In  tha  Study  Course  (after  aoma  aoncha  of  continued  campaign- 
Ing  for  Total  Conscription  as  an  emergency  device  to  forestall  anticipated 
■aaa  unamploymant) ,  aaw  tha  International  emphasis  continued.   The  role  of 
ch«  Soviet  Union,  and  later  of  Cooaunlac  China,  In  %rorldwlde  aoclal  change 
w««  Increasingly  aaphaslcad  at  the  aam*  time  Chat  tha  theme  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  conaplracy  agalnat  change  becaaa  mora  and  mora  explicit  In  mater- 
ial produced  for  public  conaumpclon.  And  tha  old  minor  thaota  of  tha  da- 
cllna  of  Cha  British  Baplra  reappeared  hriafly  In  tha  lomwdlate  postwar 
yaara. 

Tachnocracy  Inc.  waa  not  alone  In  predicting  major  economic  problems 
for  tha  United  Scataa  upon  the  ceasatlon  of  war.  But  In  underatandlng  what 
happened  to  Technocracy  Inc.  aa  an  organisation.  It  la  Important  to  note 
Chat  Cha  lanadlaca  poacwar  period  waa  again  viewed  aa  Che  Clae  of  Final 
Collapaei  now,  wlch  cha  cremendous  Increaaa  In  productive  technology,  and 
Cha  labor  force  swelled  by  returning  veterans,  tha  Price  System's  day  of 
reckoning  must  surely  be  at  hand.  Technocracy  Inc.  never  again  sac  a  dace 
for  cha  predlcced  collapse,  buC  Che  figure  "18  months,"  related  to  various 
baae-polnca,  was  ofcen  mentioned  among  tha  membership.  This  seems  Co  have 
originated  In  a  prediction,  repeated  by  Howard  Scott  In  1943,  Chaci 
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U*  coald  not  run  the  technology  of  thl*  Continent 
at  cootlnuous  full-load  operation  for  more  than  18 
■ontha  without  running  Into  a  technological  lopaaae. 
He  are  now  approaching  that  Inpaaae  with  leaa  than 
18  aontha  of  operation  which  haa  never  been  at  full 

lOMl.^ 

At  that  tlae,  1943,  th«  domeatlc  and  International  llnea  of  Tkchno- 
cratlc  Ideology  were  beginning  to  converge  In  a  picture  of  poatwar  crlalai 
a  fait  accompli  would  be  preaenced  by  technology  at  home  and  Soviet  Ruaala 
•broad,   for  If  Ruaala  made  a  military  breakthrough,  ahe  would  become  the 
dominant  European  military  power,  regaining  loat  terrltorlea  and  economi- 
cally dominating  the  Ballcana  and  Germany.   Howard  Scott  pointed  out  that 
the  new  poaltlon  of  luaala  would  not  be  due  to  Cooounlat  Ideology,  but  to 
"the  area  application  of  technology."  luaala,  the  "Number  Two  Technologl- 
cel  n>tentlal  of  the  World"  would  become  a  "technological  'contlnentallaa,' 
the  flrat  In  history."  Only  another  "contlnentallam"  could  aurvlve  In  the 
face  of  auch  power. 

the  1944  dissolution  of  the  American  Coanunlst  Party  was  made  the 
occasion  for  extended  remarks  by  Technocracy  Inc.  to  Its  own  membership  on 
both  Coaanunlst  theories  and  tactics  and  the  application  of  technological 
datemlnlsm  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  document  Is  a  relatively  sophlstlcsted 
recounting  of  the  causes  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  selturc  of  power  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  snd  the  role  of  the  International  Connunlst  parties.  The  dis- 
tinction Is  mad*  between  assumption  of  power  and  soclsl  changei  the  former 
does  not  autxxaatlcally  lead  to  the  latter.  The  Revolution  might  not  have 
lad  to  social  change  In  Russlai 
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Bu«ala  could  have  retained  In  aucceedlng  yeara  tha 
•ntlra  phlloaophlcal  doccrloa  of  connunlaa  and  rc- 
■alncd  a  prlaltlvc  agrarian  economy.   India  and  China 
could  overthrow  their  present  reglaaa  and  they  would 
reaaia  easentlally  as  they  are.   In  Kuaala.  however, 
another  factor  waa  Introduced — the  developaent  of  an 
araa  technology.   It  la  an  Important  fact  to  note  that 
It  waa  not  until  1932  that  the  Kuaalana  beca^  suffi- 
ciently disentangled  from  their  political  preoccupation 
to  really  attend  to  their  technology.   It  was  not  until 
1934  that  It  began  to  get  under  way  on  any  scale.   Seven- 
teen years!   Then  social  chanKe  began  In  Russia. 

The  other  major  thread  of  contemporary  Technocracy  Inc.  ideology 

becaoe  increasingly  emphaaized  In  1944.   In  April,  CHQ  devoted  five  aingle- 

•paced  pages  to  the  analysis  of  a  ninor  political  party:  the  Bloc  Populaire 

of  Quebec.   Its  proposal*  are  compared  with  the  corporate  state  Ideas  of 

European  fascism,  and  it  is  asserted  to  be  an  "outgrowth  of  the  cultural 

background  of  Quebec."  The  point  of  the  discussion  la  reached  in  tha  next 

to  leat  paragraph,  hare  quoted  In  fulli 

The  Bloc  Populaire  in  Quebec  la  the  Canadian  counter- 
part of  the  Catholic  Cencerlst  Parties  of  Europe.  We 
■ust  never  forget  that  Uelnrlch  Bruenlng  and  the  Catho- 
lic Centerist  Party  dominated  Republican  Germany,  and 
vlien  the  time  came,  the  Catholic  Centerist  Party  of 
Germany  was  voluntarily  dissolved  to  make  way  for  the 
German  fascism  of  Hitler's  National -Socialist  Party. 

la  the  Italted  States  too,  dark  forces  were  at  work.  A  dlscuaelon 
of  tha  1944  political  conventions  noted  that  the  rejection  of  Wallace  *• 
vice-presldentlal  nominee  marked  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  had 
"gone  reactionary."  The  Influence  of  big  city  machines  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  party  In  terms  of  divergent  racial,  rellgioue,  mad   ethnic 
groupa  with  labor  support  is  citad.  Tha  implications  of  all  this  for 

Technocracy  Inc.,  General  Mailing  Mo.  79a,  January  1,  1944  (mlmeo- 
graphed) .   (Underscoring  in  original.) 
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TMhnocracy  Inc.  again  b*caa«  claar  la  tha  laat  faw  aantancaa  of  tha  ra- 

laaaa: 

Iha  Iron/  of  all  thla  la  that  Sanator  Truman,  a  atooga 
politician  of  the  ax-Pendergaat  luchlne  of  Hlsaourl,  a 
■aaon  [ale]  and  a  baptlat,  waa  ataaa-rollered  into  tha 
Tlca  Praaldentlal  nonlnaclon  by  cha  atace  laechtnea. 
Tha  laadarahlp  of  theaa  inacblnaa  la  almost  lolely  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  delcgatea  of  these  state  oiachlnes  ara 
■oatly  looan  Catholic.   Tha  irony  la  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  political  inachlnery  of  the  Democratic  Party 
aaaarted  Ita  aacendency  at  Chicago  over  the  entire  party. 
Tha  American  counterpart  of  the  European  Pront  Populaire 
la  hare.   The  Front  Populaire  haa  taken  over  the  Daraocra- 
tlc  Party  of  these  United  States,  and  simultaneously  Arch- 
blahop  Spallaan  arrived  in  Roma. 

A*  tha  war  in  Xuropa  drav  to  a  close,  CBQ  raleaaea  to  the  ambar- 
•hlp  drew  a  picture  of  amarglng  poatwar  polltlca.   Fasclaa  was  now  par- 
calvad  mt   an  Intamaclonal  conaplracy  of  "political,  economic,  and  spiri- 
tual ollgarchlca"  against  social  change.   In  luropa,  although  fascism  had 
■at  ■lllcary  defeat,  le  would  b«  ravlvad  in  tha  form  of  an  antl-lusslan 
cnisada.   Beneath  aa  otherwise  quite  sophisticated  social  and  economic  ana- 
lysis, tha  master  hand  of  tha  Vatican  always  appeara.  History  was  a  con- 
spiracy directed  from  lama--aDd,  In  tha  poatwar  world,  tha  United  States 
■ust  nscasssrlly  supply  the  Pope's  divisions.  Hany  pages  were  devoted  to 
suspicious  happenings  on  the  European  continent;  a  quota  from  on*  such  r«' 
lease  sufflcea  to  convey  tha  general  tanori 

Tha  students  of  history  will  probably  note  that  tha 
Allied  Invaalon  of  Normandy  occurred  admittedly  on 
schedule,  but  that  the  achedule  began  aome  days  after 
tha  Oaraan  evacuation  of  Rome  and  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion of  that  City.  Could  there  poaslbly  be  any  con- 
nect lonT 

...It  Is  a  strange  historical  sequence  that  the  Allied 
Invasion  of  lorth  Africa  occurred  only  subsequent  to 
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Archblabop  Spallaan'a  return  Co  th«  United  States. 
Dm  Clalog  of  hlatorlcal  events  la  always  very  In- 
taraatlng  to  those  who  are  analysing  underlying 
cauaes.   Tha  Gensans  Invaded  Russia  on  June  22, 
1941.   Bass  landed  In  Kngland  In  Hay.  19A1.   The 
German  Invaalon  of  Russia  occurred  after  the  Hes- 
•lan  tour.   The  Allied  invasion  of  Russia  occurred 
after  the  Spelltaan  international  tour.   Of  course, 
•any  people  will  remark  'mare  coincidence,  dear 
Watson,'  but  some  international  cynic  ha*  since  re- 
ferred to  the  situation  in. Italy  as  the  'Spellmani- 
satlon  of  tha  Hesscapade.' 

In  the  docunenc  quoted,  coonent  was  made  on  "a  strange  note  of  Increaalng 

antl-Ruaslan  propaganda  arising  both  hare  and  abroad."  Cited  as  "Kxhiblt 

Mo.  1  of  the  depth  to  which  an  amerlcan  faaclst  can  sink"  was  an  article 

by  Wllllaa  C.  Bullitt  In  Che  September  4,  1944  Issue  of  Life,  entitled 

"The  World  Proa  loae  /  The  Eternal  City  Fears  a  Struggle  between  Chrlecl* 

•nicy  and  Caaininlaai." 

1hr««  policy  •caceaencs  for  general  consuoq>tlon  were  publlahad  co 
■aka  public  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  poatwar  Incemadonal  poalclon;  "Tha  Vul- 
Curaa  of  cha  Peace,**  firac  published  la  The  Technocrac.  Jure  1945,  and  re- 
printed in  June  1948  following  an  edlcorlal  proclaiming:  "Predlcdon  of 
Conaplracy  Agalnac  Social  Change  Pulf llled!";  Our  Country.  Right  or  Wrong. 
released  ae  a  paaphlec  In  October  1946,  and  Continental Ism;  the  Mandate  of 
Survival,  atmllarly  releaaed  In  June  1947.  All  three  Itcma  ware  algnad 
only  by  **Contlnental  Headquarters.** 

"Ttaa  Vulturea  of  the  Peace"  la  moac  explicit  In  defining  faaclam  In 
tanas  of  toman  Cathollclsmi  the  "vulturea**  are  24  loman  CachoUc  nation* 
attending  the  San  Pranciaco  conference  co  aac  up  Che  Unlced  Radona  or' 
(aaisaclon.  Since  thay  are  a  majorlcy  of  Che  confereea. 
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char*  lurka  th«  deep  •utplcton  aupported  by  Incon- 
taatabla  avldmce  that  the  undarlylng  purpoae  of  tha 
San  Franclaco  conference  la  a  amooth  and  well  laid 
conaptracy  of  the  Faaclat  oujorlty  of  the  United 
Ratlona  to  onblllte  world  opinion  agalnat  Soviet 
Ruaala  ao  aa  to  counteract  the  defeat  of  Fasclat 
Buropa  and  Aala.   Thla  conspiracy  la  predicated 
upon  the  fundaaenlal  atsumptlon  that  Its  auccesa 
la  dependent  upon  perpetrating  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween thla  country  and  Soviet  Ruaala. 

In  World  War  II,  "there  have  been  and  there  are  only  two  pollclea,  Rooe'a 

and  Moacow'a,  and  all  partlclpanta  are  alllea  of  one  or  the  other."  Faa- 

clam  Itaelf  "waa  created  aa  a  worldwide  conspiracy  by  the  International 

clerical  hclrarchy,"  flrac  emerging  in  Che  Catholic  areaa  of  Italy,  Bavaria, 

and  Cb«  Uilneland.   But  faaclaa  la  only  the  moat  recent  manlfeacatlon  of  a 

c*nturl*a-old  acruggle  which  began  when  Pope  Innocent  III  "declared  the 

Magna  Chart*  null  and  void,  depoaed  King  John  of  England,  and  appointed 

Price  Louia  of  Franc*  Co  Ch*  Engliah  throne,  Co  b*  follovad  by  ch«  formal 

••cabllahnenc  of  the  In<{ui*ition  in  1230."  Ic  waa  no  accidenc  Chac  Hitler 

c*ll*d  for  Ch*  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  "thereby  fervently 

ptoclalflting  chc  hiacorical  connection  that  we  have  d*lin*at*d  here."  With 

"aocial  chang*  of  a  n*w  order"  introduced  by  ch*  1917  Bolahevlk  revolution, 

2 
ths  clerical,  arlatocratlc,  and  buaineaa  incereata  had  a  new  target.   And 

•g*ln.  In  recouncing  ch*  hiatory  of  ch*  1930'a  and  I940'a,  perceptive  aocial 

analyal*  la  Incercwlnad  with  the  ainiscer  plotting  of  Rom*. 

In  ch*  1946  pamphlec.  Our  Country.  Right  or  Wrong,  much  the  aaaM 

hiacorical  ground  la  covered  yet  again,  with  Ch*  eaphaaia  now  on  th*  poai- 

don  of  Che  Uniced  Scacea  in  international  affaire. 

In  Ic*  foreign  policy,  th*  Onlted  Statea  haa  in  ef- 
face cr*aced  a  new  axis--a  Washington- Rome- London 

^The  Technocrat  (June,  19A8) ,  p.  6.     ^Ibld..  pp.  3-6. 
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Axis.   Th«  ttaltcd  Statei  In  this  way  occupies  ch« 
MiM  position  of  Isaderthlp  thst  Censsny  did  In  th« 
old  szls.   In  the  old  axis  Ceraany  spaarheaded  ths 
bulwark  against  Coonmnlaa  and  Russia;  In  Che  new 
•xls  the  United  Staces  has  unfortunately  permit ced 
th«  mantle  of  leadership  of  'stop  Russia'  to  fall 
upon  Its  shoulders. 

(Xjr  position  abrosd  Is  never  determined  by  sny  posi- 
tive policy  of  wlvat  cuuld  be  done  in  any  given  area, 
but  only  by  the  negative  policy  of  what  can  be  done 
In  any  area  to  oppose  die  supposed  policies  of  Russia 
and  h«r  satellites.' 

Tachnocracy  Inc.  coonented  caustically  that  the  press  which  was  now  exhort- 
ing the  taerlcsa  people  to  save  the  world  from  Coooninlsm  "never  once"  dur- 
ing World  Usr  II  called  for  a  crusade  to  save  the  world  fron  fascisa.  As 
for  Conunlsm  itselfi 

Only  that  nation  which  cannot  devise  s  better  system 
Chan  coonunlsa  need  fesr  conninlsm.   Technocrscy  looks 
upon  communism  as  being  too  bourgeois  snd  conservstlve 
for  lorth  America,  but  sufficiently  redical  snd  revo- 
lutioiwry  for  the  Old  World.^ 

Contlnentallsmt  The  Mandate  of  Survlvsl  co^lned  historical,  g«o- 

^litical,  sod  Ideological  analysis.  Iha  dissolution  of  the  old  empires, 

the  growth  of  nationalism  and  regionalism,  and  the  tendency  to  statist  or 

Mcialisad  economias  cha  world  over  were  citad  as  the  master  trends  of  out 

time,  togcthar  with  tha  polarizstion  of  the  world  between  tha  United  •cacaa 

•ad  tha  Soviat  Ihilon.  Incamal  and  axtamal  American  policies  ware  linkadi 

nthar  than  faca  aocial  change  at  home,  tha  business  interests  and  political 

parcias  of  tha  United  States  snd  Canada  "are  conspiring  to  involve  both 

couatriaa  in  a  world-wida  crussda  to  stop  aocial  change  and  maka  tha  world 

safe  for  AsMrican  business. "   This  took  tha  form  of  tha  Trumsn  foreign 

Oir  Country.  Right  or  Wrong  (New  Torki  Technocrscy  Inc.,  1946),  p.  U. 

^Ibld. ,  p.  10. 

Continental Ismi   The  Mandate  of  Survival    (New  York:    Technocracy  Inc . , 
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policy— a  new  '*Coriloa  Sanlcalr***  around  lovlat  Buaala.  But,  aaka  T^hno- 
cracy  Inc.,  If  cha  powara  of  Buropa  fallad  In  stopping  Ruasla  both  bafora 
and  during  tha  aacond  World  War,  can  tha  Dnltad  State*  undartaka  tha  task 
virtually  slngla-handadT 

Hara,  for  tha  first  tine,  the  explicit  recognition  of  Ideological 
factors  In  social  change  Is  admitted  and  utilised  by  Technocracy  Inc.,  In 
Ita  analysis,   faaclsn  failed  "prtouirlly  because  It  did  not  provide  a  new 
social  design  for  tha  collective  organisation  of  sunklnd  and  tha  oaana 
whara-by  they  llva."  Uharevcr  there  1*  hunger  and  poverty,  economic  In- 
security, and  tha  "privilege  of  the  few"  maintained  at  tha  axpenaa  of  Cha 
■any,  Coanunlsa  haa  fertile  soil. 

Mltlcal  copnmnlsm  can  only  be  atopped  by  the  pro- 
■uljtatlon  of  a   more  revolutionary  »ocl«l  doctrine 
than  that  of  Marx.   In  this  new  foreign  policy  of 
President  Truman,  United  States  proposes  to  stop 
coBBunlsm  averyvhcre  with  a  flood  of  United  States 
dollara,  gooda,  and  nllltary  equipment,  and  not  a 
alagla  Idea  that  can  even  begin  to  compete  In  the 
•oclo-polltlcal  sense, with  tha  political  proalsas 
of  MamLan  Coomunlsa. 

foralgn  policy  bagina  at  home.  Technocracy  Inc.  aasertad,  and  con- 

tlnuad  by  stating  tha  datanalikaots  of  such  pollcyi  tha  limitations  Imposed 

by  geographical  area,  climate,  resources,  and  access  to  seaways,  and  cha 

•taca  of  davalopmaac  of  productive  and  distributive  technology.  A  natloB 

favored  In  both  categorlaa  can  "envisage  Its  social  destiny  to  where  Ic 

■ay,  under  proper  control  of  all  Internal  operations,  create  an  economy  of 

abundance  wlch  a  standard  of  livelihood  Impossible  of  attainment  by  those 

aatlons  of  a  lower  order  of  magnitude."  Hatlons  In  tha  latter  situation 

■ust  of  necessity  have  conservative  policies  based  on  fear:  fears  of  sb- 

sorption  by  larger  nations  and  fear  of  soclsl  change  which  would  upset  the 
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tmitvl   parcalllng  out  of  acarca  phyalcal  «»alch.  Only  a  "contlguoua  coa- 
Clacatallaa  oparatad  hj   a  tachnologlcal  control"  la  capabla  of  drvaloplng 
"aa  azportabla  Ideology  of  national  wolfara  daalrad  and  hopad  for  by  tha 
paopla  of  tha  natlona  of  tha  world." 

Oaly   two  araaa  Imadlataly  poaaaaa  tha  potential  for  auch  aoclal  da- 
valopaentt  North  AacrUa  and  tha  Sovlat  Dnloa.   Tha  Sovlat  Union  haa  ax- 
paadad  In  area  (Including  tha  Integration,  •coooalcally,  of  Baatem  Buropa) 
to  tha  llalta  of  afflclant  operation.   She  haa  a  "national  will"  to  create 
a  "aoclal  objective  for  the  Ruaalan  way  of  life"  and  neada  only  a  little 
■ace  Clae,  more  technology,  and  "a  alight  addition  of  trained  paraonnal." 
If  the  United  ttataa  and  Canada  cannot  "generate  e  national  will  great, 
enough  for  the  achievement  of  the  aoclal  deatlny  of  thla  Continent"  then 
laaale  will  exceed  ua  In  national  development.   "In  the  world  of  tomorrow, 
technology  demanda  that  thla  Continent  become  a  contlguoua  contlnentallam 
greet  enough  to  Inaure  Ita  continuance  a*  a  major  power  of  the  world." 
faatwar  Actlvltlea 

Ideologically,  Technocracy  Inc.  had  adapted  to  the  poatwar  concern 
«lch  Internetlonel  affaire.  Organisationally,  to  all  appearancea  at  leaat, 
the  yaara  1946-1948  marked  an  Incraaae  in  tenglble  actlvltlea  which  aaemed 
ta  Indicate  growing  atrength.  The  pagaa  of  The  Technocrat  aaw  Increaalng 
■■bera  of  photograph*  of  new  Section  offlcea,  ntabera  of  gray  eara  la  yarl- 
»ma   actlvltlea,  and  a  general  atreaa  on  "aymbollsatlon."  It  waa  la  thla 
period  that  tha  campaign  for  tha  roadalde  monad  algna  waa  undertaken — a 
^11  monad  algn  waa  even  planted  atop  Mt.  Whitney  by  two  mountaineer  Iteh- 
•ocrata. 

Hotorcadea  of  gray  cara  became  a  common  tactic  for  groupa  of  Saetlona 

^Ibld..  pp.  23,  16-19. 
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acroaa  th«  country.  The  largast  and  aoat  ap*ccacular  of  theaa  waa  "Opara- 
Clon  Colunbla."  a  1600-«lla  aotorcada  froa  U>a  Angalaa  to  Vaocoavar.  froa 
I        JUna  26  to  July  3,  1M7.  "Hundrada"  of  Tacfanocrata  In  thalr  gray  cara, 

froa  Sactlona  all  ovar  tha  Continent,  vara  aald  to  hava  participated,  and 
uaeroua  photograph*  bear  out  tha  alca  of  tha  group.   Iha  technical  aqulp- 
•ant  Involved  waa  laq>reaalve  and  varied.   Star  of  the  ehow  waa  the  "HOO** 
Qtoblle  Organlratlonal  Unit) — an  old  city  bus  which  had  been  aklllfully 
converted  to  a  aaal-traller  equipped  with  alaeplng  and  office  (acllitlaa, 
two-way  radio  and  public  addrea*  ayateiaa.   Next  waa  the  "Big  Eye,"  a  large 
war-aurplua  aearcbllght  aounted  with  Ita  generator  on  a  Technocracy-gray 
truck.   Trallera  and  trucka  of  varloua  typea,  all  painted  the  regulation 
color,  ware  preaent,  and  aany  of  tha  Individual  cara  had  loudapeakara 
■ountad  on  their  roofa.  Technocracy  notorcycllata  aacorted  the  parade, 
while  a  gray  airplane  with  aonada  on  lea  wlnga  circled  overhead.  Litera- 
ture waa  handed  oat  enroute,  and  Boward  Scott  and  other  apeakera  held  aeet- 
Inga  In  the  principal  cltlea  touched.  A  full  laaue  of  The  Technocrat  waa 
devoted  to  coverage  of  the  event,  and  Technocracy  Inc.  photographera  turned 
out  a  900  foot  16aaB  aound  and  color  flla  to  be  ahown  by  Section*  and  or- 
ganlsara. 

The  3200  hII*  round-trip  with  Ita  hundrada  of  vahlclea  In  a  unlfona 
color,  "the  largeac  non-allltary  caravan  ever  organized,"  received  little 
Botlca  In  the  public  preaa.   Local  newapapera  covered  the  apcechea  In  tha 
■ajor  cltlea,  but  the  aotorcade  itaelf  received  acant  attention.   It  »^ 
M*ra  not  to  have  been  picked  up  by  any  of  the  national  newamagazlnca. 
Ilna'a  reply  to  an  Inquiry  waa  photographically  reproduced  by  The  Technocrat! 

^The  Technocrat  (September,  1947) »  (Hay,  1948). 
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Ua  v«ra  awara  of  the  Technocracy  Inc.  aotorcada 
froB  Southam  California  to  Tancouvcr  during  ch« 
aarly  aumar.   U*  did  not  raport  on  It  In  TIMB 
b«cauaa  wa  did  not  b«llcv«  tha  cvant  waa  particu- 
larly algnlf leant  froi  a  national  viewpoint. 

Voting  that  "raporta  of  actlvltlaa  of  othar  aagiaanta  of  Aocrlca'a  popula- 

tloo  Involving  fawar  paopla,  laaa  a^iulpiMnt  and  territory  can  ba  fovnd  la 

avary  laaua  of  that  nava  aagaclna,'*  Technocracy  Inc.  concluded  that  It  waa 

onca  again  being  given  tha  "allent  treatBant." 

Iha  following  year.  In  addition  to  docena  of  aaaller  acalc  local 
afforta,  two  mora  large  aotorcadea  were  organlsedi  "Operation  Golden  Gate" 
In  Central  California  for  July  1-9,  and  "Operation  Lake  Erie,"  a  circuit 
of  tha  lake  by  Canadian  and  American  aldwaat  Tachnocrata  over  tha  waakand 
of  Saptenbar  4-6.  Tha  "Goldon  Gate"  Botorcada  waa  to  ba  tha  blggeat  of 
tiMH  all.  7our  hundred  gray  cara,  2500  Tachnocrata,  an  additional  "MOD" 
and  "Big  Kye"  participated — and  won  coanant  in  the  editorial  colvmna  of 
Pie  Nation.  The  affact  of  tha  aotocradaa  and  othar  "ayabollcatlon"  tactlca 
on  tha  general  public  la  difficult  to  aaclaata.   It  aeema  at  laaat  aa  prob- 
able that,  where  noticed,  tha  aotorcadea  reinforced  tha  exotic  and  aectarian 
laaga  of  Technocracy  Inc .  aa  that  they  provided  a  new  aeana  of  arouaing  ia- 
tareat  and  curioaity.  BMt  it  la  certain  that  Oparationa  Columbia,  Golden 
Oata,  and  Lake  Krla  had  internal  conaequencca  for  the  Technocracy  Inc.  or- 
ganization which  were  moat  decidedly  unintended  and  unforaeen  by  thoae  who 
planned  then.   Before  looking  at  the  aequence  of  cventa  touched  off  by  the 
motorcadea,  one  iMre  incident  which  occurred  in  1948  la  revealing  for  tha 
light  it  caata  on  the  nature  of  the  local  Technocracy  lac.  organiration  and 
ita  own  aalf-conception. 

In  the  apring  of  1948,  flooded  rivera  brought  diaaatar  to  parte  of 

"When  la  >i*wa  not  NewaT",  The  Technocrat  (January,  1948),  pp.  6-7. 
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tha  taclftc  Northwast.   At  on«  danger  point,  near  New  Ucacalnater,  Brltlah 

Colmbla,  voluntaar  Tachnocrat*  aaaemblad  naarly  100  gray  car*,  ualng  thaa 

••  taxla  for  dtka  workara,  Anny,  Red  Croaa,  and  other  flood  control  peraon- 

aal.   Sona  22  care  equipped  with  public  addreaa  eyatema  aided  In  traffic 

control  and  were  uaed  aa  aoblle  announaera  calling  for  voluntacra  to  aan 

Che  dlkea.   Technocrata  from  the  United  Statea  aa  well  aa  Canada  arrived 

to  help,  and  at  the  requeat  of  the  Canadian  Army,  a  "Big  Eye"  and  "MOD" 

ware  brought  over  fron  Seattle.   The  New  Weatmlnater  Section  Hall  waa  kept 

open  around  the  clock,  aervlng  aa  a  meaa  hall  and  canteen  and  aa  aleeplng 

•pace  ualng  blankcta  and  cota  provided  by  the  Army.   The  Technocrata  ware 

later  coopllmented  on  thalr  work  and  aplrlt  by  the  Army  officer  In  charge, 

who,  according  to  Cha  Tachnocrata'  reporta,  axpreaaed  aurpriae  at  tha  lack 

of  newapaper  acknowladgeaant  of  their  effort*.   Thla  waa  the  aoclal  aer- 

Tlca  aapacc  of  tha  Technological  Army  In  action — thla  la  the  way  it  waa 

viewed  by  tha  Techiwcrata  themaelveat 

Thla  kind  of  organlcatlon,  operating  efficiently  with- 
out pay  or  reward  of  any  kind  under  no  dureaa  except 
tha  threat  of  dlaaater  before  then  la  aomechlng  new. 
Individual*  have  worked  that  way  on  occaalon  but  there 
haa  navar  bean  a  Continental  atand-by  organlratlon  of 
thla  kind.   The  amall  to%m  volunteer  fire  departaaot 
la  tha  cloaaat  thing  to  It. 

Varformanca  auch  aa  we  Juat  deacrlbed  la  aomethlng  mora 
than  affective  organized  local  action.  In  time  of  emer- 
gency.  It  la  a  form  of  aymbollzatlon.   It  aymbollzea 
a  daalgn  of  complete  over-all  aoclal  operation* .. .for 
tha  benefit  of  all  the  people.   Operated  by  trained 
peraonnal— not  in  competition  but  in  cooperation.  In 
accordance  with  a  dealgn  that  provldca  for  the  greatest 
latitude  In  Individual  initiative. 

"Technocracy  Sound  Fleet  Aaaiata  in  Fraaer  River  Flood,"  TTie  Tech- 
Bocrat  (Auguat,  1948),  pp.  14-15;  "We  Have  to  Show'.",  The  Technocrat  (De- 
c«d>er,  1948),  p.  2. 

The  Technocrat  CBacembcr,  1948),  p.  17. 
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Th«  Split 

The  aor*!*  ajul  accivltta*  of  local  Technocracy  Inc.  Sacclona  •••■•d, 
than,  to  be  at  a  high  point  In  early  1948.   But  within  the  organization  a 
revolution  wa»  brewing,  a  social  novemant  within  a  iDOveinent--CUQ  preferred 
the  term  "conaplracy" — which  would  apllt  the  aeobershlp  aa  cither  the  cauae 
or  exprcaslon  of  a  precipitous  decline.   It  aaema  plaualble--both  fron  the 
testimony  of  former  Technocrats  and  the  general  characteristics  of  Techno- 
cracy Inc.'s  structure  and  Ideology — to  hypothesize  that  by  1948  It  had  be- 
cooui  a  hollow  shall,  ready  to  collapse  or  to  wither  away  to  a  hard  core  of 
the  faithful.   The  basic  factor  was  probably  the  relationship  of  the  Ideo- 
logy to  external  realltyi  the  expected  demise  of  the  Price  System  simply 
had  not  come.   And,  after  the  somewhat  belated  dropping  of  the  Tbtal  Con- 
scription program,  there  waa  no  lioaedlate  set  of  goals  or  programs  for 
which  Technocrata  could  agitate  or  organize.  To  outalders,  the  economic 
premises  must  not  hav«  seemed  so  compelling  as  In  the  1930' s.  The  elaborate 
"symbol Isatlon"  and  organizational  activity  must  have  seemed  somewhat  aim- 
less at  times  even  to  Tschnocrats  themselves.   Instead  of  marshalling  the 
forces  of  order  and  reason  against  Impending  chaos,  they  were  now  "educating" 
(or  a  distant  Utopia  to  arrive  if  and  whon  a  sufficient  number  of  North  AsMrl- 
cana  desired  it.  And,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  it  seema  likely 
Chat  the  very  techniques  used  for  publicity  alienated  the  organisation  from 
potential  publics  and  increased  Its  own  sectarian  Isolation. 

This  was  the  situational  pressure,  compounded  of  extcrnsl  events  snd 
basic  ideology.  Severe  *»  this  pressure  was--and  it  resulted  In  membership 
dropouts  and  declining  magazine  circulation — it  is  conceivable  that  TWchno- 
cracy  Inc.  could  have  tightened  Its  ranks,  recognized  a  period  of  tactical 
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r*cr«at,  and  awaited  ultlaate  hlacorlcal  vindication.   And  had  th«  cara- 
fully-nurtured  picture  of  Continental  Haadquartera  and  It*  oparatlona  been 
■alntalnad,  this  la  probably  what  would  have  happened.   (Indeed,  this  la 
the  outlook  ol  active  Technocrat*  today.)   Evidence  haa  been  presented  of 
the  aura  of  nyatery  built  up  about  Scott  and  hi*  ataoclatea  at  CHQi  the 
anonymity  of  the  personnel  and  proceeding*,  the  relcaeee  always  hinting  at 
■ore  than  was  explicitly  stated,  the  feeling  of  "high  coonand"  strategy 
which  could  not  be  grasped  In  lis  everyday  tactical  manifestations,  the 
"inside  track  on  history"  feeling  proooted  by  the  constant  stress  on  the 
fuIflllBcnt  of  Technocracy's  predictions.   The  feeling  of  strength  greater 
Chan  appeared  on  the  surface  was  cslculatedly  extended  to  the  organization 
••  a  whole:  aeiibarahip  figure*  and  complete  Section  dircctorie*  were  never 
laaued;  all  figures  on  literature  distribution  and  membership  recruitment 
war*  percentage*  with  no  base  figure  given.   Kxcept  for  limited  arrange- 
■aaca  for  speakara'  tour*,  there  wa*  no  regional  or  national  organisation 
of  Sections  am   unltai  all  the  Sectlona  and  member*  "*oiiiewhere  out  there" 
became  va*t  In  their  very  indeterminacy.  And  the  feeling  of  hidden  power 
waa  reinforced  by  the  repeated  claim  that  the  public  press  "suppressed" 
■flws  of  Technocracy  Inc.  out  of  fear  of  It. 

Onfortunately  for  it.  Technocracy  Inc.'s  ideology  also  •tre**ed  two 
other  point*!  *clentific  *keptlci*m  and  the  Idea  of  "functional  control"-- 
Che  moat  competent  peraonnel  for  the  Job*  Involved.   Over  the  yeara,  a  niM- 
ker  of  Individual  Technocrat*  had  had  doubt*  about  the  "functionality"— 
or  Juat  plain  competence— of  Howard  Scott,  aooMtlme*  becau**  of  visit*  to 
CBQ,  •oaetime*  becauae  of  his  speeches  and  writings.   (The  marked  differ- 
ence in  tone  between  Scott's  writings  and  thoss  in  the  Field  Magazine*  ha* 
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«lr««dy  ba«o  ootad.)   But  In  ao«t  ca««*,  auch  doubt*  war*  suppraaaad  or 
ratlonallaad  In  tha  Intaraat*  of  tha  Gr*at  Idaa,  or  bacauaa  It  aaemad  that 
1b  any  aovaaaac  tb«  aaaaaa  alwaya  needad  a  graat  laader  to  llonlsa. 

Tha  avanta  of  1947  and  1948  provldad  two  aourcea  for  tha  final 
braakthrough.   Flrat,  thara  taaoad    avldanca  for  a  mounting  faallng  that 
"aonathlng  waa  wrong"  at  CUQ;  tha  cefsatlon  of  the  monthly  mlmaographad 
Oanaral  Mailing*  at  tha  and  of  1944  (only  thraa  had  appeared  between  April 
1945  and  March  1947),  delay*  and  Ignoring  of  corraapondcnct,  and  negative 
ra*pon*ea  to  all  auggaatlona  for  waya  of  combatting  the  decline  In  member- 
ahip  are  cited  moat  often  by  the  dl**ld*nt  Technocrat*.  Secondly,  there 
wa*  the  activating  effect  of  the  three  motorcade*,  which  operated  In  two 
vaya.  Many  mcmbara  ware  brought  Into  direct  obaarvatlon  of  their  Chief 
(or  tha  flrat  time  In  aany  yeara--and  ha  now  aaeaed  *OB*how  "different." 
H*  aecmad  to  be  "narvoua,"  "afraid  of  acmathing,"  "unwilling  to  partlcl- 
pata"  In  Section  conference*,  to  be  avoiding  publicity  for  hlmaalf  and  tha 
organliatlon,  and  lacking  in  tha  elementary  coordinating  aenaa  naceaaary 
for  tha  laader  of  a  large  organitatlon.   More  important,  tha  large  MOtor- 
eaiUa  of  1947  and  1948  brought  together  Technocrata  from  all  over  tha  con- 
tinent and  enabled  them  to  exprea*  their  doubt*  and  ml*glvlng*  to  one 
uothar.  Tha  claaalc  typa  of  gradually  cryatalllclng  conaanau*  from  Inter- 
action, ao  typical  of  naacant  collective  aolutlon*  appear*  here.   Lonely 
dl**ldent*  full  of  *alf-doubt  auddenly  found  aoclal  aupport: 

It  cama  up  caaually.  Imperceptibly-*!  had  no  Idea 
othara  «rara  thinking  the  *ama  way.   I  reniember  meet- 
ing ________  from  Ontario  at  a  plcnic--we  got  off  ' 

from  tha  other*,  and  gradually  felt  each  -' 


Interview  and  mall  que*tlo»' 


•sample*  of  direct  quotatlo'>' 
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Tttmn   I  got  Id  touch. with  othcra  who  had  bacn  chink- 
ing tha  aamm   way . . . 

Iha  faallng  of  rallaf  at  getting  doubta  and  Individual  obaarvatlona  out 

Into  tha  opaa,  In  an  organized  expreaalon,  waa  later  dramatically  voiced 

by  a  fonar  acabar  of  tha  New  York  Section,  writing  to  the  organized  dla- 

aldent  factloni 

I  wonder  If  you  realize  what  the  Conference  Progran 
and  action  mean*  to  many  like  myself,  who  don't  really 
live  unleaa  they  can  work  for  Technocracy,  but  who 
have  aeen  operation  hli^h  In  tha  Organization  which  waa 
nowhere  up  to  the  Body  of  Thought,  but  couldn't  do  a 
daaned  thing  about  It.   Aa  Individual*,  no  one  could. 
It  will  be  a  bitter  fight,  and  froa  Scott's  tactic*  *o 
far,  it  will  be  damned  dirty,  and  It  will  be  of  the  ut- 
■oat  aarlouaneaa.   But,  by  God,  It  will  aettle  a  lot  of 
thlnga.' 

Cryatalllsaclon  and  organization  of  dlacontant  took  place  rapidly 
froB  tha  middle  of  1948.  On  July  11,  five  menber*  met  In  Buffalo,  N.T. , 
to  dlacusa  tha  decline  of  Technocracy  Inc.  and  propose  a  solution.  Tha 
CBQ  Asslatant  Director  of  Organization,  A.W.  Atwater,  was  present  along 
with  R.B.  Langan,  editor  of  the  Great  Lakea  Ttchnocrat.  Charles  G.  Norrla, 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Section,  Oscar  Floyd,  Director  of  the  Chicago  Sec- 
tion, and  Kalph  Herring,  Director  of  the  Detroit  Section.   The  tactic  de- 
cided upon  waa  to  quietly  enlist  sufficient  support  for  the  draft  program 
so  that  it  could  be  preaented  to  CHQ,  which,  after  adopting  It,  would  issue 
it  to  the  entire  memberahip  as  a  policy  statement.  West  Coast  mambers  ware 
approached  to  gain  aupport  In  their  areas,  and  a  central  clearing  house  waa 
set  up  in  Chicago.  About  a  hundred  support  letters  were  sent  in  to  the 
Chicago  office.  Aa  a  result,  a  second  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  on 

Interview  with  a  former  Technocrat. 
2 
Quoted  in  Kastem  Area  Digest,  Section  7943-1,  Toronto,  Ontario 

(October,  1948),  p.  20  (mimeographed). 
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Scptcabcr  II,  at  which  «  prograa  for  "Ih*  Cxpaoalon  of  Technocracy"  waa 
drawn  up  and  algned  by  2S  particlpanta.  (Tha  fact  that  A.W.  Atwatar  of 
CHQ  waa  not  a  algner.  although  he  had  been  a  participant  In  the  dlaaldent 
group,  waa  later  made  auch  of  In  loyallat  chargca  of  conaplracy.)  Flv* 
dalagates  (Langan  and  Morrla,  plua  one  aenber  each  froa  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, and  Winnipeg)  were  chosen  to  take  the  progran  to  Howard  Scott  In 
■cw  York. 

The  signed  prograa,  with  a  proposed  Release  froa  CHQ  which  could  be 
sent  to  the  aembcrshlp,  was  presented  to  Scott  by  the  delegation  of  five 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  IS.   The  confrontation  was  dramatic — while 
the  proposed  prograa  would  have  retained  Howard  Scott  as  Dlrector-ln-Chlef , 
It  clearly  would  have  Halted  his  power  In  the  organization.   A  favorite 
phraaa  of  Howard  Scott  waa  fait  accoapll:  now  he  was  faced  with  one.   The 
choices  open  to  hla  were  to  acqulese  to  a  force  of  unknown  strength  and  be 
"kicked  upstairs,"  or  to  fight.   Scott  chose  to  fight- -and  he  won.   ITie 
delegation  of  five  later  reported  that  Howard  Scott  had  been  evasive,  refus- 
ing to  discuss  the  proposed  prograa  and  to  answer  questions,  Insisting  In- 
stead on  knowing  who  had  financed  the  "conspiracy."  A  second  session  froa 
after  dinner  until  near  midnight  ended  Inconclusively.   An  agreeaent  was 
■ada  for  further  discussions  the  next  day.   Letters  were  sent  to  the  CHQ 
office  staff  Inviting  them  to  attend  a  dinner  with  Scott  and  tha  five  delc- 
gacca  before  the  proposed  evening  conference.  After  an  alleged  scuffle 
ever  the  letters,  Scott  dismissed  Atwater  and  an  office  secretary  from  aca- 
bershlp.   When  the  five  dissidents  arrived,  Scott,  from  behind  the  locked 
doors  of  his  personal  office.  Informed  them:  "Centleaen,  there'll  be  no 
conference." 
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lecalllns  Cha  scan*  over  ten  yeara  later,  Langan  plcturca  Scott 
pacing  bcblod  tha  locked  doora,  repeatedly  aopplng  hla  Kands  and  face  with 
hla  handkerchief.   But  when  Langan  challenged  hla:  "What**  the  setter  with 
you,  Scott,  are  you  cracyT"  one  of  the  other  four,  ahocked.  touched  Langan 
on  the  ahoulder,  aaylng,  "You  can't  talk  to  the  Chief  like  that!"  "We 
ahould  have  exercised  our  legal  rlghca  and  'nai  In'  the*  of  flee,"  Langan 
realnlacea  today,  "that'*  what  I  wanted  to  do  but  the  othcra  wouldn't  go 
along."  With  only  limited  perconal  funds,  far  froa  hoae  and  unable  to  re- 
■aln  long  In  New  York,  the  delegaiea  meekly  left. 

By  telegram  to  their  home  Sections,  Howard  Scott  expelled  the  2i 
signers  of  the  proposed  program;  the  five  dissident  delegates  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Scott  Informing  hla  that  although  they  had  lotcDdcd  the  program  to 
be  quietly  Instituted  by  CHQ,  they  were  now  coopclled  to  seek  ouss  support 
among  the  membership  to  secure  Its  adoption.   On  September  28,  laaued  only 
under  the  signature  of  CHQ,  a  "Preliminary  Report  of  Treachery,  Conspiracy, 
and  Sabotage"  waa  aent  to  the  homes  of  all  Technocracy  loc .  membera.   Argu- 
ing that  the  23  signers  represented  no  one  but  themselves,  and  aascrtlng 
that  the  five  delegates  had  behaved  In  a  discourteous  and  demanding  way, 
tha  "accrct  and  aurrapltltlous"  nature  of  the  "conaplracy"  waa  •trcsscd--a 
conspiracy  with  the  object  of  wrecking  Technocracy  Inc. 

Begardless  of  the  motivation  of  those  Involved  In  this 
conspiracy,  there  can  be  only  one  chief  Instigating  mo- 
tive behind  It  all--the  disruption  and  destruction  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  ... 

Thoa«  conspirators  abrogated  their  contract  of  Meaber- 
ablp  lo  Technocracy  Inc.  when  they  circulated  false 
ruaora,  when  they  conducted  secret  and  surreptitious 
correspondence  and  when  they  held  secret  meetings. 
Their  claim  that  they  wished  to  promote  and  expand 
Technocracy  Inc.  Is  s  sheer  tissue  of  lies;  for,  if 
on*  of  their  proposals  alone  were  Instituted;  namely. 
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tbm   •nnual  alactlon  of  the  Continental  Board  of  Cov- 
ernora  froa  the  Heiabcrahip,  It  would  create  a  contlnu- 
oua  political  atruggle  for  power  wlchln  the  organiza- 
tion.  Outalde  Indlvlduala  could  aubaldlze  and  back 
any  ntober  of  indlvlduala  in  the  annual  electiona  for 
CoQtloaatal  Govcrnora.  ... 

CHt)  auat  of  neceaatty  originate  the  policy  and  control 
the  atrategy  of  the  Organization  In  Ita  entirety.   Hie 
Technocrat!  In  the  Field,  Metabera  and  Offlcera,  are  re- 
aponalbla  for  the  tactical  execution  of  that  atrategy.  ... 

It  was  aaicrted  that  "the  work  of  thla  Organization  haa  been  haapered  and 

haaatrung  for  over  two  yeara  by  the  grcwlng  caiKer  of  thla  conaplracy"  but 

that  after  waiting  for  the  "plot  to  ripen  and  rupture. . .CHQ' a  forthright 

•ctlon  haa  already  removed  the  treachery  and  deadwood  from  CHQ  and  from 

Boat  of  the  Field." 

Typically,  the  concluding  paragraph  hlnta  darkly  that  the  conaplracy 

It  only  part  of  a  more  cxtenalvc  plot: 

Ivary  Tachnocrat  la  aaked  by  CHQ  to  view  thla  con- 
aplracy  with  a  new  aignif icance,  becauae  of  the  timing 
of  Ita  parpecration  in  relation  to  national  and  world 
•vtnta.   Thea*  conaplratora  did  not  congregate  by  accl- 
dant  or  happeoataace--the  timing  la  far  too  pat  I   CHQ 
aaka  tha  Meaberahlp  of  Technocracy  Inc.  to  cloae  ita 
canka  and  clean  houae,  for  there  la  no  room  in  Techno- 
cracy for  craitora. 

What  waa  tha  program  which  had  ao  rouaed  the  ire  of  Howard  Scott, 

•nd  which  tha  dlaaldent  Technocrata  were  ao  determined  to  aee  enacted? 

laaentlally,  it  called  for  a  "functional  adalnlatratlvc  atructurc"  like 

that  of  tha  Sectlona  to  be  aet  up  at  CHQ.   The  heart  of  the  aatter  waa  the 

•lection,  at  annual  oMetlnga  aa  required  by  law,  of  Continental  Dlractora 

raaponalble  to  the  OMaberahip.   Thla  Board  auat  not  make  declalona  unleaa 

•  majority  of  Ita  aembera  were  preaent,  and  mlnutea  muat  be  kept  of  Ita 

proceedlnga.   financial  reporta  muat  be  prepared  and  laaued.   Tha  flrat 

annual  meeting  muat  be  called  by  Bovember  IS,  1948.   In  the  Interim,  tha 
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five  dclcgataa  demanded  that  the  book*  of  the  organlMtlon  be  opened  to 
them,  and  the  naaea,  occi4>atlona,  and  declalona  of  the  preaent  Continental 
Dlrcctora  be  aade  known  to  then.   If  auch  dlrectora  were  currently  fewer 
than  the  five  provided  for  by  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation,  the  nuober 
waa  to  be  Increaaed  to  five  by  appointment  of  Dlrectora  acceptable  to  the 
Chicago  Conference  repreaentatlvea,  who  would  hold  office  until  confirmed 
or  replaced  at  the  flrat  annual  memberihlp  aeellng.   It  was  alao  urged 
that  full-tine  CHQ  Field  Repreaeniat Ives  be  arnt  out  on  a  aalarled  baala, 
that  the  nonthly  nalllnga  from  CHQ  be  reatoacd,  and  that  lonedlate  atepi 
be  taken  to   reaolve  border  croaslng  dlff Icultlea.   (For  several  years  Cana- 
dian Technocrata  had  difficulty  entering  the  United  States  becauae  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  was  alleged  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  governnent  by 
force.   The  dlaaldenta  aaaerted  that  CHQ  had  done  nothing  about  the  natter.) 

Thla  waa  tha  original  program  aa  preaented  flrat  to  Howard  Scott 
and  then  to  tha  acmbcrahlp  at  large.   Begun  aa  a  dispute  over  expanding 
and  ravltallslng  Technocracy  Inc.,  the  atrugglc  was  quickly  recognised  on 
both  aides  for  what  la  waa:  Howard  Scott  and  his  supporters  versus  those 
mamb«TB   who  had  accunulated  objections  against  Scott  and  his  direction  of 
tha  organization.   In  the  months  of  confusion  that  ensued,  the  dissident 
Technocrats  failed  to  obtain  majority  support  although  they  did  obtain 
legal  vindication  of  their  caac  In  the  Mew  York  courts. 

Tactically,  tha  dlaaldenta  nade  several  concrete  nlstakas.  After 
•n  Initial  advantage  accruing  from  the  alnoat  hysterical  tone  of  tha  CHQ 
release  of  Septenber  28,  the  dissident  Technocrata,  perhaps  In  frustration, 
and  In  contradiction  to  theljr  own  published  Instructions,  allowed  their 
polenlca  to  descend  to  exfenely  crude  levels  of  personal  and  supposedly 
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Mttrlcal  vituperation.   (The  loyallati  were  not  lacking  In  Imagination 
either.   Langan  recovinta  that  when  he  apoke  at  one  Section,  outlining  the 
Chicago  Conference  Frogram,  the  Section  Director  recorded  the  talk,  In- 
foralng  L«ngan  he  would  "be  cried  for  treaaon  in  the  Technate"!)   In  aany 
place*,  auppott  lined  up  on  the  bail*  of  personal  friendahip*  and  cliquea. 
And,  particularly  in  the  crucial  Weit  Coast  areas,  some  of  Che  dissidents' 
representatives  had  been  knovm  as  "screwballs"  and  troublemakers.   Here 
the  peculiar  geographical  distribution  of  Technocracy  Inc.'s  membership 
may   have  been  decisive,  aa  one  reason  alleged  for  Che  Chicago  Conference 
Program's  lack  of  support  on  che  West  Coast  was  that  relatively  few  Western 
sMaber*  had  been  to  CHQ  to  see  the  nature  of  its  operations.   This,  together 
with  quick  action  on  the  part  of  loyalist  Section  officers,  largely  preven- 
ted the  dissident  program  and  evidence  from  being  effectively  presented  on 
the  Heat  Coast. 

Oitlaataly,  however,  the  total  Image  of  Howard  Scoft,   the  ■yaterious 
lorklngs  of  CHQ,  and  the  Body  of  Thought  of  Technocracy  were  probably  too 
tightly  tied  together  in  one  psychological  structure  for  most  Technocrata. 
Tto  threaten  part  was  to  threaten  the  whole.   (Hie  subsequent  experience* 
of  the  dissidents  seem  to  confirm  this.)   The  myth  prevailed- -the  myth, 
after  all,  around  which  the  8,000  odd  Technocrat*  remaining  In  1948  had 
organltcd  perhapa  ten  year*  or  more  of  their  Uvea.  Trusting  faith  in  the 
absence  of  knowledge  1*  nowhere  better  llluatrated  than  In  a  loyallat  letter 
widely  circulated  In  1948   (The  writer  1*  dl*cu**lng  point*  of  the  dl**l- 
dent*'  program)] 

Continental  Board  of  Governors  -  It  1*  necessary  for 
such  a  Board  to  contain  some  very  eminent  people  in 
their  functional  fields,  for  strategic  as  well  ss 
practical  reasons.   However,  the  last  time  there  was 
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publicity  on  Technocracy's  leading  membera  (In  1933) 
V  loat  a  flock  of  them  because  the  heat  waa  turned 
on  by  bualnaaa  Intereaca.  So,  for  the  present,  they 
•hould  ba  anonymous,  which  la  OK  with  oe .  And  If  on 
tha  other  hand  we  are  short  of  eminent  functtonala  aa 
y«t...[tha  Chicago  delegatea'  presence  would  not  en- 
hanca  preaClge,  the  writer  aaserts.] 

tunning  out  of  funds  for  further  legal  action,  and  falling  to  gain 
■ajorlty  aupport  ao  that  the  program  would  have  been  defeated  In  an  Annual 
Meeting,  the  dissidents  took  the  only  course  left  to  theai--a  "Last  Meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Conference"  was  called  In  March  19A9  to  aet  up  another  or- 
ganlcailon.   At  Its  height,  the  Chicago  Conference  for  the  Expansion  of 
Technocracy  had  clalned  the  receipt  of  2,000  aupport  letters;  thus  it  may 
have  had  the  expreaaed  support  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  memberahlp.  An 
undetermined  number  of  Technocrata  quietly  dropped  out  of  the  organization, 
disgusted  by  th«  actions  of  loyalists  and  dissidents  allk«--Judglng  from 
the  Initial  memberahlp  of  the  new  organization  (600)  and  Indices  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc. 'a  continued  decline,  their  number  was  not  Inconsiderable. 
Technocratic  Organizations.  1949  -  I960 

With  tha  revolting  faction  of  1948  Isolated  and  removed  from  the 
body  of  tha  organisation,  the  Technological  Army  closed  ranks  behind  Howard 
Scott  for  a  au>pplng-up  operation.   Early  In  19A9  members  In  "doubtful"  areas 
vara  sent  a  loyalty  statement  to  be  signed  and  returned  to  CHQt  In  addition 
to  raafflnalng  "unqualified  aupport  for  Technocracy  Inc.,  Its  Continental 

for  the  dlaaldenta'  side,  see:  Great  Lakes  Technocrat  (March-April, 
1949)-,  Kaatern  Area  Dlgeat  (October,  1948);  Program  of  the  Chicago  Confer- 
ence for  the  Bxpanslon  of  Technocracy  Inc..  Held  September  It.  at  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  various  mimeographed  releases.   For  the  loyalist  side,  see: 
The  Technocrat  (November,  19A8) ;  Technocracy  Inc.,  Preliminary  Report  of 
Treachery.  Conspiracy  and  SabotaKC.  September  28,  1948  (mimeographed);  and 
varloua  mimeographed  releases.   For  the  legal  decision  see:  The  New  York 
Law  Journal .  "By  Hr.  Justice  Hecht:  Matter  of  Brlggs  (Technocracy  Inc.)", 
December  30,  1948. 
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Haad^uartAra,  Ita  Contlnantal  Board  of  Govarnora,  and  ita  Olractor  lo 
Chlaf,  Howard  Scotc"  Cha  ■emberahlp  waa  aakad  to  "denounca  tha  'Chicago 
Confaranca  Program'  aa  a  aubveralve  conaplracy  agalnat  Technocracy  Inc." 

Ihirlng  1949  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  three  remaining  field  aagaclnaa  (Tha 
Great  Lakea  Technocrat  had  gone  out  with  l.B.  Langan,  Ita  editor)  continued 
to  portray  actlvltlea  such  aa  before  the  ichlaa.   But  evidence  that  the 
atruggle  had  cut  deeply  into  the  ranks  (or  had  accelerated  a  decline  which 
had  already  begun)  waa  aoon  forcefully  evident.   In  March  of  1950,  the  three 
■agaclnea  went  frooi  a  monthly  to  a  quarterly  publication  baala,  rotated  ao 
•  aubacrlbcr  to  all  thraa  recelvei  one  every  month.  The  five  weekly  waat 
eoaat  Technocracy  Inc.  radio  programa  had  been  reduced  to  one.   Soma  tlma 
later,  requlrementa  for  S«ctlon  chartera  were  ralaed  to  fifty  membera,  and 
duea  to  $9.00  par  year.   By  1951  CHQ  had  given  up  Ita  New  York  akyscrapar 
offlcaa  on  Eaat  44th  Street  and  moved  to  Lambertvllle,  New  Jaraay.   Later 
thm   haadquartara  waa  moved  again,  to  a  farm  outaldc  Rilladelphla  at  Ruah- 
lan^,  Pennaylvanla.   It  haa  laauad  no  new  pamphleta  alnce  the  late  1940'a. 
Technocracy  Inc.  In  1960  atlll  publlahed  Ita  three  waat  coaat  maga- 
alnaa,  the  Technocrat  In  Loa  Angelea,  tha  Northweat  Technocrat  In  Seattle, 
and  the  Technocracy  Dlgeat  In  Vancouver,  all  on  a  quarterly  baala.  Reporta 
In  tha  magaslnee  of  organisation  actlvltlea  are  brief,  dealing  with  laolated 
•venta  rather  than  the  flurry  of  action  evident  In  the  1940'a.   In  certain 
of  lea  traditional  atronghold  areaa,  however,  a  modeat  increaaa  in  atrangth 
■ay  have  recently  occurred.  Fhotographa  and  wrlteupa  of  coamodloua  new  Sec- 
tion Hcadquartera  in  U>a  Angelea  and  Colton,  California,  and  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  appeared  in  1959  and  1960.   The  Colton  headquartera  building  waa  de- 
Technocracy  Inc.,  "My  Support  for  Technocracy  Inc.,"  February  5, 
1949  (triplicate  mimeographed  form). 
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•Igncd  and  built  by  Ttchnocrats  In  the  ar«a.    In  April  1960,  Howard  Scott 
oadartook  a  brlaf  speaking  trip,  addressing  aaatlngs  In  Detroit,  Akron, 
and  Clavaland. 

In  ideology.  Technocracy  Inc..  1960,  stresses  Its  basic  program  and 
thcaea,  and  has  continued  to  adapt  Its  policies  to  changing  world  events. 
As  always,  criticisms  of  price  system  Inefficiency  and  waste  sre  found  in 
the  pages  of  Its  press,  together  with  exposition  of  the  Technate's  social 
design  as  mandatory  for  a  society  based  on  technology  and  abundance.   Cur- 
rant concern  for  the  dislocations  produced  by  "automation"  fits  In,  of 
course,  with  Technocracy  Inc.'s  analyslsi  this  Is  the  economic  problem  It 
has  always  found  central.   Internationally,  attention  has  been  turned  to 
eh*  nationalism  and  social  change  taking  place  io  Asia  and  Africa.   Taking 
Into  account  the  factors  of  population,  resources,  and  technology,  and 
positing  the  need  for  national  planning  and  economic  allocation  for  "the 
ganaral  welfare"  rather  Chan  for  a  favored  elite,  Technocracy  Inc.  increas- 
ingly and  repeatedly  points  to  China  as  a  model  of  what  can  be  done  in 
■ndardeveloped  areas.   (Certain  reservations  are  expressed,  however,  sbout 
some  of  the  govemaental  forma,  procedures,  and  ideology.)   Recognising  the 
••rlouaness  of  the  world  population  explosion.  Technocracy  Inc.  advocates 
planned  population  control.  This  extends  to  North  America  aa  well,  which, 
according  to  Technocracy  Inc.,  has  already  exceeded  the  "optimum"  popula- 
tion by  soma  60  million.   A  population  program  for  this  continent  should 
first  seek  to  reduce  numbers,  then  improve  "quality":' 

Since  the  Technate  Area  already  has  many  millions 
more  people  than  the  optlmua,  it  behooves  us  to  aban- 
don all  encouragement  of  loDlgratlon;  In  fact,  we 

^The  Technocrat  (March,  1959),  pp.  2A-25;  (March,  1960),  cover  and 
p.  lA;  Horthwest  Technocrat  (October,  I960),  cover  and  pp.  18-19. 
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•hould  prohibit    loDlgratlon  except   for  a  very   Halted 
nuaber  of   biologically   auperlor    Individual*,    admitted 
by   apecific    invitation.      On    the  other   hand,    eml^ratioa 
froa  thia  Continent  could  be  encouraged  and   facilitated, 
particularly   among    thoae   elementa  which  are   biologically 
inferior   and  vhoae   background*,   culture,    and    inccreata 


are   Incoapatlble  with  the  aocial   goal*  of   thi*  Continent. 
With  the  exception  ot    the  end  of   the  previous   aiateaent--what   aeg- 
■cnta  of   the   population  doe*   the  writer  have   in  •ind?--racial  or  ethnic 
natlviat   eleownta   aeem   to  have  disappeared   from  Technocracy   Inc. 'a   ideol- 
ogy.     (Earlier   in   the   aame  article  we  are   told   that   "Quality  [of  popula- 
tion]   haa   little   to  do  with  race,   color,   national   origin,   or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. **)        But    the   extreme  anti-Roman  Catholiciaa,    in   the 
fens  ot   identifying  Catholiciam  with   faaclsm,    and   in  viewing   recent   history 
as  a  conspiracy  directed  by    the  Vatican,    persists  as  a  strong   these.      While 
tha  only  direct  cooncnt  on  John   Kennedy's  political  candidacy  was   relatively 
■lid.   Technocracy   Inc.   asserted   that   "no  matter  who  wins   the  election,   a 
faaclstlc   figurehead  la  In  position  to  pull    the   trigger  on  World  War  III." 
At   least  one  variation  on  the   theme  Is  do%nirlght  hilarious:    in  Harcb,    1959, 
Fidel  Castro  was  called  a  "fascist   reactionary"  because  he  had*thc  open 
support  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  and  most  Aourlcan  reactlooarlea."     A 
year  later,  March  1960,   eventa   In  Cuba  could  atlU   be  called  "not  a  revo- 
lution...If  anything,  a  step  backwards."^     In  an  article  dealing  with  frec- 
doa  of  the  press,   the  Koaan  Catholic  hierarchy  1*  "the  aost  consplcuou*" 

Wilton  Ivld,   "Defining  Our  Objectives,"  Northwest  Technocrat   (Janu- 
ary,  1960),   p.   7. 

^Ibld. ,   p.  6, 

"Reasserclon  of  An  Old  Aobition,"  Northwest  Technocrat  (October, 
1960),  p.  2. 

*"«ew  raaclat  leglae  for  Cuba,"  The  Technocrat  (March,  1959),  p.  2; 
"to  Time  for  Hesitation,"  The  Technocrat  (March,  1960),  p.  3. 
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•xanpl*  of  unofflclml  Intarfarcncc  with  th«  pr«as--and  this  Is  halghcarud 
by  official  poatofflca  Incarfcrenca,  "uaually  whera  tha  local  postofflca 
la  Catholic  doolnatad,  which  la  too  oftan  tha  caaa."   When  Rusalan  Deputy 
Praalar  Aaaatas  Mlkoyan  visited  the  United  States,  "foreign  refugee  elemencs 

vera  'peraltted'  to  harass  him  with  openly  violent  attacks  In  those  cities 

2 
whose  police  departaents  are  Catholic  dominated.     (Lest  Rosan  Catholics 

feel  unduly  abuaad.  Technocracy  inc.  haatens  to  assure  us  that  there  are 
other  forma  of  "fasclam"  too:  "Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox  Catholic,  Moslem, 
Judaic,  Protcatant,  Buddhlat,  Hindu... At  the  moment  the  most  flagrant  fas- 
cism In  the  world  is  the  Roman  Catholic  fascism,  and  next  In  line  la  the 
Hohaomedan  faaclsm.") 

In  its  Interpretation  of  the  Vatican-Inspired,  U.S.  supplied  plot 
agaloat  the  Soviet  Union,  the  definition  of  reality  aometlfflas  approaches 
Chat  promulgated  by  Ruasla  and  China.   Thua,  the  Hungarian  Revolution  was 
part  of  a  gigantic  State  Department  plot  which  was  to  Involve  foland, 
ttechoslovakla,  and  Bast  Germany  as  welli 

A»   a  pre-election  gimmick  In  1956,  the  start  of  a 
civil  war  In  Kast  Europe  to  be  followed  by  American 
and  allied  intervention  was  quickly  decided  upon 
(although  preparation  had  been  underway  for  years) 
...  Tha  faaclat  'revolt'  In  Hungary  was  quickly 
•■ocbarad  by  Hungarian  and  Russian  forces.  ... 

Technocracy  Inc.,  Ilka  many  other  groupa  and  cltlzena,  la  concerned 

Wilton  Ivia,  "Unfrcedom  of  Press  In  America,"  The  Technocrat  (June, 
1959),  p.  4. 

^'nukoyan  Takaa  'Holiday'  In  U.S.,"  Tha  Technocrat  (March,  1939), 
p.  2. 

^Wilton  Ivla,  "Prelude  to  War,"  northwest  Technocrst  (July,  I960), 
pp.  10-11. 

Niltoo  Ivle,  "If  You  Can't  Lick  Them...,"  Northwest  Technocrat 
(January.  1959).  p.  3. 
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over  the  postlblltty  of  nuclear  war,  and  of  what  It  conald^ra  Aaarlcan 
provocatlona  which  could  l«ad  to  war.   It  want*  to  aac  the  Cold  War  abol- 
lahed,  and  haa  propoaed  a  eerlea  of  atap*  toward  that  end:  withdrawal  froa 
Barlln,  Taiwan  and  the  coatal  watera  of  China;  and  from  bate*  outaldc  an 
tBBediate  defcnae  area;  recognition  of  China  and  her  admlatlon  to  the 
United  Nations;  ceasatlon  of  the  Voice  of  Anerlca  and  Radio  Free  Europe; 
and  "negotiationa  with  Russia  and  China  of  a  permanent  peace  in  the  world." 
Characieriatlcally,  the  first  point  In  this  program  was;  "Get  the  'dead 
albatriaa'  of  the  Vatican  off  our  neck." 

Such  ar«  th«  way*  In  which  Technocracy  Inc.,  1960,  perceived  tha 
continent  and  the  world  *round  it.   "Twice  within  recent  decade*,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  bean  ready  for  revolutionary  change,"  it  aaaert*.   (In  tha 
winter  of  1932,  and  loaadlately  after  Pearl  Harbor--the  latter  claim  would 
***m  to  *ub*tantlat*  the  writer'*  earllar  cooment*  on  the  organication'a 
action*  In  early  1942).  And  when  opportunity  knocka  again.  Technocracy  Inc. 
will  b«  at  the  door*,  ready  and  waiting! 

Tha  naxt  tlma  the  people  of  North  America  are  ready 
for  aoclal  change,  there  will  ba  only  one  answer,  one 
way  to  go.   The  reactionaries  and  conservatives  will 
hava  played  their  last  trick;  tha  liberal*  will  *till 
b*  without  a  program.   The  people  will  be  ready  to  or- 
ganise a  ma**  movement  toward  that  objective  which  offera 
tham  tha  moat  for  the  lea*t  effort  on  their  part.   The 
people  of  a  nui**  movement  are  not  governed  by  intelli- 
ganca  and  underatanding;  they  are  Impelled  by  desperation 
and  excitement  to  take  action  and  gain  quick  results. 
Thay  will  not  have,  or  take,  time  to  formulate  a  new  pro- 
gram! they  will  grab  hold  of  some  program  chat  is  already 
fonnilatad  and  clearly  stated.   Only  the  program  of  Tech- 
nocracy haa  tha  featurea  which  are  In  positive  and  dynamic 
accord  with  the  trend  of  events  on  this  Continent. 

^Ibld..  p.  9. 

Ibid..  The  Technocrat    (March,    1960),   p.   8.      Of   the  articles  cited   In 
the  preceding  references,    Ivie's   "If  you  Can't   Lick   Them..."  presents   the 
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Th«  (at*  of  tha  Llaaldcnt  Tachnocraca  who  had  ralllad  bahlnd  tha 
1948  Chicago  Confaraoca  Prograa  auat  hava  delightad  tha  loyal  Howard  Scott 
aupportara.   Starting  out  with  great  hopm»   under  a  new  naaa,  with  plana 
for  ravialng  theory  and  Ideology,  the  new  organisation  «oon  ran  Into  dlffl* 
cultlea  which  cauaad  almoat  compleca  dlalntagratlon  In  little  mora  than  a 
year  or  two.   Without  the  orKanlcatlonal  dlaclpllne  or  the  euttalnlng  nytha 
iapoaed  by  Technocracy  Inc  ,  the  membership  aeemed  to  gallop  wildly  off  In 
all  direction*  at  once.   Split*,  expulclona,  and  realgnatlon*  mounted;  tha 
•uccaaaor  organlcatlooa  rapidly  ran  out  of  noney,  member*,  and  enthu*la*a. 
(niee  main  branchaa  were  In  operation  for  a  time:  tha  rapidly  dlalnlehlng 
original  group,  haadad  by  R. B.  Langan;  a  subatantial  segBent  which  Joined 
tha  ilaarican  Kally,  an  organisation  aet  up  by  two  ex-Trot*kyl*t*  a*  an  at- 
taapt  to  form  a  naw  paaca  party  of  midweat  iaolatlonlata  and  populiata 
bahlnd  tha  candidacy  of  Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Holdrldge;  and  a  looaaly-organ- 
tsad  aarlea  of  Counclla  preaided  over  by  a  Ueat  Coaat  vegetarian  who  pre- 
dicta  wara  from  earth  traaora.)   Out  from  under  the  unity  of  outlook  Im- 
poaad  by  tha  Study  Couraa  emerged  a  atrange  variety  of  apeclal  cauaaa,  In- 
•latantly  urged  aa  crucial  for  the  new  organization:  panthciam,  graenback- 
laa  and  honeat  aonay,  antl-aemltiao,  vegetarianiaa,  exotic  aMdlcal  thaorlaa. 
"Wa  uaad  to  boaat  that  wa  pulled  out  all  tha  top  functional  ■cabara,"  Ltngan 
latar  remarked,  "but  wa  got  all  the  acrawballa  too." 

After  tba  Infighting  among  th«  diaaidant*  cooled,  Langan,  at  tha 
haad  of  a  amall  group  which  he  finally  called  "Tec hnodemoc racy,"  began  tha 

general  foreign-policy  poaltlon  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  for  thla  period,  and 
"lo  Time  for  Healtatlon"  la  a  good  aumnary  of  the  organlzatlon'a  view*  on 
underdeveloped  countrlea,  the  Chlneae  model,  and  tha  revolutionary  procaaa 
In  general.   Bafareiurea  to  Catholiclam  are  to  be  found  In  many  article*;  for 
one  devoted  apeclflcally  to  the  topic  aae  CHQ'a  "Catholic  Faaclam  in  World 
Affaira,"  aa  reprinted  In  Korthwcat  Technocrat  (October,  1960),  pp.  20-2S. 
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Job  of  revising  technocratic  Ideology,   bphasla  was  on  the  design  of  a 
■ore  deaocratlc  aoclal  order  than  that  projected  by  Technocracy  Inc.,  talc 
Ing  Into  account  cultural  and  Institutional  aa  well  as  technological  fac* 
tors.   Froa  19S3  through  19S8  parts  of  the  scheme  were  published  In  gUneo- 
graphed  fora;  revised.  It  has  not  yet  been  published  as  a  book.   In  addi- 
tion to  the  concern  with  democratic  Institutions  and  safeguards,  Langan's 
picture  of  a  "denMcratlc-technologlcal"  social  system  stresses  extrapola- 
tion from  existing  Institutions,  concepts  and  terminology,  and  his  econo- 
bIcs  resembles  that  of  (he  old  Continental  Coamlttee  more  than  the  Ideas 
of  Technocracy  Inc.   Thus,  only  economic  functions  susceptible  to  mass  pro- 
duction would  be  socialized,  and  "there  Is  no  need  for  any  strange,  new 
•yatam  of  aoney."  National  economic  accounting  could  be  set  up  on  the 
basis  of  any  or  all  of  three  currently  used  systems:  "the  National  Incooie 
and  Product  System  now  official  throughout  the  Government;  the  Tlow  of 
Punds  System  being  developed  by  the  Federal  Reaerve  System;  the  Xnput-(Xitput 
physical  accounting  system  recently  developed  at  Harvard  University."  But 
the  "store  of  value"  function  of  money  would  be  eliminated;  it  would  be 
ttted  esaentlally  for  accounting  purposes  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Con- 
tinental Cocslttec's  proposals--and  to  the  basic  ideas  behind  Technocracy 
lac.'s  "energy  certificate." 

SocLal,  econoaUc,  and  political  details  have  been  elaborately  worked 
out  by  Langan  for  the  new  society.   Government  would  consist  of  two  branches 
(in  addition  to  th«  Judiciary),  the  Industrial  Congress  and  the  Civil  Sen- 
ate, with  the  latter  the  superior  body.  "Selection-election"  on  •  func- 
tional basis  staffs  the  former;  the  letter's  Senators  are  elected  from  can- 
didates who  have  reached  Industrlsl  retirement  sge.   No  political  parties 
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ara  nacasury  or  faaatbla.   Kepraaencatlon  In  tha  Civil  Sanaca  la  on  tha 
baala  of  a  docan  acologlcal/gaographlcal  araaa,  which  could  ba  callad 
acacaa  if  ao  daalrad. 

Organlsad  labor  la  loiportant  aa  a  damocratlc  tafaguard  In  this  highly 
organlcad  and  aoclallaad  aoclaty.   Labor  union*  ramaln  a*  independent  in- 
stitutions with  tha  right  to  strike,  although  Industrial  courts  will  ba  set 
up  for  handling  labor-management  disputes.   In  addition  to  labor  unions, 
thara  Is  a  "plant  coanunlty"  which  has  elected  officers  from  all  levels  of 
Its  organization.   Organised  labor  also  operates  a  National  Employment 
Authority. 

Fraa  and  coopulsory  education  and  haalth  care  are  Included  as  In 
othar  technocratic  plans.   All  of  tha  Ingeniously  worked-out  details  of 
I^ngan'a  blueprinted  society  cannot  be  touched  upon  here--rather,  soma  of 
tha  differences  with  other  projected  technocratic  societies  have  been 
pointed  out. 

A  detailed  "tranaltlon  program"  has  also  been  worked  out,  parta  of 
which  are  again  similar  to  same  of  tha  Ideas  of  the  Continental  Coonlttee. 
I^ngan  stresses  tha  Idea  that,  Juat  as  tha  original  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion set  out  to  deliberately  and  rationally  design  a  government.  It  can  bt 
dona  again,  covering  Industrial  and  economic  organization  as  well. 

I^ngan  identifies  his  work  with  tha  mainstream  of  the  Western  demo- 
cratic socialist  tradition,  maintaining  that  the  tradition  has  produced 
negligible  results  to  date  because  of  a  refusal  to  be  concerned  with  laying 
out  the  way  a  democratic  socialist  society  would  operate,  and  because  of 

"Synopsis  of  U.S.*. A.,"  The  New  Analyst  (June,  I960).   Technodeno- 
eracy,  Chicago,  Illinois  (mimeographed).   Issues  3^  through  45  of  the  New 
Analyst  contain  the  social  design  in  detail. 
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tavolveaeat  In  party  political  action.   (Th«  Soviet  Onion's  ayatCB  la  aaan 
aa  a  fora  of  atata  capltallsa  rather  than  soclallsa.)    Finally,  concern 
with  litillate  laauea,  aa  well  as  with  long-range  goals,  has  been  a  charac- 
tcrlatlc  of  this  "deiaocratlc  technocracy"  group. 

Tec hnodeaoc racy  as  an  organltatlon  has  had  a  handful  of  "aubscrlber- 
■reabers"  scattered  across  the  continent,  mostly  a   few  loyal  remnants  of  the 
group  drawn  out  of  Technocracy  Inc.  In  1948.   Langan's  research  and  writing 
of  his  social  design,  the  Irregular  publication  of  a  mlaeographed  Journal, 
The  Hew  Analyst,  and  Issuance  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  have  been  tha 
group'a  activity.   (However,  an  organisational  structure,  bylaws,  and  In- 
corporation have  bean  accomplished  In  the  event  that  popular  Interest  should 
■atcrlalisc  at  soma  future  date.) 

Tha  historical  narrative  of  the  technocratic  snvcment  has  bean 
brought  up  to  date.   Before  attempting  to  draw  soma  conclusions  both  as  to 
general  theories  of  aoclal  movementa  and  as  to  the  specific  sMsnlng  of  tech- 
nocracy in  Its  political  setting,  one  more  piece  of  evidence  oust  be  exam- 
ined. The  atory  of  technocracy,  especially  with  regard  to  Technocracy  Inc., 
presents  persistent  ambiguities  and  seeming  contradlctlona.   In  order  to 
explain  some  of  thaae,  a  number  of  former  Technocrats  were  Interviewed  or 
filled  out  mall  questionnaires.   From  an  analyals  of  this  Information  may 
be  gained  perhaps  not  only  an  Idea  of  what  kinds  of  people,  sociologically 
speaking,  enlisted  In  the  movement,  but  what  Technocracy  Inc.  looked  like 
"from  the  Inside." 


Socialism  -  Communism  -  Fascism,  and  Technodetnocracy .  Report  of 
Chairman  of  Tec hnodemoc racy  to  Its  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Technodemocrscy , 
Chicago,  Illinois,  September  20,  1960  (mimeographed). 
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UK>  WKU  TBI  TKCHMOCIATST 
Social  Ch«r«ct«rlaclca  and  ACtltudca  of  Some  Kx-T«chnocrata 


Bafora  dalvlng  Into  cha  raaulta  of  tha  Intarvlaw  and  quaatlonnalra 
■urvay  of  formar  aaabara  of  Tachnocracy  Inc.,  thaaa  data  auat  ba  placad 
at  tha  propar  point  In  tha  chronology  of  tha  aovaaant.  for  thara  la  fair- 
ly good.  If  unayateaatlc,  avldancc  that  ita  various  phasaa  wcra  aarked  by 
distinct  typas  of  participating  paraonnal,  a*  wall  as  tha  Ideological  and 
organisational  mattars  discussed  previously.   In  sismary,  recall  first  the 
Initial  stage  of  tha  Informal  group  around  Vablen  at  the  New  School  In 
1919-1920:  Howard  Scott,  Stuart  Chase,  architect  Frederick  Ackeraan,  an- 
glnaar  Bassett  Jonas,  and  a  handful  of  other  technical  and  professional 
■an.  Raxt,  caaa  what  might  be  called  the  "Technocracy  Unincorporated" 
phase  of  1932--thc  days  of  tba  Energy  Survey  at  Coltanbla  University  and 
tha  original  Continental  Coamlttea  on  Technocracy.   Scott,  Ackarman,  Jones, 
frofassor  Rautenstrauch,  and  a  few  other  engineers  and  technicians  ware  In 
tha  former  group,  and  a  collection  of  aoclally  prominent,  upper  middle  flass 
people,  along  with  Joumallsta  and  publlshara,  In  the  latter.  The  maas  at- 
tention phase  was  too  confused  and  many  of  the  groupings  which  arose  too 
ephemeral  for  any  stateoient  about  paraonnal.   But  the  beginnings  of  tha  or- 
ganized movement,  In  both  Ita  Technocracy  Inc.  and  Continental  Cooalttae 
forma,  again  aaw  definite  kinds  of  people  attracted.   Barly  Technocracy  Inc. 
literature  proudly  pointed  out  the  numbers  of  engineers,  scientists,  end 
other  professionally  trained  people  In  lea  ranks.  And  the  Continental  Cosi- 
mlttee,  at  Its  headquarter*  and  In  Ita  Washington  and  California  organiza- 
tions, primarily  enlisted  middle-class  people  including  a  good  number  of 
professionals,  although  aclentlata  and  engineers  were  not  numerous.  At  this 
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■tag*,  then,  (through  about  1935-36)  both  wlnga  of  the  movanent  draw  upon 
■iddla-claaa  aupport,  with  tha  mora  technically-trained  gravitating  to 
Technocracy  Inc. 

The  Continental  Comalttee  dlalntegratad  at  tha  end  of  1937;  In  the 
aaae  year  Technocracy  Inc.  entered  Into  what  It  regarded  as  1  ta  "aaia  mova- 
■ent"  period,  attaining  It*  greaceat  nuaarlcal  atrength  In  the  lata  1930'a. 
Noticeably  coincident  with  this  growth  In  size  waa  the  ceaaacion  of  refer- 
ences to  occupations  or  other  characcerlatlcs  of  tha  membership.   One  possi- 
ble reason  may  have  been  that  the  nature  of  that  membership  changed  signi- 
ficantly aa  the  organization  grew  and  solidified.   (Decline  In  the  number 
of  engineers  and  profeaslonals,  as  cited  by  several  Informants,  along  with 
a  corrcapondlng  Increaae  In  the  proportion  of  the  less  well-educated  and 
trained,  waa  referred  to  In  Chapter  6.) 

Tha  current  phaae  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  marked  by  the  cloalng  of  ranks 
after  the  abortive  rebellion  of  19A8-49  and  the  emergence  of  tha  apacter  of 
"Catholic  fascism"  aa  a  central  Ideological  these,  may  alao  Involve  a  shift 
la  tha  kinds  of  people  remaining  or  attracted  as  members. 

Vor  infarencaa  about  personnel  In  the  earlier  stages  of  tha  moveiMnt, 
docuaenta  and  informants  were  used;  the  writer  has  no  Information  on  tha 
present  membership  of  Technocracy  Inc.   Tl>a  Interview  and  quaatlonnalre 
■atarlal  about  to  b*  analyzed,  then,  muat  be  kept  In  mind  aa  applying  prl- 
■arlly  to  the  1937-1948  decade  of  Technocracy  Inc.:  moat  of  the  reapondenta 

Joined  during  the  organizational  growth  of  1937-38,  and  left  In  1948-49. 

It  Is  felt  that  these  data  represent  the  soclsl  base  of  the  Technocracy 

lac.  wing  of  the  movement  during  Its  period  of  greateat  strength  In  terma 

of  site  of  membership. 
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(To  th«  b«at  of  thl«  writer'*  knowladga,  only  one*  ha*  •  aoelal 
aclaoClat  ayataaatlcally  attempcad  to  Intarvlaw  or  aurvay  a  group  of  Tach- 
oocrata.   Thla  waa  aa  part  of  an  axtanalva  attltuda  atudy  oiada  Id  Akron, 
Ohio,  during  1938-39  by  Alfred  Wlnalow  Jonaa.  Tha  satarlal  gatharad  thara 
on  Tachnocrata  la  aumiariced  In  Appendix  B  of  thl*  acudy.) 

A  dcclalon  waa  made  to  atteiopt  to  Interview  and  poll  ex-owmbera  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  rather  than  current  adharenta.   Several  factor*  were  in- 
volved In  thla  declalon.   Flrac,  In  view  of  By-Law  atrlcturea,  It  wa*  felt 
that  It  would  not  be  poatlble  to  obtain  a  roster  of  menbera  and  peralsalon 
to  aurvay  a  sample  of  than.   Secondly,  on  the  baala  of  Technocracy  Inc. 'a 
dlaclpllna  and  Ideology,  It  waa  expected  that  active  membera  would  react 
entirely  In  terma  of  tha  "line"  and  would  refuse  to  give  pereonal  back- 
ground Information,   nilrdly,  one  aim  of  tha  Invaatlgatlon  waa  to  aacura 
data  on  actlvlata  who  ware  In  the  organization  during  Ita  peak,  tha  lata 
1930'a,  many  of  whom  might  by  now  have  dropped  out.   (The  advlaablllty  of 
avoiding  preaent  mambera  of  Technocracy  Inc.  waa  deoionatratad  In  two  In- 
•canccs.  The  Director  of  one  Section  aalactad  for  a  "trial"  Intarvlaw  ra- 
(uaed  to  glva  peraonal  background  Infonaatlon,  Inalatad  that  the  atory  of 
Tichnocracy  waa  in  tha  future,  that  Ita  hlatory  aa  a  movaaMnt  did  not  mat- 
ter, and  otharwlae  harangued  at  length  on  the  official  Una.  Another  In- 
dividual, apparently  hearing  of  tha  project  from  a  friend,  raquaatad  a 
fuaatlonnalra  by  mall.   It  waa  returned  blank  with  tha  note:  "Sorry!  aa  an 
active  mambar  of  Technocracy  I  cannot  aubscrlba  to  thla  type  of  quaatlon- 
nalra.  Flea**  contact  tha  naareet  Technocracy  Section  or  CHQ,  luahland, 

Tha  "apllt"  of  19A8-1949  provided  an  entry  Into  the  ranka  of  ex-mea- 
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b*r»  of  Technocxacy  Inc.   Through  paraonal  contacts.  It  wa»  hopad  to  Intar- 
vlcw  about  a  dozan  paopla  In  each  of  two  aldwaat  cltle*  accaaalbla  to  tha 
writer,  nila  was  accoopllahed  In  on*  casa,  but  in  tha  other  only  eight 
reepondcnts  were  obtained  since  the  Section  there,  while  larger  than  the 
other,  had  a  higher  proportion  of  "loyalists"  in  the  split.   On  tha  basis 
of  the  20  interviews,  a  mall  questionnaire  was  devised  which  was  sent  to 
about  100  names  scattered  across  the  continent.   Initially,  the  respondents 
were  selected  from  a  list  of  the  19^9  dissident  Technocrats.   No  atteaqtt 
was  made  to  contact  as  large  a  number  as  possible,  but  rather  to  locate 
those  who  were  kno«ni  to  have  been  local  officers,  long-time  members,  or 
who  otherwise  might  be  called  "activists"  or  "hard  core"  members.   Raspon- 
danta  In  turn  were  askad  to  submit  names  of  other  ex-Technocrats  who  had 
been  officers  or  very  active.   Thus,  responses  were  also  received  from  a 
•■all  group  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  organization  for  reasons  other  than 
the  1948  schism.  Tha  following  table  gives  tha  geographical  distribution 
of  tha  completed  questionnaires.   (See  Appendix  C  for  breakdown  on  non- 
coaplatad  questionnaires.) 

It  la  obvious  that  tha  Technocrats  polled  cannot  be  called  a  "aaaple" 
in  any  technically  meaningful  sense  of  that  term.   It  Is  also  clear  that  one 
systematic  bias  la  probably  built  Into  this  aggregate  of  respondentsi  atnca 
nearly  all  of  them  were  dissident  Technocrats  who  repudiated  their  Director 
In  Chief  over  accumulated  grievances  sbout  his  "dictatorial"  methods.  It 
seems  probable- -without  any  means  of  establishing  proof--that  they  a*  a 
group  are  less  dogmatic  or  authoritarian  than  those  who  remained  with  Scott 
and  his  organization.  Another  suspected  difficulty  in  using  ex-maabers  as 
s  source  of  information  does  not  seem  to  be  operating  strongly,  however:  the 
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TABLE  3 


•UTUBonoH  or  qusstionnaiu  uspondknts 

BT  SECTION  MJEMBKKSHIP 


Northwest 

Midwest 

Lethbrldgc;  Vancouver 

1 

Akron 

Seattle 

1 

Kent,  Ohio 

Keglna 

1 

[kayton 

Tacooa 

2 

Cleveland 

Interviews 

San  franclaco 
Southweat 

2 
7 

Flint,  Michigan 

Toronto 

St.  TTiaaaa,  Ont. 

Midwest  City  X  12 

Midwest  City  Y   8 

20 

Bakcrafleld;  Santa 

Kaolcuk,  Iowa 

Crus 
Paaadena 
San  Olego 
Long  Beach 

1 
6 
2 

1 

Mlnnaapolla 
Kock  Island 

Total:  38  (+  one 

1) 

from 

Total  (Interviews 
and  question- 
naires) -  59 

Rioanlx 

6 

a  resident  of  one 

of 

16 

the  areas  where  Inter 

views  were  taken) 

problea  of  distortion  due  to  bitterness  and  dlsllluslon--the  fanlllar  prob- 
!•■  of  the  MfComnuntst  supcrpatrlot .   Possibly  because  the  events  which 
led  aost  of  our  respondents  to  leave  Technocracy  Inc.  are  now  eleven  or 
bwlve  years  distant,  perhaps  because  of  the  nature  of  the  original  coa- 
■Ittaent,  oust  of  them  appear  either  relatively  detached  or  in  oany  instan- 
ces even  favorably  inclined  toward  their  prior  association  with  Che  organl- 
■ation.  With  the  qualification  that  less  dognatic  and  less  authoritarian 
peiiona  may  be  somewhat  over-represented,  it  is  felt  that  the  infomation 
obtained  is  not  otherwise  grossly  unrepresentative  of  the  most  active 
and  enthusiastic  Technocrats— although  without  adequate  sampling  procedures 
thla  assertion  must  remain  simply  that. 

A(t«r  Indicating  the  extent  of  reapondents'  participation  in  Tech- 
■ocracy  Inc.,  three  ouln  areaa  will  be  explorcdi  their  social  character- 
istics, perceptions  of  Technocracy  as  ideology  and  organization,  and  par- 
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ecption*  of  general  social  structure,  control,  and  probleaa. 
Technocratic  Characteristics  of  Rcspondenta 

Length  of  aembarshlp,  offices  held,  nusbar  of  evenings  spent  In  or- 
ganisational activities,  and  whether  or  not  an  Individual  wore  the  regu- 
lation gray  dress  and  had  his  automobile  painted  gray  should  be  good  in- 
dicators of  whether  former  activists  or  "hard  core"  members  were  located. 

TABLK  4 
TBCUMOCRATIC  CHARACTERISTICS  07  RESPONDENTS 


* 
Crey  Cars  and  Suits  length  of  Membership  in  Years 

Had  auto  painted  grey 
Did  not  have  auto 

painted  grey 
Ownad  no  auto 

Wore  official  grey  dress 
Didn't  wear  official  dress 

Offices  or  Positions  Held 

Section  Director 

Other 

Nona 

59 

Excludes  13  interview  cases  from  one  midwest  Section.   This  Section  re- 
versed the  tendency  reported  by  other  ex- Technocrats;  10  (out  of  13)  did 
not  report  grey  cars,  8  did  not  wear  the  official  grey  dress.   (This 
Section  had  a  fairly  strong  socialist  background  among  its  members,  and 
was  almost  unanimous  in  joining  the  1948  rebellion  against  Scott.   Other 
data  on  this  group  does  not  strikingly  deviate  from  that  of  the  other 
respondents,  and  have  been  included  with  it.) 

Mall  questionnaire  respondents  were  asked  in  addition  if  they  wore  grey 

"most  of  the  time,  away  from  the  Section"  or  "usually  Just  at  Section 

affairs."  Of  the  26  (out  of  38)  who  reported  wearing  grey,  16  were  in 
th«  former  category,  10  in  the  latter. 


Abstracting  a  "typical  Technocrat  type"  from  the  tabular  data.,  ha 
would  have  been  In  the  organisation  about  ten  years,  active  as  a  Section 
officer,  organizer,  or  speaker  who  devoted  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  to 


26 

Less   than  2 

0 

2-5 

13 

14 

6-9 

14 

6 
46* 

32 

10   -   13 
14  or  sure 

27 
5 

59 

14 

Reported  Nlfihts    Per  We 

ek  Active 

46* 

One 

IS 

2  -   3 

27 

14 
24 
21 

4-5 

6  or  sure 

S 
8 

■ot  ascertained 

4 
59 
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Tkchnocracy,  had  his  personal  autoaoblla  palntad  grey  with  nonads  oa  the 
doors  and  wore  the  regulation  grey  dress,  proudly  and  publicly  Identifying 
hlMself  with  the  aoveBant.   Keeping  In  alnd  the  limitations  slready  clt*d, 
it  does  appear  that  this  limited  group  of  respondents  were  Indeed  devoted, 
active  Technocrats— "functional  members"  In  the  Jargon  of  the  organisation. 
Where,  sociologically  speaking,  did  these  activists  come  from — where 
in  the  social  order  were  they  located?   The  characteristics  of  occupation, 
education,  religion,  ethnic  derivation,  and  age  are  some  of  the  most  fun- 
damental social  determinants  of  an  Individual's  behavior.   As  well  as  pro- 
viding Information  on  the  social  recruitment  base  of  the  movement,  such 
data  can  by  Inference  provide  clues  to  the  problems  and  perceptions  which 
became  focused  on  the  Technocratic  solution. 

TABLE  9 
SOCIAL  CHAIACTEEISTICS  0?   FORMER  TECHNOCRATS 


Ithnlc  Origin 

Nstlve  born  of  native  parents 

Native  born  of  mixed  parents 

Hatlve  born  of  foreign  parents 
Foreign  bom 

laspondent's  Religious  Preference 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Protestant 

Other 

■one 

Hot  ascertained 


Bsrents'    Rellgtous   Preference 


39 

5 

6 

_9 

39 


1 
1 
12 
4 
36 
_5 
39 


Catholic 

Jewish 

Protestant* 

Mixed   (Prot./Cath.) 

■one 

Hot  ascertained 


3 

2 

43 

1 

3 

_i_ 

39 


^Methodist  wss  the  most  nioaerous 
Protestant  denomination  (12 
cases),  followed  by  Baptist  (7), 
and  Lutheran  (5) . 


If  these  dat«  are  at  all  representative,  the  typical  Technocracy  Inc. 
activist  for  the  period  under  consideration  was  native-born  of  native  par- 
ents, and  came  from  a  Protestant  family.   (The  respondent's  own  religious 
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views,  however,  depart  froa  the  feally  beckground— a*  might  be  aptlclpa- 

tcd  froB  the  ratlonallatlc  technocratic  Ideology.)   Hla  father's  occupa- 

ClOB  was  alaost  as  likely  to  have  been  rural  aa  In  either  the  urban  alddle 

class  or  working  claast 

TABLK  6 
FATUUt'S  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASS* 


farm 

Urban  nlddle  clais 
Urban  working  class 
Not  ascertslned 


IS 

20 
18 
_2 
S3 


for  3S  male  Ra  only.   (Claaa 
assignment  niade  by  the  writer 
froa  K's  Information.) 


lb*  respondent's  own  occupation.  In  ita  dimensions  of  status,  skill 
level,  stability,  and  perceived  satisfaction  aay  provide  some  of  Che  oost 
laiportant  clues  to  understanding  the  social  baae  of  Technocracy  Inc.  when 
Chat  organltation  was  at  its  peak.   Not  only  have  aociologlsts  discovered 
■anjr  facets  of  one's  life  to  be  relsted  to  work  and  its  correlates,  but 
technocratic  ideology  Itself  implicitly  assigns  it  a  crucial  function: 
Tcblcn's  insistence  on  the  "discipline  of  the  aachlne  process"  leading  to 
•ociatist  attitudea,  and  Technocracy  Inc. 'a  emphasis  on  "functloasl"  roles 
and  people.   Taking  a  cue  from  Veblen,  and  froa  the  extreme  physlcal-aclcnce 
orleatation  of  the  Technocracy  Inc.  Ideology,  the  occupational  distribution 
of  respondents  waa  flrat  broken  Into  "technical"  and  "non- technical"  cate- 
gories.  The  technical  occupations  are  those  primarily  concerned  with  mani- 
pulations of  physical  cools  and  materials,  the  non-technical  with  symbols 
or  people. 


Jii 
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TABU  7 


OCCUPATIONS  OP  US PONSDITS  AT  TIMB 
or  TICUMOCRACT  UC.  MKHBKUHIP* 


Technical 

Hon- 

-Technical 

Prof«««loiiAl  and  Scml-Profaa- 

•lonal 

2 

Technicians 

• 

Bualncaa 

3 

Supervlaory   (Including  foraoten) 

2 

Salaa 

23* 

1 

Ski  Had 

? 

Saal-akllled 

46 

9 

for  35  taale   raapondenta.   Four  femalea  were;  2  bookkcepera,  1  high 
•chool  teacher,  1  dooaaclc. 

Breakdown  of  23  "Skilled"  reapondencai  building  tradea  and  heavy  con- 
•  tructlon:  8;  auchlnlats,  toolmakers,  pactemmakera:  7;  printing  tradaai 
2;  other  (draf taman,  ahoemaker,  pipefitter,  locomotive  engineer,  aaln- 
tanance  manager  of  large  building,  drop-forga  haoner  operator)!  6. 

Clarlcal  worker. 


Savaral  thinga  atand  out  In  thla  dlacrlbutlon.  Technical  occupa- 
tloaa,  of  which  about  50  per  cent  are  at  tha  aklllcd  laval,  ar«  aoat  nu- 
■•roua.  All  arc  urban  occupatlona.  The  largest  single  category,  upon 
further  breakdown,  appeara  alou)at  an  entirely  "old"  worklng-claas  alltei 
the  traditional  blue-collar  skilled  craftanan.  Neither  th«  aora  recant 
••■1-aklllad  machine  tender  nor  the  even  aK>ra  contemporary  white-collar  or 
laboratory-coated  technician  la  heavily  rapraaented.   This  disproportionate 
occupational  bulge  becomes  amphaalced  if  cha  categories  arc  sMd*  coaipar- 
abla  to  thoae  employed  by  the  Cenaus,  and  Chan  placed  baaida  tb«  labor- 
force  diatrlbutloa  of  1940  (the  Cenaua  data  cloacae  to  th«  period  under 
study) . 
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TABLE  8 

COHPAUSOH  or  EX- TECHNOCRATS'  OCCUPATIONS  WITH 
LABOK  POICB  DISTRIBUTION,  1940 


Profettlonals  and  Seml-profcaslonals 
Proprietor*,  Manager*,  and  Official* 
Clerical  and  Sale*  worker* 
Skilled  worker*  and  Foremen 
Seml-ikllled  worker* 
Unskilled  workers 
Total 


Kx-Technocrac* 

U.S. 

12            21. 8X 

6.91 

8            14.3 

7.8 

4              7.3 

17.2 

24           43.6 

12.8 

7           12.7 

17.9 

. 

19.0 

39 


100  ot 


82. 5X 


Census  of  1940,  as  cited  In  Preedman  et .  al  .  .  Principles  of  SocloloRy 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1956),  p.  402. 

The  remaining  18.5  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  consists  of  farm  workers. 


Kaeplng  la  alnd  tha  unknown  representativeness  of  the  ex-Technocrat 
"saaple,"  soaa  of  tha  contrasts  shown  above  are  still  probably  great  enough 
to  scan  soBCthlng.  tli*  professional  and  semi-professional  category  1* 
three  times  over-represented,  the  skilled  and  foremen,  nearly  three  and 
ona-h«lf .  The  clerical  and  aales  category  Is  less  than  half  tha  national 
proportion,  and  the  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  category  soaewhat 
lass  than  twice  ovar-represented. 

(Tha  occupational  data  give  only  ambiguous  fragmentary  evidence  for 
tha  supposition  that  the  skill  level  dropped  from  the  early  to  tha  later 
•tages  of  Technocracy  Inc.t  of  15  respondents  who  were  members  by  1936  or 
earlier,  four  were  professionals  or  seml-professlonals,  two  ware  In  bual- 
nass,  and  there  were  three  supervisory  and  six  skilled  workers.) 

A  shift  occurs  whan  the  occupations  of  various  Section  Directors, 
as  recalled  by  informants  (mall  questionnaires  only)  are  compared  with 
those  of  tha  respondents  themselves. 
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TABU  9 
*Mr<M7U>  OCCUPATIONS  Of  SECTION  DIRKTORS 


and 

Scml 

■profea- 

Technical 

Non-Technlc«l 

Profcaaloiul 

•lonal 
TcchntcUna 
Bualnesa 

0 

6 

Supervltory 
Sale* 

4 
1 

Skilled 
Sou- akl  lied 

1 

0 
12 

— 

13 

A.  .ight   be  anticipated   fro.  the  aklU.  de,.anded  by    the  poaltlon. 
the  preponderance  ahlfta  away  fro,  the  .killed  worker   to  the  profea.lonal 
(Uvyera.   dentl.ta.    teacher.),   and  .«11  b«.l„e..«„  al.o  appear  «,r.  fre- 
quently. 

to  ..  .tt«vt  to  obtain  .o»e  check  on  the  r.pre.entatlvene.a  of  the 
occupational  d-t*.   all   re.pondent.  were  a.ked   to  de.crlbe  "the  .oclal  back- 
ground Of  aoit  Of  the  ^tlve^seHber.  of  your  Section-occupation.,   educa- 
tion, and  .ay  other  char.cterl.tlc.  you  noticed."     ^enty-nlne  of   the  3. 
-11  reepondent.  provided  Infor-atlon  that  could  be  coded   In  temu  of  oc- 
cupatlon/cla... 

TABU  10 
UPOITID  0CCDPATI0N8  Of  fKUjOW  ACnVB  TBCHWOCIUTS 


inlng  the  «.t  frequent   re.pon.e.    the  "cro..  ..ctlon"  one.   .everal   fac- 
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tor*  aay  b«  involvad.   First,  this  Is  ch«  way  th«  official  Idaology  por- 
trayad  tha  membarshlp.   Sacondly,  tha  rasponsas  theaselves  connonly  go  on 
to  spaclfy  two  typas  of  occupation  within  tha  cross  section:  workars  and 
professionals.   And  these  are  the  groups  which  It  Is  suspected  are  either 
nuoMrlcally  predominant  or  else  salient  In  tha  Director's  role.   Saiq>le 
quotest  "workers  or  teachers,"  "professions  like  teachers,  dentists,  law- 
yers, chlropractersi  trades- -machinist ,  plasterers,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
painters,"  "a  cross  section  of  society  except  the  very  wealthy,"  "educator! 
workera,"  "men  and  woman  from  all  professions  and  trades  and  all  walks  of 
life,"  "production  workers  to  college  graduatea." 

TABLE  11 
ASSIGNKD  SOCUL-OCCUPATIONAL  CLASS  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Kiddle  Class         21 

Working  Claas        V*. 

59 


In  looking  at  some  of  the  dimensions  of  occupational  experience,  a 
first  step  might  be  to  combine  occupations  Into  social  claas  categories. 
These  assignments  were  made  not  by  almply  combining  the  skill  categories 
previously  used,  but  by  going  back  to  the  Individual  occupations,  work 
histories,  and  where  necessary,  education  of  the  respondents,  to  obtain  a 
"¥hlta-colUr"/"blue-collar"  break. 

On*  rough  check  on  the  validity  of  this  method  Is  the  reported  union 
membership  and  activity  of  the  respondents,  as  shown  In  Table  12.  These 
figures  seem  to  reflect,  again,  the  preponderance  of  a  skilled,  well-organ- 
iced  working  class  elite  (in  contrast  both  to  less  skilled  and  less  organ- 
ised workers,  and  to  the  white-collar  technician  who  resists  the  "labor" 


ass 

TABLE  12 
lABOR  UNION  HEMBCRSHIP  AND  ACTIVITY 


Labor  Union  Member»hlp  Union  Office*  Held 

Meobar  of  at  leaat  one  union   41  Held  Office  -  19 

Never  a  ineiBber                13  No  Office  held  20 

Not  ascertained               _1  Hoc  aacertalncd  2 

55  41 


Self-Rated  Union  Activity 

Very  active         12 
Average  16 

Inactive  10 

Not  aacertalned     _3 
41 


Includea  shop  steward  and  coimltteeman. 


label  concomitant  with  union  organization).   Note  that  soac  of  those  re- 
garding themselves  as  "average"  in  union  activity  were  involved  enough  to 
hold  office.   And  the  total  number  of  respondents  who  have  been  union  hmm- 
b«rs  is  •  higher  figure  than  that  for  total  working-class  occupations. 
Several  alddlc-class  individuals  at  one  tine  either  pursued  working-class 
occupations  or  belonged  to  middle-class  unions  (e.g.,  a  Teachers'  Union). 

The  respondents'  class  designations  may  become  more  significant  when 
comparisons  are  made  with  fathers'  occupational  class  in  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain •  crude  measure  of  intergenerational  mobility. 


TABLE  13 

UmRCENERATIONAL  HOBILITT  AMD 
ASSIGNED  CLASS  OP  R 


Working 

Kiddle 

Stable 

Dp  (HC  father- -MC  R) 

Down  (MC  father- -VIC  R) 

tural  to  urban 

■ot  ascertained 

13 

13 
8 
0 

7 
6 

6 
2 

21 
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Cauclon  auat  b*  exercised  In  Interpreting  thla  table.   Since  "ao- 
blllty"  here  la  enployed  only  for  crossing  the  working  class/alddle  claaa 
line,  down  mobility  aay  be  exaggerated  and  up-oioblllty  understated.   ITiia 
la  becauae,  aa  noted,  aoat  of  these  working  clasa  people  cooc  from  Its 
upper  level,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  alddle  claas  fathers  were  alaoat  all 
from  that  class's  lower  levels:  clerks  and  aatall  buslnessaen  rather  than 
professionals.   (And  the  professionals  In  the  sample  who  come  froa  alddle 
clasa  homes  are  "stable"  In  this  table,  although,  for  Instance,  the  gradu- 
ate engineer  whoae  father  was  a  aelf-caploycd  tailor  would  usually  be  re- 
garded as  experiencing  up-moblllty .)   Ihua,  both  origin  and  destination  for 
the  down-OK>bllea  lay  within  what  has  been  called  the  "alddle  suss";  the 
significance  In  the  lives  of  the  respondents  of  the  shift  across  the  status 
line  la  open  to  question. 

AiMther  facet  of  occupation  polled  waa  satisfaction  with  the  Job-- 
In  tenaa  of  occupational  aaplratlons.  Hespondents  were  aaked:  "Kaa  there 
bean  any  particular  line  of  work  you  have  always  wanted  to  do  rather  than 
the  kinds  of  Joba  you  actually  have  doneT" 

TABUI  14 
OCCOPATIOHAI.  ASPUATIONS 

■o  dealre  for  different  occupation     20 
Different  occupation  desired  20 

lot  ascertained^  H 

35 

Bconoolc  research;  medicine  (2);  builder;  acchanlcal  engineering  (2); 
organize  clubs  and  programs;  experimental  work  in  chemisty,  electronics, 
and  Inventiona;  foreatry;  mechanical  inventor;  teaching  (3);  recreational 
work;  farmer;  foreign  language  work;  writer;  radio  and  electronlca;  elec- 
trical engineer. 

Alaoat  all  of  thaae  cases  were  In  the  preliminary  interviews,  where  this 
question  was  not  asked. 
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l\tm   dcalrcd  occupaclona  are  about  cvanly  apllt  between  technical  and  non- 
cachnlc«l  ftclda;  dlaregardlng  the  large  group  of  "not  aacertalned,"  about 
••  many  ex -Technocrat a  liked  their  occupatlona  aa  preferred  to  do  aoae- 
thtng  elae. 

Thia  in  turn  aay  be  related  to  aomethlng  which  might  be  called  oc- 
cupational stability  or  conaiatency.   That  la,  one's  work  history  may  be 
■arked  by  many  Job  cKanges,  utilizing  different  types  of  skills,  and  evalu- 
ated at  different  status  levels  by  society,  or  It  may  be  aiarked  by  rela- 
tively few  Job  changea  between  similar  klnda  of  work. 

TABLE  IS 
OCCUPATIONAL  CARlKt  PATTERN 


Conalatant 
Inconaiatenc 
■ot  aacartalnad 


About  a  quarter  of  the  raapondenta  experienced  pronounced  inconsla- 
tmncy   or  dlacootlnulty  in  their  Job  careers.   (A  recent  atudy  has  found 
about  34  per  cent  "dlaorderly"  career  pactama  among  occupations  roughly 
coaparabl*  to  th«  onaa  moat  important  hara.  Whether  the  apparently  mora 
•t«bl«  histories  of  tha  cx-Technocrata  ia  a  genuine  difference,  or  due  to 
■or*  latcnaive  and  aophlstlcated  Job-hiatory  material  in  the  other  study, 
or  to  the  qucstionabla  representativeness  of  the  currant  sample,  is  un- 
known.) 

A  final  Important  characteriatlc  of  occupation  is  tha  level  of  un- 

Harold  L.  Wllensky,  "Orderly  Careers  and  Social  Participation:  The 
Impact  of  Work  Hlatory  on  Social  Integration  in  the  Middle  Mass,"  American 
SoctoloKlcal  Review.  26  (August.  1961),  Table  1,  p.  526. 


Kiddle 

Working 

Class 

Class 

IS 

26 

6 

7 

0 

21 

1 
34 
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•■ploymcnt,  particularly  since,  In  chla  Inatance,  a  dcpreaslon-parlod 

ent  la  balng  atudled. 

TABLE  16 
UFORTED  SPAN  OP  UNXMPUIYMBNT 


Lcaa  than  one  year  3 

Otaa  to  five  year*  7 

Six  to  ten  year*  2 

"during  depreaslon"  U 

Kxtcnt  not  ascertained  6 

Hone  30 

Not  ascertained  3 
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Soaewhat  unexpected  Is  the  fact  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  individuals 
•ctlva  In  an  organization  concerned  with  draatlc  economic  reconstruction, 
operating  In  a  milieu  of  large-seal*  and  persistent  unemployment,  do  not 
report  that  Chay  themselves  were  unemployed. 

In  concluding  this  presentation  of  occupational  data,  two  dlffarant 
pictures  might  be  drawn,  depending  in  part  on  Inferences  which  can  not 
readily  be  demonstrated  by  the  material  concretely  available,  and  in  part 
on  Che  theoretical  position  of  the  analyst.  On  the  one  hand,  many  of  the 
respondenta  might  seem  to  be  a  atable,  career-satisfied  portion  of  the 
upper  working  class,  whose  ordinariness  and  aeemlng  lack  of  traiaaatic  social 
damage  raises  questions  as  to  their  involvement  with  Technocracy.  On  the 
other  hand,  thia  very  "stability"  (with  some  possible  down-mobility)  could 
be  seen  aa  indicative  of  a  kind  of  treadmill  exiatence,  of  "going  nowhere 
fast,**  which  under  the  proper--if  as  yet  undetermlned--circumstanccs  might 
be  mobiliccd  into  social  discontent.   Discussion  of  these  implications  must 
be  deferred,  however,  until  the  next  chapter  which  attempts  to  characterice 
and  explain  the  technocracy  movement. 
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B*ald«a  athnlc  origin,  rallglon,  «nd  occupation,  education  la  obvl- 

oualy  a  crucial  "pag"  In  a  coaplax  aoclaty.   It  owy  alio  b«  aaamad  to  b« 

of  aoa*  laportanca  In  tha  background  of  paopla  Involved  In  a  aovcmant  with 

a  rathar  cooiplex  theoretical  or  Ideological  emphaala. 

TABLE  17 
TUMS  or  TOMAL   EDUCATION 


Seven  or  lea*  3 

Eight  II 

Mine  to  eleven  14 

Twelve  10 

Soae  college  10 

College  degree  4 

Graduate  or  profeaalonal  degree  4 
■ot  aacertalned  _1 
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laported  education  la  dlatrlbuted  aa  one  vould  expect  froo  the  occupational 
and  aoclal  claaa  of  the  reapondenta.  About  SO  per  cent  had  leaa  than  a 
coapleted  high  achool  education.   Later  Information  would  appear  to  aupport 
aa  Inference  which  can  be  made  from  tha  Ideology  Icaelf,  namely,  that  ac- 
tive Technocrata  were  people  for  whom  education,  or.  In  a  broader  aanaa, 
intellectually  ordering  the  world  about  tham,  waa  an  Important  goal.  Thia 
Inference  la  alao  aupported  by  tha  fact  that  laaa  than  one-third  (17  caaaa) 
of  tha  reapondenta  reported  taking  no  educational  work  In  addition  to  their 
formal  achool Ing.  All  the  reat  had  undertaken  aome  kind  of  corraapondcaca 
couraea,  night  achool,  axtenalon  or  apprentice  training  program,  with  con- 
tent evenly  divided  between  technical  and  non-technical  aubjecta  and  In- 
tercata. 

A  final  Important  characterlatlc  of  a  aoclal  aggregate  la  Ita  ag« 
(Table  18).   Here,  the  Important  figure  la  the  age  at  which  tha  reapondenta 
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TABU  18 
An  AT  TDIB  or  JOINING  TSCHNOCRACT 


Undar  21  years  2 

21-30  13 

31-40  12 

41  -   JO  20 

91   -  60  10 

61  and  over  0 

Mot   aacertalned  _2 

J9 


Joined  Technocracy  Inc.   Rather  markedly.  If  the  data  are  not  groaaly  un- 
representative. Technocracy  Inc.  actlvista  were  predominantly  neither 
youthful  rebels  nor  discarded  elders,  but  rather  people  right  In  the  midst 
of  (socially  defined)  adult  or  mature  rolaa. 

la  suonary,  th«  activist  type  of  Technocrat  capped  by  the  interviews 
•nd  questionnaires  was  native  born  of  native  parents,  from  •  Protestant  fan- 
lly  but  with  little  or  no  religious  interest  or  preference  himself.  About 
40  years  of  age  when  he  Joined  Technocracy  Inc.,  he  was  probably  a  cachai- 
cally  skilled  worker  with  sooewhat  less  than  a  high  school  education.  His 
occupational  career,  at  least  superficially,  had  probably  been  rather 
•table,  and  he  was  about  as  likely  to  be  aatisfied  with  that  career  aa  dis- 
satisfied, with  fairly  good  chances  of  having  avoided  prolonged  unemployaent . 
itlae  during  hia  occupational  career  he  had  probably  been  a  labor  unloo 
ber,  and  was  more  likely  to  have  been  active  Chan  inactive  la  union  af- 
fairs; ho  waa  almost  as  likely  to  have  held  a  union  office  as  to  have  ro- 
SMlned  In  Che  rank  and  file.   (It  has  been  noted  Chac  35  of  99  respondeaca 
were  males.  This  does  noc  accurately  reflect  the  sex  rado  la  the  orgaai- 
catioa.  Where  both  husband  and  wife  had  beea  Technocrats,  Che  Interview  or 
questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  husband.   Both  persona  were  noc  polled. 
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M  It  »«•  f«lt  that,  dum   to  th«  null  total  ■,  aor*  attltudlaal  cluatarlng 
would  b«  obtained  than  would  hold  If  only  on*  rcapondent  par  faally  war* 
takan.   Of  tha  32  la  who  ware  narrlad  at  the  tlaa  thay  were  Technocrata, 
about  half  (27)  had  ■pouaea  who  were  alao  active  lo  the  organization.) 
Political  Soclalltatlon 

Civan  our  "typical  Technocrat"  of  the  "hard  core"  variety,  the  next 
qucatlon  la  to  determine  how  and  why  he  becaa*  Involved  In  the  aoveaent. 
The  qucatlon  of  hla  "political  aoclallsatlon"  la  eapeclally  Intriguing  In- 
aaauch  aa  Technocracy  Inc.  defined  Itself  a*  a  totally  new  kind  of  aova- 
■ant,  with  no  tlaa  or  tradltlona  connecting  It  with  older  patterna  of  radi- 
cal dlsaent.  The  conaenaua  of  current  empirical  workers  In  this  area  aeciBa 
to  b«  that  political  identlflcatlona  and  attltudea  are  derived  fairly  early 
and  conalatently  from  one's  family.  Most  of  these  studies  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  majority,  orthodox,  Republican-Democratic  affiliation,  how- 
aver,  and  with  broad  sets  of  attitudes  regarded  as  "liberal"  or  "conaerva- 
tlva."   One  atudy  of  ex-Coanunlsts  reported  that  for  all  four  countries 
studied,  "the  largest  single  group  of  respondents  came  from  laft-wlng  family 
backgrounds,"  but  that  this  was  somewhat  less  so  for  American  party  workers. 
The  American  data  from  this  study  are  reproduced  below. (Table  19). 

Our  mall  questionnaires  to  former  Technocrata  asked  for  Indications 
of  tha  degree  of  Intereat  In  political  and  economic  Ideas  held  by  the  re- 
spondent's father,  for  a  claaslf Icstlon  of  his  political  Ideas  In  left- 
right  categories,  and  for  the  kinds  of  political  parties  with  which  he 
was  most  sympathetic.  Somewhat  the  sama  Information  was  elicited,  although 
with  less  precision.  In  the  preliminary  Interviews. 

See  Herbert  Hyman,  Political  SoclallEatlon  (Glencoe.  Illinois:  The 
Free  Press,  19S9),  for  stmaarlcs  of  the  field. 
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tABU  19 
rOUTICAL  ATniUDB  OF  PAKENTS  OF  KX-COKMUNISTS* 


Caanmlat 

61 

Other   left 

Liberal 

Conacrvativ* 

Indifferent 

Unknown 

1001 

* 

Gabriel    A.    ALaond.    line   Appeals 

of   Conniunlsin    (Prli 

TABLB  20 
POLITICAL   IMTERJEST  AHD  ORIENTATION  OF  RESPONDENTS'    FATHERS 


Fathcr'a   Intereat   In  " 

Political 

FDlitical    Party  Ultb   Which 

and  Economic    Idea  a  and 

Bventa" 

Father  waa  Moat   Sympathetic 

Vary  Intcreated 

16 

Republican                            13 

Hora   than  average 

7 

Democratic                            IS 

Average 

14 

Soclallat  or  Soclal- 

Very  little         ^ 

10 

lat  Ubor                          3 

Rot  aacertalnad 

12 

■one                                           6 

39 

Other                       ^                3 
■ot  aacertained                14 

^ather'a   Political   and 

Kconoolc    Ideaa 

39 

Conaarvatlve 

19 

Liberal   or  progreaalve          20 

Radical  or  aociallac 

5 

Rot  aacertained* 

IS 
39 

The  relatively  high  proportion  of  "not  aacertained"   reaponaea   la   largely 
due   to   the   Inpreciaion  of   the   initial   interviewing.      Several  caaea   in 
which  the   father  died  when  R  waa  a  child,   or   in  which  he  could  not  re- 
call  the   father'a  poaitlon,   aa  well   m»  blank   itema,   are  of  courae  alao 
Included. 


It   la  quite  clear  that  alaoat  all  of   the  reapondenta  did  not  camm 
ham  radical  or  aoclallat  faaillea.     About  half  had  father*  whoa  tb«y  ra- 
gardcd  aa  having  a  relatively  high  degree  of  Intereat   in  political  and  aco- 
•onlc  affalra,   but   thla   la  difficult   to   interpret.      Reaponaea   to  coafMrable 
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quastlon*  ar*  aot  avallabU,  and  atudlaa  aaoa  to  ahow  a  coaplax  and  aaibl- 
Suoua  ralatlonahlp  batwean  parental  Incaraat  and  political  participation.^ 
If  "llbaral"  prafarancaa  can  ba  taken  to  Indicate  not  an  orthodoxy  but  an 
opamlndcdneaa  to  ideaa  of  change,  again  about  half  of  the  reapondenta 
would  have  been  predlapoaed  by  their  faolllea  to  look  for  new  aolutlona 
to  economic  problema. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  what  had  arouaed  or  directed  Intereata 
into  the  area  of  economic  and  •oclal  change,  reapondenta  were  aaked:  "When 
and  how  did  you  flrat  develop  an  Intereat  In  economic  and  aoclal  problaaaT 
What  aade  you  atart  thinking  about  theaa  thlngaT"   Several  dlmenalona  or 
fraaea  of  reference  emerged  In  the  repllaa.   After  aooe  frultleaa  afforta 
to  aeparat*  then  out  In  coding,  they  were  combined  again  In  a  notion  of  the 
agency  or  altuatlon  which  atlmulated  the  Intereat  of  the  reapondenta.  From 
thalr  own  reporta,  family  or  peraonal  economic  hardahlp  appeara  to  have 
baan  aoat  Important,  followed  cloaely  by  contact  with  radical  organlsatlona 

TABLE  21 

ACKNCT  STIMULATING  RESPOMSOTT'I  LNTERKST 
XM   SOCIAL  AND  BCONCHIC  PtOBLQU 


Family 

School 

Booka,  reading  matter 

ladlcal,  reform  organlzatlona,  indlvlduala 

Faraonal  or  family  economic  hardahlp 

Parcalvad  economic  hardahlp  of  othera 

"Alwaya  Intareated" 

Other 

lo  Intereat  prior   to  Technocracy 

■ot  aacertalned 


Ibid.,   pp.   8J-87. 
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or  individuals.   <^llcatlvely,  the  singl*  most  important  motivating  per- 
ception waa  that  of  economic  injuatlcc  or  laequality--povcrty  In  the  midst 
of  riches,  unemployment  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Given  an  Interest  in  economic  matters,  were  these  Technocrats- to-be 
attracted  to  any  particular  kind  of  reform  or  radical  movement  prior  to 
their  Technocratic  experienceT   If  so,  what  did  they  do  about  it — read 
literature,  go  to  meetings,  discuss  it  with  their  friends,  or  actively  be- 
come Involved  with  a  party  or  other  organized  group?   TVe  replies  to  ques- 
tions in  this  area  can  be  sumnarized  as  shown  in  Table  22. 

TABLE  22 

POLITICAL-SOCIAL  CHANCB   INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 
PRIOR  TO  TGCHMOCHACY 

Interests 

Soclallat*  18 

IWW/Syndlcallsm  1 

R>pullst  or  Progressive  3 

Monetary  reform  2 
Moderate,  douKratlc  reform  "within 

Che  system"  4 

rase lam  1 

Incerasted,  but  not  in  any  one  group 

or  specific  set  of  ideas  16 

Little  or  no  interest  prior  to  Technocracy      9 

■oc  ascertained  i 


39 


iUrtlvitles 


Studied,  read,  talked,  went  to  meetings  31 

Actively  supported  sn  organization  6 

Little  or  no  activity  prior  to  Technocracy  -  IS 

■oc  ascertained  _^ 

*  S9 
Coded  only  when  the  term  explicitly  used  by  respondent. 

A  pattern  aeeBS  to  have  emerged;  because  of  personal  or  family  eco- 
nomic suffering,  or  contact  with  radical  ideas  (which  would  only  appeal  If 
injustice  or  hardship  were  perceived),  an  interest  in  economic  and  social 
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problou  waa  arouaad.   But  thla  Incaraat  waa  aa  apt  to  remain  vagua  and 
dlffuaa  aa  It  waa  to  bccona  fixed  upon  any  apaclflc  program  of  change. 
Where  an  explicit  Identification  waa  made.  It  tended  to  be  aoclallat.   But 
•xcept  for  the  handful  of  extremely  actlv*  people,  the  Intereat  In  aoclal- 
lam  (or  other  theorlea)  waa  confined  to  reading  and  talking,  rather  than 
organlced  action  of  aooe  kind.   And  a  atrong  minority,  while  apparently 
concerned  with  economic  problems,  was  not  attracted  to  the  search  for  a 
aolutlon  before  encountering  Technocracy  Inc.   (nils  group  would  Include 
a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  total  If  the  "not  ascertained"  were  Included.) 
Thua,  before  becoming  Technocrats,  the  respondents  seemed  to  possess  a 
free-floating  potential  for  social  discontent,  of  varying  degreea  of  aall- 
•nce,  which  apparently  waa  unable  to  be  capitalized  upon  by  the  existing 
■oclallst  movement  or  partlea.   (The  alx  active  party  aupportera  were  very 
•cclva  Indeed:  one  had  been  In  the  Socialist  Party  for  over  30  yeara  and 
had  bean  a  local  candidate  for  office,  another  had  been  an  SP  aupportar  for 
20  yaara;  the  IW  was  represented  by  an  editor  of  Its  Journal  who  had  bean 
a  membar  for  14  yeara,  and  by  another  three  or  four  year  member  who  had 
•lao  briefly  belonged  to  the  Soclallat  Partyi  a  Swedish  Social  D^ocrat  and 
•  life-long  aupportar  of  tha  Democratic  Party  complete  the  Hat.)  Pother 
•vldence  for  thla  louge  la  the  fact  mentioned  earlier  that  moat  of  the  re- 
spondents did  not  became  Technocrata  until  their  mature  years. 

It   thalr  atablllty  over  a  period  of  yeara  may  be  assumed,  social 
claaa  perceptions  may  give  acme  final  clues  to  the  pre-Ttchnocracy  attltudea 
of  th«  reapondents.  Again,  to  get  at  frames  of  reference,  open-ended  quea- 
tlons  ware  used.  After  the  opening  quaatloni  "It  la  often  aald  that  people 
belong  to  one  claaa  or  another.  What  do  you  think  are  the  claaaes  In  AaMrl- 
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can  •oclccyT"  raapondcnts  were  aakcd  to  which  cl«*»  they  belonged,  and  to 
describe  the  "kind*  of  people"  In  each  claaa  they  had  naaed. 

These  questions  were  taken  froa  a  atudy  done  In  Austrslla  by  8.B. 
Haoaond.   Findings  there  Indicated  that  the  kind  of  class  fraaework  saen 
by  respondents  was  related  to  their  sc If -placement .   Thus,  those  who  saw 
a  "hierarchical"  framework  (upper,  alddle,  lower;  rich,  olddle,  poor)  tended 
to  see  themselves  In  the  middle  class,  while  all  those  who  thought  In  terma 
of  a  "conflict"  scheme  (capitalists,  workers)  saw  themselves  as  working 
class.   Respondents  having  a  "composite"  view  (upper,  middle,  working) 
divided  almost  evenly  between  working  and  middle  class  Identification. 
Since  the  present  study  deals  with  people  who  had  been  recruited  Into  a 
non-Marxian  oiovement  which  did  not  stress  class  factors,  It  was  thought 
that  an  attempt  to  elicit  their  cognitive  social  claas  frameworks  might 
be  revealing. 

Iba  somH  number  of  cases  did  not  permit  a  precise  following  of 
Hamond's  categories.   Instead,  only  two  distinctions  were  oMdet  those  who 
•aw  three  or  more  levels,  strata,  or  claae  groups,  and  those  who  saw  only 
two.  That  this  may  be  roughly  equivalent  to  combining  Hammond's  "hlerar- 
cblal"  and  "composite"  categories  and  contrasting  them  with  th«  "conflict" 
category  is  suggested  by  the  results.   (A  ssull  minority  did  not  think  In 
•conomlc  classes,  but  In  terms  of  what  have  hare  bean  labelled  "Intellec- 
tual classes,"  e.g.,  "those  who  think  for  themselves  and  those  who  don't.") 

Several  Inferences  oMy  be  made  from  the  Information  In  Teble  23. 
First,  while  there  seema  to  be  an  awareness  of  social  classes  as  categories 

S.B.  Hamaond,  "Stratification  In  an  Australian  City,"  In  C.K.  Swan- 
son,  T.M.  Hewcoob,  and  K.L.  Hartley  (eds.).  Readings  In  Social  PsycholoRV 
(lew  Yorki  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  19S2) ,  pp.  288-299. 
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TABLE  23 
CUtff  COMSCIOUSNXSS   AND   SRUT- lODTrUlCATIOH 


rr«m«>   of   K<tT«oc«  Total  Self-  Identification 

U       Inter-   j^     Not  A«- 

Iconoalc  Claaaet  ^^         mediate  certalned 

3  or  more  lavaU  19       0       12      3        4 

2  levels  14       1—11       2 

Intellectual  Clasae*  5 

Other  2 

No  clasaes,  or  claaaei  very 

vague  or  fluid  In  America      9 
Rot  aacertalned  J£ 

59 

Of  these,  three  Identified  themaelvea  aa  "thlnkera"  aa  opposed  to  "non- 
thlnkers";  two  respondents  did  not  place  themselves  In  one  of  these 
categories. 

differing  in  econoalc  function  and  rewards,  there  does  not  seca  to  be  strong 
class-consc lousness  In  the  Marxian  sense  of  a  strong  identification  with  an 
•xplolcad  struggle  group.  Those  respondents  who  dlchotoalsed  the  class 
structure,  about  a  quarter  of  the  total,  almoat  unanUaously  aaslgnad  thea- 
•alves  to  the  lass  fortunate  half  ("haves"  and  "have  note",  chosen  by  eight 
respondents,  was  the  set  of  labels  most  often  used).   But  those  who  aaw  more 
levels  in  the  clasa  structure  tended  to  place  theaaelves  in  lntera«dl«ta, 
and  hence  by  Implication,  less-exploited  categories.   (This  does  not  aean 
that  the  claaa  atructure  Itaelf  was  viewed  neutrally,  however,  as  the  labels 
naed  by  one  respondent  aptly  conveyi  "acun,  laborers,  workers,  professionals 
and  businessmen,  bankera  and  manufacturers,  the  wealthy  unemployed."  And  the 
theme  recurred  that  a  class  system  waa  an  undesirable  byproduct  of  the  Price 
•ystem.)  Iccalllng  that  the  writer  renked  34  of  the  S3  mala  reapondents, 
about  60  per  cent,  as  "working  claas,"  the  perceptions  of  ■oclat  class  would 
seem  to  reflect  an  attitude  which  Is  critical  of  the  capltallat  or  price 
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•yataa  ••  a  whola,  rather  Chan  on*  which  la  baaad  on  Identification  with 

working  claaa  Intareata. 

Attractiona  and  fercepttons  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

An  attempt  waa  >ade  to  Investigate  directly  the  attractiona  that 
Technocracy  Inc.  nuat  have  held  In  order  to  tranalate  into  organized  affili- 
ation what  we  have  characterized  as  a  rather  free-floating  potential  dis- 
content.  A  series  of  other  questions  alao  provides  Insights  into  those  aa- 
pacta  of  the  organization  and  Its  ideology  which  were  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  Ita  adherence. 

Perhaps  aurprlalngly ,  In  light  of  their  prior  Interest  In  aoclallat 
Ideaa,  vary  few  respondents  linked  technocracy  with  socialism  whan  asked 
directly  about  Ch*  accracdona  of  che  movement.   Only  three  out  of  a  total 
of  81  reaponsas  (mora  than  one  response  waa  Cabulaced  per  reapondenc)  could 
b*  placed  In  Cha  category  "seemed  an  Improved  form  of  aoclallam."  By  far, 
the  "atcracdon"  mosc  explicitly  brought  to  mind  waa  the  engineering,  sclan- 
Clclc,  rational,  or  "aanslblc"  approach  of  Technocracy  Inc.  The  preaenca  of 
•  daflnlta,  bluaprlntad  oMthod  of  operating  the  new  society  waa  also  fre- 
quently aantlonad.   Both  of  these  characteristica  of  the  Ideology  were  fra- 
quantly  stresaad  In  official  literature,  and  thua  may  have  bean  moat  readily 
recalled. 

To  try  to  aharpen  or  specify  the  attractions  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
raspondenta  were  asked  how  they  happened  to  Join  it  rather  than  soma  other 
•oveaant  or  organization.  Apparently  thia  waa  a  difficult  quaation  to  an- 
swer— the  total  nimbar  of  rcsponsea  waa  somewhat  laaa  than  the  prevloua 
quaation,  and  the  combined  number  of  people  unable  to  answer  or  only  able 
to  expreaa  the  feeling  that  somehow  Technocracy  waa  unique.  In  a  claaa  by 
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npLiciTur  PKiccrvED  AmAcnoKS  op  TBCHmciAcr  luc. 


Sclantlflc,  engineering,  etc.  approach  30 

A  definite  plan  of  operation  14 

A  BOre  equitable  meane  of  41atrlbutlon  8 
Other  apeclflc  feature*  of  the  plan  (high 
•tandard  of  living,  education,  leisure, 

elimination  of  waste,  etc.)  9 

Education,  analysis,  fact-finding  8 

An  Improved  form  of  socialism  3 

The  quality  of  the  membership  4 

Other  3 

IT* 

No  response  or  not  ascertained  3 
* 
Total  responses  coded 


Ittelf,  was  about  as  large  as  the  one  most  frequent  response.   Aa  one  indi- 
vidual put  It:  "Mo  other  movement  had  quite  what  I  was  looking  for."  The 
«osc  frequent  single  response  may  help  to  explain  why  somewhat  socialistic- 
ally  inclined  people  were  attracted  to  Technocracy:  its  explicit  proposals 
for  •  solution  to  economic  probleaa.   Socialism  may  have  been  perceived  •• 
preeentlng  criticisms  of  capitalism,  but  as  being  overly  vague  «•  to  a 
workable  substitute.  Also  of  interest  is  tha  fact  that  mention  of  the  noa- 
political  approach  occurs  less  frequently  than  might  have  been  predicted  if 
the  organisation's  "populist"  appeals  were  of  central  importance  to  the 
■embers. 

l«tar  in  the  interviews  or  questionnaires,  attractions  or  appeals 
were  again  tapped,  by  asking  for  "the  best,  most  worthwhile  aspects  of  Tech- 
nocracy."  (The  frame  of  reference  was  deliberately  left  vague:  in  this  and 
a  reciprocal  question,  the  K  could  reply  in  terms  either  of  ideology  or  or- 
ganitation,  a  point  which  will  be  subsequently  covered.)   Here,  two  things 
are  clearly  operating:  the  Impact  of  th«  study  classes  and  the  study  course 
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lABUt  2S 

WHT  RXSPONDENT  JOINED  TECHNOCRACY 
RATHU  THAN  ANOTHER  ORGANIZATION 


The  definite,  •peclflc  economic  "■oluclon";  a 

plan  of  social  operation  16 

Unique;  nothing  else  like  Technocracy  9 

Scientific,  rational,  factual  approach  9 

The  best  explanation  or  education  7 

Non-polltlcal  approach  7 

Other  12 

60* 

Mo  response  or  not  ascertained  9 
* 
Total  responses  coded 


boolc--ln  general  the  "education"  the  Technocrat  received  through  his  mem- 
b«rshlp--and  the  economic  reform  goals  of  the  Ideology:  abundance  for  all, 
•conoalc  security,  "equality,"  education,  and  "hisnan  welfare." 

TABLE  26 


PflCKIVED  "BEST,  MOST  WORTHWHILE" 
ASPECTS  OF  TECHNOCRACY 


Iducatlonal  Procedure 

Intellectual  stimulation;  education,  etc.  17 

Ideology 

"The  Body  of  Itiought"  (the  total  Ideology)  8 

Scientific,  engineering,  etc.  approach  10 

The  economic  analysis  of  the  price  system  i 
Specific  goals:  abundance,  security,  education, 

•quality,  etc.  16 

Oth«r  10 

66^ 

Ho  response  or  not  ascertained  9 

Tbcal  responses  coded 

Earlier  In  this  study,  three  basic  appeals  of  Technocracy  Inc.  have 
been  hypothesized:  (1)  materialist-rationalist,  or  "scientific";  (2)  social 
welfare  or  aoclallat;  and  (3)  natlvlst  or  populist.  At  this  point — and  for 
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thla  group  of  •x-Technocrat« — th«  first  two  lecm  to  b*  atrongly  In  opera- 
tion, with  mora  axpllclt  awaraneas  of  tha  aatarlallat-ratlonallat  appaal. 
Whlla  It  nay  ba  antlrely  due  to  a  blaa  of  unknown  extent  caused  by  tha 
particular  group  of  respondents.  It  would  seem  significant  that  there  waa 
not  a  alngle  response  to  all  of  the  open-ended  questions  which  lauded 
Technocracy  because  It  was  "patriotic,"  "native  American,"  "not  an  alien 
ideology,"  etc. — responses  which  would  have  been  anticipated  on  the  basis 
of  tha  populist  appeal.   Other  questions  also  bear  on  this  matter,  atKl 
attempta  were  made  to  ferret  out  "authoritarianism"  as  well.   Before  turn- 
ing to  them,  one  mora  point  can  ba  nMda  In  regard  to  attraction  to  Tech- 
nocracy. 

It  la  popularly  assumed  that  radical  or  deviant  political  response 
varies  directly  with  economic  deprivation.   Whlla  this  may  be  true  for  mass 
action,  studlea  of  aoclal  movement  seem  to  Indicate  that  thla  la  not  the 
case  for  early  partlclpanta,  cadre,  and  leadership  elements.  They  are 
•eldoa  asMng  the  moat  deprived  segments  of  the  population.   This  general 
notion  secaa  to  hold  true  In  the  preaeat  atudy.   A  broad  open-ended  queation 
«MS  aaked  about  the  respondent's  life  situation  at  the  time  he  Joined  Tech- 
nocracy.  ("At  the  time  you  Joined  Technocracy,  what  was  your  life  like? 
What  were  you  doing,  how  were  you  living,  how  did  you  feel  ebout  lt7")   Ke- 
sponaea  were  arranged  In  categories  of  descending  order  of  deprivation 
(Table  27).  The  largest  group  rated  themselves  aa  secure,  satisfied  with 
their  life,  or  even  above  average  when  they  Joined  the  movement.  What 
secaa  to  have  been  operating,  therefore,  waa  not  deprivations  of  the  ao- 
sMnt,  but  rather  recalled  personal  or  family  deprivations  In  the  past,  and/ 
or  the  sufferings  of  others  during  tne  depression  In  a  context  of  "poverty 
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TABUK  27 
UFORTED  LIFE  CONDITIONS  AT  TIME  OF  JOINING 


Satlafactory ,  secure,  above  average  27 

Satiafactory ,  but  could  be  better  8 

bployed,  but  struggling,  getting  nowhere  11 
Unemployed  or  unable  to  provide  necessities  7 
Mot  ascertained  _6 
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Id  the  aldst  of  plenty."   In  the  words  of  one  respondent: 

It  was  Just  after  the  depression.   I  was  working  again 
then.   As  soon  as  CM  started  up,  I  got  work  doing  their 
electrical  work,  as  a  foreman.   I  was  working  but  I  had 
not  forgotten  the  depression,  the  question  why  I  couldn't 
work  when  I  was  able  to.   1  don't  know  whether  to  uae  the 
term  'bitterness'  or  what--I  don't  think  that's  exactly 
Che  right  word.   But  society  had  denied  me  the  right  to 
educate,  feed,  end  clothe  myself  and  my  family.   It  had 
forced  me  to  be  a  derelict  for  a  time  when  I  was  capable 
of  performing  a  service.   I  was  curious  to  know  why  so- 
ciety didn't  function  correctly.   I  Imagine  I  became  In- 
terested because  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Technocracy  Inc.  end  Authoritarianism 

Because  of  the  organizational  structure,  elements  In  its  propaganda 
appeals,  and  early  dissociation  from  the  "liberal"  Continental  Conalttee  on 
Technocracy,  the  question  of  Technocracy  Inc.'s  authorltarlanlam  becomes 
central.   (It  la  also  essential  for  the  final  comparison  with  contemporary, 
eoopeting  extra-parliamentary  movements.  Communism  and  Fascism.)   Hie  state- 
■enta  and  actions  of  Howard  Scott  have  been  sumoarlsed  In  preceding  chap- 
ters, as  have  the  perceptions  of  elements  of  the  public  and  the  rival  Con- 
tinental Cooslttee.   Questions  which  might  be  asked  about  the  membership 
of  Che  organisation  Itself  Include:  (1)  To  what  extent  were  authoritarian 
elementa  perceived  in  Technocracy  Inc.;  (2)  To  what  extent  were  membara 
attracted  to  the  organization  by  such  elements;  (3)  What  other  reactlona 
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An  «tt«mpc  waa  aade  to  tap  the  laportanc*  of  authoritarian  attltudaa 
and  predlspoaltlona  In  aaveral  waya:  by  tha  adnlnlatratlon  of  a  shortened 
varalon  of  atandardtscd  "f'-Scalm   Itema,  b>  analyzing  the  anawers  to  open- 
anded  qucationa  dealing  with  (elected  aspecia  of  Technocracy  Inc.  and  It* 
program,  and  by  questions  on  social  structure  and  problems.   Tha  writer 
feels  that  least  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  Scale  responses  for  at 
least  two  reasons  (in  addition  to  the  ever-present  "sampling"  question): 
(1)  Since  semantic  analysis  was  part  of  a  Technocrat's  training,  most  re- 
spondents were  highly  suspicious  of  the  Items,  complained  that  they  mad* 
no  acnse,  Inalstcd  on  writing  In  qualifications,  etc.,  and  (2)  among  aome 
•oclal  scientists  there  la  a  growing  faallng  that  the  whole  procedure  may 
b«  Invalid  when  uaed  on  working-class,  lass  formally-educated  respondents. 
For  what  Interest  It  auy  possess,  however,  a  comparison  has  bean  mada  ba- 
twaan  the  responses  of  the  ex-Tec hnoc  rata  and  a  group  of  UAW  oiembera. 
Bealdaa  comparing  raaponaea  of  our  entlra  aggregate,  those  of  working  claaa 
•X- Tec hnoc rat a  were  aeparated  out,  aa  It  waa  fait  they  would  be  mora  alml- 
lar  to  the  UAW  sample.  Tuo   factora,  however,  muat  be  kept  In  mind  when 
making  comparisons:  even  the  Technocrat  working  class  respondents  have  a 
higher  educational  and  skill  level  than  tha  UAW  membera  (the  UAW  people 
war*  primarily  aemlskllled;  a  difference  In  the  categories  used  makaa  no 
direct  comparlaon  posalbla) ;  note  also  the  exaggerating  effect  of  parcan- 
Cagea  based  on  the  small  N  of  30  working  claaa  cx-Technocrata. 

Ihla  dlaparlty  in  formal  education  may  11a  behind  the  generally  laaa 
authorlatrlan  raaponaea  of  ex-Tec hnoc rat a  aa  compared  to  UAW  membera  (Table 
28).   Or  It  nay  b*  due  to  the  dlatlnctlva  Technocratic  education  received 

e.g.,  the  discussion  on  pp.  512-Sl)  of  Angus  Campbell  et .  al . .  Tha 
American  Voter  (Hew  Torkt  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1960). 
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1ABLB  JO 
UACnWS   TO  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION   PROGRAM 


y»Yorabl« 

Tak*  profit  out  of  war;  equallea  aacrlfice;  only 

fair  way  14 

Qulckaat,  aoat  afflclent  way  to  win  war  7 

Meana  of  aoclal  tranaltlon  3 

Approved:  reaaona  not  given,  other,  or  not 

aacartalned  17 


41 

Unfavorabla 

Too  dictatorial  2 

Would  auppreas  lolnorltlea  1 

A  dlatractlon  trom  the  baalc  program  2 

Unfavorablai  no  reaaona  given  X^ 

6 
Other 

Only  •  slogan,  tactic,  not  taken  aerloualy  by 

organization  or  public  3 

Too  advanced  an  Idea;  Impractical;  might  not 

have  worked  5 

• 

>ot  ascertained  4 

TOtal  cases  59 


TABLB  31 
UACTIOBS  TO  GKAT  CARS  AND  SUITS 


Favorable 

Advertising  or  symbollclng;  gave  organization 

prestige  21 

Equalising  effect  2 

Favorablei  reaaons  not  given,  other,  or  not 

ascertained  > 

31 
Unfavorable 

Peraooally  disliked  uniforms,  or  fascist,  totali- 
tarian flavor  aaaoclated  with  "shirts"  11 
fubllc  waa  antagonized,  or  given  faaclat  or  to- 
talitarian Impreaalon  3 
Unfavorablai  no  reasons  given                      ^ 

23 

■oc  ascertained  3 

Total  cases  S9 


MS 

mCKIVID  tOLE  OR  FUNCTION  OT  TBCHNOCRACY 


Educating  or  preparing  for  a   new  aociety,    for   social 

change,  for  a  high-energy  society  19 
Teaching,  analyzing  the  Ills  or  shortcomings  of  pre- 
sent society  13 
"Education";  not  specified  \t 
building  the  nucleus  of  a  mass  oioveaient  3 
Not  ascertained  4 

59 


Since,  ilka  tha  other  questions,  these  were  "open-ended,"  tha  appar- 
•nt  franea  of  rcfarence  used  by  the  respondents  or  the  aspects  of  the  vari- 
ous matters  which  wera  uppermost  In  thalr  minds  should  have  been  elicited. 
A  rather  striking  pattern  of  what  might  b«  called  "non-authoritarian  but 
not  anti-authoritarian"  responses  seema  to  be  present.   Whether  this  signi- 
flaa  a  aechanism  of  repression  or  rationaliracion  in  operation,  or  an  out- 
look In  which  an  authoritarian  dimension  was  simply  Irrelevant  can  only  be 
•peculated  upon.  Thus,  Total  Conscription  was  almost  unanimously  endorsed, 
but  tot   reasons  of  fairness  or  equalizing  sacrifice  In  wartia*.  Only  one 
parson  critically  mentioned  the  anti-"allan"  elamenta  in  the  program;  but 
nalthar  wera  there  any  responses  lauding  tha  elimination  of  "foreign"  or 
"non-AsMrlcan"  groups  as  a  positive  aspect  of  Total  Conscription.  And  ap- 
parently Total  Conscription  was  accepted  at  its  face  value--as  a  fair  and 
■or*  afflclent  proposal  for  winning  the  war.  Only  three  people  brought 
out  the  essentially  tactical  nature  of  the  program,  and  they  had  all  indi- 
cated considerable  reflection  on  the  history  of  Technocracy  Inc.  and  It* 
nature  as  a  social  movemant.  The  relatively  high  proportion  who  reacted 
unfavorably  to  tha  gray  cars  and  suits  is  ondoubtedly  a  reflection  of  tha 
fact  that  most  of  these  respondents  were  dissidents  who  had  lined  up  against 
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Icott  and  his  pollclas  In  th«  19A8-49  apUt.   Recalling  th«  nimbar  who 
actually  wor«  gray  aulta  or  had  thalr  cars  palncad,  howevar.  It  laay  ba 
assuaad  that  thalr  doubts  must  althar  hava  baan  supprassed  whlla  thay  wera 
actlva  in  tha  organisation,  or  in  fact  davaloped  during  or  aftar  thalr  da- 
partura  froo  it.  Again,  howevar,  it  is  significant  that  thosa  who  approvad 
•uch  davlces,  saw  than  Innocantly  enough  as  advertising  or  "symbol icing." 
■o  paramilitary  responses,  such  as  stressing  the  effect  on  morale  or  dlscl- 
plina,  were  elicited,  the  closest  perhaps  being  one  statement  that  tha  cars 
and  suits  gave  Technocracy  Inc.  "an  air  of  efficiency."  Finally,  only  three 
paopla  recalled  Technocracy  Inc.  as  having  tha  function  of  organizing  a 
mass  ■ovemcnt--most  saw  it  as  an  "educational"  organisation. 

A  final  Indication  of  political  authoritarianism  was  sought  In  a 
•arias  of  quastlons  regarding  perceptions  of  social  structure,  social 
problems,  and  social  change  (to  be  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 
Qtaa  question  in  this  series  was:  "Are  there  any  organisations  or  groups  of 
paopla  which  you  think  ought  to  ba  curbed  or  raatrictcd  in  thalr  activities?" 
Xt  was  fait  that  this  might  tap  conventional  authoritarian  feelings  In  two 
ways.  First,  tha  desire  to  ban,  suppress,  or  restrict  disliked  elements  In 
■oclaty  Is  thought  to  ba  a  typical  authoritarian  response,  and  secondly, 
■•lactlon  of  a  particular  sat  of  targets  would  in  Itself  ba  revealing. 
A*  aaan  in  Table  33,  onca  again,  what  tha  writer  has  called  a  "non-authorl- 
tarlan  but  not  antl-authoritarlan"  pattern  seeau  to  predominate.  Nearly 
half  of  the  respondents  do  not  feel  thera  ara  groupa  which  should  ba  curbed 
or  restricted — but  the  large  proportion  of  "grounds  not  ascertained"  and 
thoaa  wa  hava  coded  as  grounds  of  inefflcacy  seem  to  indicate  that  this  Is 
not  a  burning  Issue.   (Tha  assumption,  incidentally,  is  again  being  made 
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TABLI  33 
ATTITUDU  TOUAU)  RESTRICTION  OP  CROUPS 


Group*  Which  Ought  to  Be  Curbad 

or  Reatrtcted 

Ho  groupi  should  be  restricted         27 
Od  civil  liberties  ground*  9 

On  ground*  of  Inelflcacy  6 

Oround*  not  Ascertained  12 

Soma  grou|>s  should  be  restricted       23 

Hot  aacertalned  _9^ 

Croups  Specified  for  Rettrtctlon 

Business  and  Finance  6 

Labor  union*  4 

HedUal  groups  (AMA)  4 

Km  Uux  Klan        ^  4 

Inclusive  categories  6 

Other  13 

37 

t«apoas«a  of  23  respondent*. 

K.g.^  "any  group  actually  doing  hana  to   the  body 
politic,"  "all    racketeering,    legal,    political, 
•coikmIc,   or  financial,"   "any   group   that   does 
not  nuctura   truth  and   freedom  of   thought,"  etc. 


of  •   stabl*  predlapo*ltlon--ona  which   la  being   tapped   In  a  post-Technocratic 
ph«s«  of  lifa  and  prcaumed  to  have  axlatad  in  tha  Technocratic  and  pra-Tech- 
aocratlc  periods.)     PVirthermora,    thoa*  who  think  •ooa  group*  *hould  b* 
curbed  or  r**trictcd  agraad  on  no  particular  *«t  of  villain*  a*  would  have 
boon  oxpacted  of  pooplo  who  view  hiatory  aa  conaplracy. 

Tho  point*  Juat  conalderod  fall   into  tha  conventional,   political 
notion*  of  authoritarlanlam.     Conaldering   tha   ideology  of  Technocracy   Inc., 
tho  quaatlon  alghc  bo  ralaed   If   tha  authoritarianlam  involvod  wa*  not  that 
of  tho  nativiat  olcment*   (which,  at   leaat   for   tho  people  w*  aurvoyad  aeaa 
l**a  important   than  In  the  writing*  of  Howard  Scott)   but  rathar  a  rigidity 
fixed  around  notlona  of   "acientlflc"  detexmlnlsm  and  "knowing   the   facta." 
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lb*  lltaratur*  of  th*  organlution  constantly  atraaaaa  th«  dlffarenca  b«- 
twaan  "facta"  and  "oplnlon">-cha  fomar,  of  couraa,  la  tha  rock-aolld  foun- 
dation of  Technocracy  Inc..  whlla  tha  lattar  la  tha  qulckaand  undarlylng 
all  aoral  and  aoclal  "phlloaophlas"  and  tha  Inaptneaa  of  damocracy.   Tbla 
poatura  would  saem  to  be  almllar  to  the  "laft  authorltarlaniao"  of  tha 
dogmatic  Marxlat  or  Comnunlst. 

Three  queatlona  should  have  tapped  tha  preaumed  appaal  of  "aclen- 
tlflc"  authority,  If  Indeed  It  exiited  ai  a  prominent  factor.   Our  ax-Tach- 
nocrata  were  aakedi  "What  were  the  klnda  of  thlnga  that  made  you  feal  that 
Tachnocracy  'couldn't  mlaa'  in  the  long  run?"  (a  queation  adopted  from  tha 
Alaond  at.  al.  atudy  of  Comnuniata) ,  "How  did  you  think  Technocracy 'a  pro- 
gram could  be  realized,  or  put  Into  effactt"  and  whether  Technocracy  waa 
perceived  aa  a  aucceaa  or  a  failure  *»   a  movaaant,  and  why. 

TABU  34 
mVITABIUTT  AHD  R£ALIZABILITT  07  TECHNOCRACY 


Why  Technocracy  "Couldn't  Mlaa" 

Scientific  or  correct  analyiia  18 
Accuracy  of  apaclflc  pradlctlona  or  elementa  In  tha 
analyala  (e.g.,  Incraaclng  mechanization,  abun- 
dance, energy  aourcea)  20 
Raver  fait  Technocracy  Inevitable  13 
Other  2 
Mot  aacertainad  4 

39 
Kaana  of  Realizing  Technocracy 'a  ProRram 

Will  be  Inatalled  by  country'a  laadera  when  price 

ayetem  collapaea  9 

Tha  people  will  demand  It  or  vote  It  In  12 

Through  gradual,  piecemeal  reform  8 
Znavltablai  "preaaurea  of  eventa,"  "no  altarnatlva," 

"complete  breakdown,"  etc.  10 

Uncertain,  dubloua,  "weakeat  part  of  program"  13 

Other  4 

Hot  aacartalnad  _l, 

39 
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TABIM  33 
FBCKIVD  "SUCCESS"  OK  "FAIUIRJB"  OF  TECHNOCRACT 


Succ«t«  or  Partial  Succe»» 

Pratented  Ideas  which  are  atUl  valid  or  appllcablt    13 
Educated  or  atlmulated  people  10 

Ponner  meobera  atlll  In  agreemanc  with  Ideaa  4 

OrganlEatlon  atlll  In  cxlatence  2 

Other  5 

Reaaona  not  aacertalned  5 

39 

Failure 

Deflclenclaa  of  CHQ  or  Scott  10 

Did  not  carry  out  Ita  plana  4 

Too  advanced;  could  not  win  public  aupport  4 

Too  mechanical  a  aoclal  dealgn  4 

Other  6 

Keaaona  not  aacertalned  _^ 

30 

■ot  aacertalned  whether  aucceaa  or  failure  3 

74* 

*Total  reaaona  coded 


About  a  quarter  of  the  respondents  report  that  they  never  had  feel- 
ings of  Inevitability  about  Technocracy 'a  theorlea--agaln,  a  reflection, 
probably,  of  the  compoaition  of  the  group  aurveyed.  And  there  seems  to 
heve  been  quite  a  bit  of  uncertainty  as  to  Just  how  Technocracy's  plans 
could  be  put  into  effect.  However,  even  among  these  subsequent  dissidents, 
the  "authority"  provided  by  a  doctrine  which  was  perceived  as  factual  and 
•clentific  provided  a  central  appeal.  Many  respondents  still  feel  that  the 
ideas  of  Technocracy  are  valid,  despite  disillusion  with  or  objection*  to 
the  organisation  of  Technocracy  Inc.  A  typical  reaponae  to  the  question 
•bout  inevitability  readsi 

The  fact  that  Technocracy 'a  design  for  the  distribution 
of  the  abundance  we  are  capable  of  producing  would  even- 
tually become  neceasary  aa  our  productive  capacity  con- 
tinued to  make  it  more  and  more  Impoaslble  to  operate  an 
economic  system  baaed  upon  the  valuea  of  acarcity. 
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And.  txom  another  raapondent,  ••  to  the  auccaaa  or  failure  of  technocracy 

aa  a  ■oveaent: 

A  llmltad  auccos.   It*  object  was  educational,  those 
that  received  its  message  will  never  forget  it. 

I  attll  believe  that  as  the  quantity  of  extraneous 
energy  Increases  the  price  system  ulU  find  Itself 
unable  to  cope  with  Che  distribution  of  goods,  in 
which  event  the  principles  that  Technocracy  has  been 
teaching  aay  have  to  be  applied. 

Here,  depending  on  the  predilections  of  the  analyat.  a  subtle  shad- 
ing from  doctrinal  "authoritarianism"  to  the  "True  Believer"  or  cognitive 
structuring  function  of  a  aocLal  movement  la  encountered.   The  utility  of 
an  Ideology  of  total  explanation  for  marginal  Indlvlduala,  threatened  aoclal 
groupa,  and  aocleclea  facing  unanticipated  problems  la  one  of  the  moat  fre- 
quently noted  charactcrlatlca  of  aoclal  aovaaanta.   In  aoo*  Interpretations 
It  aaauaes  the  atatua  of  a  key  explanatory  variable.   Although  tha  his- 
torical aatcrlal  already  aurveyed  clearly  ahowa  tha  eleaenta  of  faith  In 
a  coaprehenalvc  worldvlaw  within  which  all  Impinging  social  aventa  can  ba 
found  to  have  confirmatory  significance,  and  although  aoae  of  tha  Interview 
and  quaattonnalrc  aatarlal  ahowa  tha  attitude  usually  categorised  aa  fana- 
tical, thla  "true  believer"  aapect  of  the  aovesMnt  la  not  a  central  point 
of  interest  in  the  present  Interpretation.   Bvary  one  of  us  haa  sane  social 
fraae  of  reference,  viewpoint.  Ideology,  or  phlloaophy  which  gives  meaning 
to  eventa.   If  every  aoclal  movement  (and  rellgloua  cult)  tends  to  be 
marked  by  a  concentration  upon  formulating  and  promulgating  an  Ideology, 
It  doca  not  seem  too  fruitful  to  Invoke  the  process  as  explanatory  of  one 
moveasnt  as  against  another.   For  the  present  purposes  It  Is  sufficient 

E.g.,  Erie  iioffer.  The  True  Believer  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1931);  Hadlcy  Cantrll,  The  PsycholoRy  of  Social  Movements  (New  York:  John 
Wiley  and  Sona,  1941). 
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CO  not*  th«t  Tachnocracy  Inc.  doea  lodeed  fulfill  expaccaclona  lo  thla 
raapact.   Concentration  upon  th«  particular  content  of  the  fraoM  of  ra- 
farance,  which  haa  bean  attempted  lo  the  preceding  and  preaent  chaptcra, 
would  aeem  to  be  Bore  relevant. 
Technocracy  as  an  Ideolony-Centered  Moveaent 

While  ideology  la  found  in  all  auvements,  the  Ideological  factor 
aceoia  to  have  been  the  dominant  element  In  Technocracy.   In  other  words, 
understanding  or  explaining  the  aoclal  and  economic  world,  then  aligning 
oneself  with  Inevitable  tendenclea  of  change,  rather  than  rebelling  against 
the  social  order,  seems  to  characterize  Technocracy.   In  part,  this  Is 
explicitly  stated  In  the  Ideology  Itself:  "Technocracy  la  not  agitating 
(or  social  change  but  preparing  for  It."  Th*   activities  of  technocracy 
Inc.  (and  of  the  Continental  Committee)  cooalsted,  aa  noted,  of  holding 
■aetlnga,  writing  and  distributing  literature,  atudylng  a  basic  text,  and 
interpreting  current  aventa.   Thla  la  in  contraat  to  the  strikes,  oarchea, 
■•••  rallies,  and  demonatrationa  favored  by  the  CooBunlata,  the  street 
gangs  of  th«  fascists,  or  the  electoral  or  preasure  group  activities  ojf 
otbar  groups  ranging  from  the  socialist  sects  to  the  Townsendltes.   The 
iaiportance  of  Intellectual,  understanding,  or  explanatory  activities  is 
also  the  moat  persistent  theme  to  be  found  _in  the  Interviews  and  queatlon- 
nairaa,  appearing  apontaneously  In  question  after  question.   "Education" 
la  conatantly  referred  to,  aa  la  "science"  or  the  "engineering  approach" 
aa  mathoda  of  undera tending  the  social  and  economic  order  and  planning  a 
battar  on*.   Peraistent  too  la  th«  thea*  of  praise  for  th«  Ideaa  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  by  these  dissidents,  coupled  with  dissatiafaction  for  the 
organlratlonal  structure  or  its  personnel.   Thus,  for  example,  thoae  who 
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f«lc  that  Tachnocracy  Inc.  wai  at  laaat  a  partial  aucceaa  a*  a  ■ovanant 
ovatvhalalngly  talk  about  Ita  theorlea  or  educational  value,  while  thoaa 
wtao  conalder  it  a  failure  concentrate  upon  organisational  aapects.   (Only 
•ix  respondenta  coomented  critically  upon  the  theorlea  aa  poaalbla  reaaona 
for  failure:  two  thought  they  were  "too  technical"  In  addition  to  the  four 
who  saw  the  new  planned  society  aa  being  too  mechanical.) 

The  atrong  explanatory  appeal  has  already  been  noted  In  reaponaea 
to  the  question  about  what  were  perceived  aa  the  best  or  most  worthwhile 
aapects  of  Technocracy  Inc.   In  the  companion  question  seeking  perceptions 
of  tha  "worst,  leaat  worthwhile"  aapect  of  7\ichnocracy ,  the  tendency  Just 
•i^Bsrlsed  la  again  avldent--a  concentration  on  organisational  rather  than 
ideological  or  theoretical  problems. 

TABU  36 
mCBIVID  "LKAST  WORTHWHILE"  ASPECTS  OF  TECUMOCRACY 


Authoritarian  or  dictatorial  tendenclaa  of  organisation 

or  leadarahlp  IS 

"False  front,"  "arrogant  attitude"  displayed  to  members 
and  public 

Howard  Scott  or  CHQ  (reasons  not  ascertained) 

Other  or  non-speclfled  organizational  tactlca  or  policies 

Fsrsonal  quarrela  In  organization 

Failure  to  reach  people 

Failure  to  have  a  political  mechanism  to  carry  out  ideas 

Too  aechanlcal  or  almpla  a  view  of  man,  society 

■o  "worst  or  least  worthwhile  aspects" 


Hot  ascertained  if  any  "least  worthwhile  aspects" 
* 
Total  responses  coded 


Criticism  of  the  organization  of  Technocracy  Inc.  Is  of  course  what  would 
ba  anticipated  from  this  particular  group  of  respondents,  most  of  whom  ware 
•ither  expelled  or  resigned  voluntarily  over  internal  organisational  mat- 
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t«ra.  WiMt   it   algnlf leant  la  that  auch  dlalllualon  or  dlaagreemant  vaa 
pot  genarallsed  Co  Cachnocracy  aa  a  aet  of  theorlaa,  ralnforclng  tha  no- 
tion of  technocracy  aa  an  Ideology-centared  moveaent. 
Perccptlona  of  Howard  Scott 

Kx-Technocrata'  parceptlons  of  Howard  Scott  oxay  reveal  aa  much  about 
tha  reapondenta  aa  about  the  Director  In  Chief.   Reapondenta  ware  flrat 
aaked  for  thalr  degree  of  acquaintance  with  Scott,  on  the  baala  of  which 
they  were  claaalfled  aa  either  having  aoma  peraonal  knowledge  of  him,  or 
aa  having  known  him  only  aa  a  platform  apeakar,  or  not  at  all.   Next,  re- 
apondenta were  requeated  to  recall  their  "overall  Impreaalon"  of  Scott 
at  the  time  they  were  Technocrats,  as  well  aa  their  evaluation  of  hln  aa 
a  leader.   Inevitably,  however.  It  la  fait  that  aooe.  If  not  aoat,  of  tha 
raaponaea  ware  baaed  on  later  Judgmenta  of  Howard  Scott  rather  than  attl- 
tudaa  held  during  the  tlma  of  memberahlp. 

Tha  auat  atrlklng  fact  about  theaa  raaponaea  (Tabic  37)  la  tha  large 
ntaabar  citing  Scott  aa  "brilliant"  or  "a  ganlua"— thaaa  war*  two  of  th« 
■oat  cooDon  phraaes  uaed--even  by  thoae  who  alao  aeverely  crltlclcad  hla 
•Ithar  paraonally  or  In  hla  leaderahlp  role.   In  part,  thla  la  an  Indica- 
tion of  tha  man'a  own  peraonallty  and  abilltiaa;  In  part  it  ia  probably 
•nothar  reflection  of  the  emphaala  on  knowledge,  learning,  underatandlng 
which  we  have  found  to  be  ao  important  for  Technocrata.  A  aacond  point 
of  Interaat  ia  that  thoae  who  were  moat  dlatant  from  Scott  tandad,  aaong 
Chaae  reapondenta,  to  endoraa  his  leadership  while  criticicing  allagad 
peraonallty  ahortcomlnga;  the  smaller  number  who  had  had  tha  experience 
of  working  cloaaly  with  Scott,  or  who  knew  him  fairly  well,  ware  critical 
primarily  of  hla  role  In  the  organization  rather  than  hla  peraonallty. 
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TABU  37 


■■roilltl)  IVALUATIONS  OF  HOWARD  SCOTT 


&y«r«ll  Ijnpre««lon 

Favorable 
Brilliant,  dedicated,  respected,  etc. 
Oood--qualltlea  unspecified 

Unfavorable 
Prevented  or  hindered  organltatlonal  growth 
Dictator  or  demagogue 
Personal  defectsi  "egotistical,"  "lazy," 

"vulgar,"  etc. 
Dnfavorable--4iualltlcs  unspecified 

■ot  ascertained  (cases) 
Ivaluatton  as  Leader 

Favorable — good  or  •ff«cclve  l«ad«r 

Onfavorable 

Prevented  or  hindered  orgaalkational  growth; 
hampered  activities 

Dictator  or  dcmagogua 

Mrsooal  defects  adversely  affected  leader- 
ship perforaanc* 

Unfavorable — qualities  unspecified 

■ot  ascertained  (cases) 


Knew 

Did 

Not 

Scott 

Know 

Scott 

17 

IB 

0 
17 

3 
21 

5 

1 

4 

S 

9 

19 

1 
19 

0 
25 

0 

2 

s 

6 

1 

14 
4 


20 


1 
5 

1 
_6 
19 

4 


Total  number  of  responses  coded.   IVenty-two  respondents  were  coded  as 
having  knowp  Scott  personally,  37  as  not  having  known  hla. 

(Thus,  a  total  of  20  responses  from  22  respondents  who  knew  Scott  reflect 

•  feeling  that  he  was  dictatorial  or  hindered  the  organisation;  only  twelve 

responeee  froa  37  respondents  who  did  not  know  him  fall  into  these  eete- 

gories.) 

Since  Howard  ScotC  has  been  the  colorful  end  controversial  focue 

of  the  technocratic  movement  for  »o   suny  years,  extended  quotation  from 

•cme  of  the  Interview*  end  questionnaires  may  be  of  same  interest. 
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A  lawyer  who  had  act  Scott  in  1933,  h«d  baan  activa  aa  a  apaakar 
and  offlcar  In  tha  organisation  until  1947  whan  ha  droppad  out  not  bacauaa 
of  dlaagraement  or  dlalllualon  but  becauaa  of  a  haavy  occupational  work- 
load, wrltaa  of  Howard  Scott: 

Intallactually  he  tower*  far  above  any  person  I  have 
aver  mat  In  America  or  In  Europe.   Ha  had  the  courage 
of  hla  convictions  and  did  not  'sell  out.'   Without 
Hr.  Scott  there  would  not  have  bean  a  movement  like 
Technocracy.   He  has  been  persecuted,  ridiculed,  vllll- 
fied,  spied  on,  and  given  the  'silence  treatment'  by 
the  press  and  ruling  circles,  but  he  still  marches  on. 
niare  Is  only  one  Howard  Scott,  a  very  great  man. 

Aa  a  leader  of  Technocracy,  Hr.  Scott  had  to  detach 
hliualf  from  the  philosophical  way  of  thinking  within 
tha  framework  of  the  Price  Syatem  and  adopt  the  objec- 
tive, aclentlflc  method  of  thinking.  Technocracy  could 
not  aucceed  by  diplomacy,  buslneas  methods,  likes  and 
dlsllkaa.   Ha  waa  therefore  a  unique,  remarkable,  and 
graac  laader. 

A  collage-educated  laboratory  assistant  who  had  been  a  Technocrat  for  nln* 

yaara  and  aarvad  as  a  Sacclon  Governor  of  Education  descrlbas  his  changing 

•valuation*  of  the  Chlafi 

A  aan  of  unusual  capacity  and  vision  for  his  field,  tha 
application  of  engineering  approach  and  techniques  to 
tha  HMtarlal  operation  of  the  aoclal  group  on  this  con- 
tinent.  A  man  of  unuaual  power  of  thought  and  also  of 
expression,  and  with  considerable  acumen.   A  man  of  power- 
ful personality,  honest  and  uncompromising  with  regard  to 
tha  body  of  thought  he  represented,  end  with  unusual  po- 
tential for  valid  leadership. 

[Qi  How  did  you  happen  to  leave  Technocracy? ]   I  felt  that 
tha  potential  above  became  less  and  less  effectively  used; 
thera  aaanad  to  me  to  be  a  growing  Incursion  of  personal 
Motivation  and  a  growing  tightness  of  control  at  tha  top 
together  with  this,  a  combination  which  tended  to  vltlata 
and  rlgldlfy  the  organization. 

Another  former  aaabar,  active  from  1933  to  194S,  an  officer  In  three  dlf- 
farent  Sectlona  during  that  period,  by  occupation  a  toolouikar  and  model- 
maker,  and  an  active  unionist,  with  three  years  of  college,  1*  atrldent 
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la  Ma  denunciation  of  Scott: 

Howard  Scott  waa  referred  to  by  many  who  knew  him  aa 
Pope  Howard  I.   He  had  such  an  axtreae  caae  of  inferi- 
ority complex  that  he  felt  a  compulaion  to  eliminate 
the  competent  people  and  keep  only  thoae  who  were  hero 
worahlppera.   Despite  hla  bluster  he  was  very  cowardly. 
I  saw  him  In  action  during  'Operation  Columbia.'   Ha 
was  actually  afraid  to  enter  British  Coltsnbla.   Scott 
destroyed  Technocracy  Inc.   Ha  was  a  number  one  stinker. 
He  was  so  afraid  Technocracy  Inc.  would  get  too  big  for 
him  to  control,  that  he  sabotaged  it  continually.   1 
personally  know  that  he  was  directly  responsible  for 
preventing  a  Canadian  speaker  from  entering  the  US  for 
a  tour. 

An  engineer  who  helped  found  a  Section  expresses  mixed  feelings  which  are 

in  eaaie  respects  typical  of  a  number  of  our  ex-Technocrats: 

I  thought  of  him  aa  conceited,  but  he  had  something  to 
be  conceited  about!   He  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and 
he  always  seemed  to  be  in  control  of  every  situation  he 
wee  Ip— whether  he  actually  was  or  not.   He  was  a  little 
too  much  like  Hitler  to  be  a  good  leader.   He  was  rather 
domineering — he  dominated  his  audience  by  tricks  rather 
than  by  Technocracy.   Technocracy  was  sensible,  but  he 
used  verbal  trlcka  rather  than  sense.   He  used  to  sayi 
"Hello,  Suckera!"— little  did  we  realize  that  he  was 
apeaklng  the  truth!   But  he  had  a  wonderful  memory  for 
people's  faces  and  names.   But  there  was  a  lot  of  folk- 
lore built  up,  a  lot  of  hero-worship.   And  he  created 
the  Impreaslon  among  members  that  his  word  was  unim- 
peachable. I  thought  he  knew  more  about  Technocracy 
then  I  did. 

Aa  advertising  end  prooiotlon  director,  who  had  been  a  Technocrat  from  1939 

to  19)4,  cites  the  two  sides  of  Howard  Scott's  character  often  iMntloned 

by   reapondentei 

X  adadred  his  keen  intellect,  hie  energy,  his  Industry, 
his  knowledge  of  some  of  the  laws  of  science  and  tech- 
nology.  He  honored  me  with  his  confidence  and  gave  om 
high  coomendation,  which  was  rsre  for  him.   As  a  leader 
he  was  too  brusk.  Impatient,  and  tactless,  even  though 
he  had  the  knowledge . 

Finally,  another  engineer,  a  Technocrat  for  about  ten  years  after  hia  col- 

lege  daya,  reflecta  on  tha  klnda  of  leadership  roles  demanded  by  different 
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•Ituaclona: 

I  waa  ljq>raaaed  very  auch  with  hla  ability  to  handle 
and  manlpulaca  people  around  him.   Hla  word  waa  taken 
aa  law.   At  that  time  I  gave  him  credit  for  most  things 
that  were  Technocracy.   He  waa  more  than  Just  the  head 
of  the  movement,  he  waa  'Hr.  Technocracy'  himself.   But 
Technocracy  never  went  Into  anything  deep  enough--lt 
Juat  had  glismerlngs  of  the  scientific  approach.   I  won- 
dered If  this  wasn't  an  attribute  of  Scott's  personality 
--to  not  go  into  things  deep  anouj^h .   We  never  put  the 
meat  on  the  skeleton  of  the  Technate  we  talked  about. 

[He  waa]  a  tremendous  leader — with  a  following  that  he 
built  up.   He  displayed  leaderahlp.   But  there  are  many 
klnda  of  leadership.   In  a  mob  altuatlon  one  kind  of 
leader  la  needed--one  who  can  get  people  to  do  what  he 
aaya  and  follow  him.   But  In  an  engineering  dealgn  altu- 
atlon another  kind  Is  needed.   I'm  afraid  Scott  was  more 
the  nob  altuatlon  kind  of  leader.   He  had  a  habit  of  dla- 
■Isaing  queatlona  and  at  the  aame  tloie  embarasslng  you 
for  aaklng  them. 

Btrceptlona  of  Social  Structure  and  Social  Change 

Onder  the  aaaumptlon  that  a  general  view  of  the  social  atructurc 
pradlapoaed  people  towarda  Technocracy  and  that  thla  view  remained  intact 
after  their  Technocratic  experience,  an  attempt  waa  made  to  get  at  thla 
orientation  with  aeveral  open-ended  queatlona.  Reapondents  were  asked 
which  "groupe  or  aleaenta"  in  society  today  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
power,  which  are  the  most  beneficial,  which  are  the  moat  harmful,  and,  as 
prevloualy  noted,  if  there  are  any  "organltatlona  or  groupa  of  people" 
which  they  thought  ought  to  be  curbed  or  restricted  In  their  activltiea. 
They  were  then  aakedi  "What  thlnga,  if  any,  in  thla  country  would  you  aay 
•re  badly  in  need  of  being  changed?"  followed  by  queries  on  the  raaaon  for 
thia  altuatlon,  what  ahould  be  done  about  it,  and  by  whoa.  What  aeema  to 
miderlle  perceptions  of  the  power  atructure  la  an  old-faahioned  radical 
or  populiat  view  of  the  buaineas-domlneted  aoclety.  Neither  the  concep- 
tion of  the  buaineas-mllltary-polltlcal  "power  elite"  nor  the  "balance" 
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or  "countarvalllng  fore***  theory  tceaa  to  b*  atrongly  hald  by  our  «x-Tich- 
■ocrata. 

TABLS  M 

RBCKIVKD  ACDCIKS   OP  GRKATBST   POWER 
U  AKKKICAN  SOCISTY 


Bualn«a*   and   Finance  31 

Churchaa   or   Religion  8 

Labor  Unlona  7 

toll  tic lana  6 

Haaa  madia  control  S 

Hllltary  3 

laMrlcan  Medical  Aaaoclatlon  3 

Other  i 

68* 

Beaponaea  from  39  mall  queatlonnalrea .  The  ori- 
ginal queatlon  on  the  Incervlawa  waa  amblguoualy 
worded  and  waa  not  coded. 


TA8LB  39 
<BU)0F8  HOST  BKNEFICIAL  TO  SOCIETT 


"fWctlonal  peraonnal";  anglnaara,  tech- 
nlclaoa,  production  and  aervlca 

workara  23 
Iducatora,  thlnkera,  aoclal  aoalyata, 

aoclal  aclentlata  20 

Iclantlata  14 

Oroupa,  people  working  for  human  welfare  11 

Churchaa  or  religion  4 

Other  3 

77* 

■o  beneficial  groupa  (caaea)  6 

lot  aacertalned  (caaea)  8 

Total  reaponaea  coded 


Here  It  aeema  difficult  to  know  whether  theae  are  attltudea  which 
underlay  attractlona  to  Technocracy,  a  continuance  of  a  viewpoint  which 
waa  learned  within  Technocracy  Inc.,  or  entirely  new  attltudea.  The  em- 
phaala  on  "functional  peraonnel,"  or.  In  the  worda  of  one  reapondcnt,  "all 
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Chos*  who  keep  Ch«  wh««l«   turning"   la  certainly  dlract   froa  Technocratic 
Ideology:    thoaa  who  aattar  are   the  onea  who  do  "real"   thlnga,  perform 
neceaaary  functlona  which  keep   the  complax  aoclal-ecologlcal  network  In 
day-to-day  operation,      (hi   the  other  hand,   reapect   for   Intellectual  activ- 
ities flta   In  with  what   by  now  seems    to  be  one  of   the  most  marked  charac- 
teristics  of   Technocratai    the   stress   on   Information,   education,   an  explana- 
tory ordering  of   the  world. 

TABLE  ttO 
OIOUPS  HOST  HUU4FUI.  TO  SOCIETY 


Bualnaaa  and  Finance  13 

Clerical  or  Religious  10 

tolltLclana  9 

Federal   Kaaarve   Banks  3 

Gangsters  apd   racketeers  S 

tlMcm  discriminators  S 
Oroups  fostering,    taking  advantage  of, 

or  acting  out  of   Ignorance  6 
leactlonarles,   defenders  of   the   status  quo       4 

Othar  \6 

It 

Don't  know  (cases)  4 

■ot  ascertained  (cases)  6 

Total  responses  coded 


Th«  lack  of  consensus  on  a  set  of  villains  Is  apparent.  More  ra- 
■ponses  fell  Into  the  "other"  category  than  Into  the  single  flu>st  nunaroua 
codable  category.   The  range  of  groups  perceived  as  harmful  Is  also  eji- 
tremaly  broad.  The  first  three  categories  could  have  been  predicted  froa 
Technocratic  Ideologyt  the  dislike  of  ignorance  and  mlslnforBatlon  also 
appears,  but  to  a  leaser  extent  than  some  other  responses.   ^Oa*   might 

The  "Federal  Reserve"  category  deserves  some  conment.   Since  the 
days  of  Populism,  protests  against  Eastern,  urban  banking  interests  have 
narked  one  kind  of  radical  protest;  in  later  years  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  has  been  seen  aa  the  chief  tool  of  the  "money  power"  which  allegedly 
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•paculata  whethar  cha  antl-clerlcal  or  and-rallgloua  atcltuda  la  a  ra- 
flactlon  of  Technocracy  Inc.'i  obaesalon  ulth  tha  Catholic  Conaplracy,  or 
to  tha  noa-rallgloua  orlantadon  of  cha  raapondenu  .   Not  enough  raapon- 
danta  ■enllonad  Cathollclam  by  name,  or  avan  "antl-daaocratlc  clergy"  to 
warrant  a  separata  catagory  In  coding,  however.) 

laapondaata'  reactions  in  the  areas  of  social  change  (Table  41) 
aaca  to  reflect  three  things:  persistence  of  a  Technocratic  orientation 
toward  the  economic  system,  the  rationalistic  or  Intellectual  Interest 
already  discussed,  and  the  uncertainty  reaultlng  from  being  an  "ax." 
About  23  per  cent  do  not  care  to  attribute  blame  or  look  for  apaciflc 
■Mchanlsma  of  change—although  some  of  this  may  be  due  to  fatigue  aa  these 
quastlons  were  naar,  though  not  at,  the  end  of  the  Interviews  or  quaatlon- 
aalres.  Ageln  It  should  be  noted  that  respondents  do  not  seen  to  be  think- 
ing either  In  terms  of  elitist  or  conspiracy  Ideologies,  but  rather  to 
•tresa  Informed,  Intelligent,  In  short,  "rational"  action  on  the  part  of 
"tha  people. " 
gimmary  and  Conclusions  on  Characteristics  of  Zx-Technocrats 

An  aggregate  of  39  former  offlcera  and  active  members  of  Technocracy 
lac.  waa  surveyed  on  a  variety  of  matters.  While  they  constitute  no  sample 
In  any  technical  sense  of  the  term,  they  may  not  be  unrepresentative  of 

Indirectly  controla  all  aspects  of  the  economic  and  political  situation, 
lately  this  theme  has  been  associated  with  the  "radical  right,"  with  veiled 
or  explicit  antl-sealtlsm,  and  even  avowed  fascism.   However,  It  may  still 
also  appear  In  the  traditional  left,  e.g.,  a  "Greeting"  In  the  Suooer,  1961 
toclallat  Party  Calli  "As  an  Important  step  toward  moderate  and  democratic 
Socialism,  why  not  petition  Congress  to  'federalize'  the  Federal  Reserva 
System  and  'natlonallee'  the  'National  Bank  Act.'"  A  minor  response  In 
this  study.  It  may  have  been  due  In  part  to  a  few  "funny  money"  people  who 
were  attracted  to  Technocracy  Inc.  because  of  tha  energy-certificate  method 
of  distribution,  and  In  part  to  ex-Technocrats  who  became  members  of  the 
iteerlcan  Rally-whosa  Ideology  Incorporated  the  "Federal  Reserve"  protest-- 
after  tha  1948  apllt. 
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TABU  41 
mCKPTIONS  OF  HEEDED  SOCIAL  CUANCES 


TMnit«  fcadly  In  Need  of  ChanKC 

The  cntlr*  economic  •yctein  2S 

iBprove  education.  Information  H 
**Taka  nioney  away  from  the  Federal  Reaerva  Syatem  and  give  it 

back  ID  th*  people"  5 

Othar  apeclflc  economic  changes  10 

Attltudlnal  changaa  6 

Political  or  power  atructure  changes  4 

61* 

Hot  aacertalnad  (caaes)  9 

Agencies  Blamed  for  StloJtlotia  In  Need  of  ChaiiKf 

No  one  la  at  fault)  the  "system"  or  Its  rules  are  Inadequate  17 
Tha  people  are  to  blaxuei  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 

think  for  themselves  IB 
Controlled,  blaaed  sources  of  Infonnatloni  poor  educational 

system  11 

Oroupa  with  economic  donlnance  6 

Other  S 

37* 

■oc  eacertalned  (caaea)  15 

jtochanlsma  of  Social  Change 

The  people  must  learn  to  think  for  themselves,  "wake  up," 

•aalyte  the  altuatlon,  etc.  21 

Federal  govenanent  or  Congress  should  take  action  9 
External  events  will  exert  pressure:  war,  depression, 

•uccese  of  •oclaltat  countries  10 

Other  6 

*!• 

lot  ascertained  (cases)  IS 
Total  responses  coded 


p«ople  who  formed  the  "bard  core"  of  the  organisation.  The  "typical"  acti- 
vist Technocrat  was  found  to  be  a  skilled,  technical  or  profeaslonal  par> 
•OB,  from  a  native-born,  Frotestsnt  bsckground,  vaguely  soclallstlcally 
Inclined  before  Joining  Technocracy  In  his  mature  years.  While  he  or  his 
(aadly  had  known  economic  deprivation,  thle  did  not  seem  to  be  an  Immediate 
factor  In  his  Technocratic  allegiance.  Rather,  the  explanation  of  the  Ilia 
of  the  system,  in  a  sensible,  rstlonal  manner,  with  a  planned,  blueprinted 
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solution  •••■cd  to  ba  tha  chiaf  attraction.  Iha  raapondanta  aaaaad  nalthar 
Co  b«  attractad,  nor,  axcapt  In  a  alnorlty  of  caaaa,  rapallad  by  tha  natl- 
vlat,  authoritarian  alananta  In  tha  official  Idaology  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
but  rathar  to  hava  Ignorad  or  perhapa  ratlonallted  than.   And  tha  conaplra- 
torlal  theorlaa  and  demand*  for  auppreaalon  typical  of  conventional  authori* 
tarlan  movementa  do  not  aeeo  central  to  the  respondenta'  aodea  of  thought 
--at  laaat  thay  wara  not  aallenc  enough  to  be  picked  up  by  opcn-andad 
■athoda  many  yeara  after  they  had  left,   for  theae  reaions  people  predla- 
poscd  to  Technocracy  Inc.  have  been  characterized  a*  ratlonallat,  aoaawhat 
aoclallat,  and  aa  having  a  "non-authorltarlan  but  not  antl-authorltarlan" 
attitude. 

All  of  tha  parte  In  tha  puzsla  have  now  bean  laid  on  tha  tabla. 
Sam*   explicit  conclualona  muat  be  drawan  froa  tha  historical  narration, 
thaorlaa  and  Idaology,  and  characterlatlcs  of  the  mcaberahlp.  Flrat,  tha 
•tory  of  technocracy  aa  a  Dovement  will  be  laid  alongalda  a  aora  or  lesa 
standard  schaaM  of  tha  formal  atagaa  in  tha  davalopoant  of  any  social  aova- 
■ant.  Secondly,  aoaa  theories  which  hava  triad  to  explain  tha  spec If Ic 
content  of  contaaiporary  politlcal-aconoaUc  aovcmants  will  be  examined  for 
tbair  relevance  to  technocracy  and  Technocracy  Inc.   Finally,  technocracy 
will  be  characterised  or  defined  In  teims  of  one  of  these  approachea. 


CHAPTSR  XII 
fllMAKT  AMD  CONCUUSIONS 

I.   Fomuil  Analylti  Llf«-Cycle  or  Natural  History  Approach 

All  of  th«  preceding  material  has  baen  organised  and  preaented  within 

an  Implicit  framework  which  will  now  be  made  explicit  as  a  owaos  of  •!(■- 

■arising  the  study.   Little  would  be  gained  by  attempting  to  recount  her* 

•11  of  the  daflnltlona,  typologies,  and  other  conceptual  apparatus  which 

have  been  developed  by  many  students  and  theorists  of  social  movements. 

lor  would  much  above  the  level  of  cocmon-sense  boredom  be  achieved  by  either 

adopting  one  such  scheme,  or  attempting  to  synthesize  several  In  detail, 

and   meticulously  "plugging  In"  the  technocracy  material.   What  follows, 

then.  Is  •  rather  general  sunmary  of  technocracy  within  terma  which  are  by 

now  coMBonly  accepted  in  the  study  of  social  movements.  The  r«ad*r  will 

already  have  perceived  thet  technocracy  offers  no  striking  deviation*  from, 

or  challenge*  to,  accepted  formal  sociological  hypotheses  about  the  natural 

history  of  social  movements.   (This  Implies  one  of  several  concluslonai 

either  Che  currently  accepted  sociological  framework  for  analyzing  social 

■ovementa  la  In  fact  adequate  for  the  instance  of  technocracy,  or  the  data 

preaented  here  have  Inadvertently  been  aalected  to  fit  that  fraaiework.  A 

final  posalblllty  Is  that  the  framework  Itaelf  la  ao  general  that  la  It  net 

■uacaptlble  to  being  "teated"  by  data.) 

Without  going  into  tha  typological  dlatlnctlona  auch  aa  "acting  or 

•xpreaalve,"  "valua-orlented  or  partlclpatlon-orlented,"  etc..  It  aeeo* 

claar  that  technocracy  belongs  within  the  general  category  of  a  aoclal 

■ovementt  an  organized  or  structured  effort,  enduring  over  a  period  of 

years,  to  bring  aoout  a  well-defined  set  of  changea  In  economic  and  poll- 
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tlcal  liudtuclons.   In  thla  afforc.  all  of  tha  alaoMnta  uaually  aaaoclacad 
with  auch  Bovaaanta  hava  baan  obaarvad  ca  ba  praaant  and  hava  baan  daacrlbad 
la  aoaa  dacall:  laadarahlp  and  an  organiaad  following,  Idaology,  and  tactic*. 

Aa  afforta  to  achlava  cortaln  goala,  or  Inatltuta  apaclflc  ehangaa  In 
tba  aoclal  routlna,  BOvvaMnta  aay  at  aoaa  point  ba  Judgad  aa  althar  having 
auccacdad  or  fallad.   Tha  raasona  for  auch  auccaaa  or  fallura  aay  ba  attrl- 
.  bo  tad  to  althar  Intamal  or  anteroal  factora,  or  a  coicblnatlon  of  both.   Al- 
■oat  by  definition^  a  aovaaent  auat  Itaalf  undargo  changa  (In  contraat  to 
Cha  Inatltutlonal  atructura,  which,  whlla  not  unchanging,  la  uaually  thought 
of  aa  balng  In  aooa  kind  of  aqulllbrlum  condition)  and  can  tharafora  ba  ana- 
lysad  la  taraa  of  aa<iuantlal  or  tlaa-boundad  notlona.   Thla  will  ba  tha  frane- 
work  of  tha  fonul  analyala  of  tha  tachnocratlc  aovenant:  an  avaluatlen  of  It 
••  •  auccaaa  or  a  fallura,  .for  Intamal  or  axtamal  raaaona .   Thaaa  factora 
In  torn  can  ba  talkad  about  only  within  dlffarantlatad  tlaa  unlta--ln  thla 
c*»m,   atagaa  of  davalopiaant.   Laadarahlp,  atructura,  Idaology,  and  tactlca 
will  ba  tha  unlta  uaad  within  tha  tlaa  aaquancaa. 
Swccaaa  or  Fallura 

In  taraa  of  attaining  Ita  goala'-a  reorganization  of  tha  aconoay  ac- 
cording to  a  apaclflc  plan  aaaartedly  necaaaary  bacauaa  of  hlgh-anargy  tach- 
•olegy  and  phyalcal  abundance-- technocracy  auat  ba  adjudged  a  fallura  aa  of 
Chi*  writing.  TUrtharaora,  It  appaara  that  tha  praaantly  organized  eleaenta 
of  tha  tachnocratlc  aovaaant  are  In  no  poaltlon  to  affect  auch  changea  In  tha 
lanadlat*  future.   But  auccaaa  or  failure  could  be  aaaaaaed  In  at  laaat  two 
ocbar  waya:  (1)  tha  extent  to  which  technocracy  haa  becoaa  an  accepted  cul- 
Cnral  alaaant,  an  "oppoaltlon"  doctrine  or  organization,  available  at  aoaa 
fwCura  aoBMnt  of  perceived  crlala;  and  (2)  the  peralatence  of  foraally  organ- 
ized groupa  over  a  period  of  year*  alght  In  Itaelf  be  conaldered  a  criterion 
of  auccaaa. 
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Vm  C«c«  "technocracy"  ha»  clearly  b*co^  part  of  the  culture.   It 
is  found  In  dlcclonarlea,  encyclopedias,  and  often  appears  In  scholarly  and 
Journalistic  analysis  of  contemporary  events.   However,  the  referent  In 
alaost  all  Instances  of  current  coimentary,  and  soaetlmes  In  dictionary 
usage  as  well,  is  not  to  the  specific  moveoent  or  ideas  discussed  in  this 
study,  but  to  a  general  concept  of  socisl  planners  and  technicians.   Thus, 
in  contrast  to  tha  Comunist  Party  and  military  elites  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  third  faction  of  industrial  managers  and  planners  is  often  referred  to 
•B  "the  technocrats."  There  is  little  evidence  that  technocracy  as  a  spe- 
cific Ideology  and  novemant  exists  to  any  extent  as  a  perceived  economic 
end  social  alternative  in  American  culture.   Ttiere  Is  no  individual  or  or- 
gaalsatloosl  voice  of  dissent  recognized  ss  technocratic  by  either  the  in- 
tellectual or  middlebrow  media  or  publics,  In  the  wsy  that,  for  example, 
■orman  Thomas  la  regarded  as  the  spokesman  for  democratic  socialism.  The 
theories  and  plena  of  technocracy  are  not  found  today  In  compendia  or  texts 
on  alternatives  to  "capitalism"  or  discussions  of  social  change  and  evolu- 
Ctom;  even  as  a  ■K>veiMnt,  technocracy  has  received  no  more  than  passing  men- 
tion.  (One  exception  was,  for  many  years,  the  reprinting  of  Stuart  Chase's 
early  pamphlet  la  the  Modem  Library  book  of  readings,  The  Making  of  Society. 
edited  by  T.  T.   Calvcrton  and  originally  published  In  1937.  Ttils  selection 
«■•  deleted  from  the  1960  revision.) 

la  considering  the  success  or  failure  of  technocracy,  then,  three 
things  have  to  be  accounted  for:  (1)  failure  to  attain  the  goals  of  the 
movcaent;  (2)  failure  to  become  established  as  a  significant  element  in  the 
culture  of  dissent;  and  (3)  success  in  maintaining  an  organlted  structure 
over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  yeara. 
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TVimlng  to  th*  first  probl«a,  •xtam«l  and  Intarnal  factors  must  ba 
consldared.   Tha  Intamal  aleoents  will  ba  axaalaed  at  aoa*  length,  parti- 
cularly •■  they  have  relevance  for  problems  (2)  and  (3)  above.   But  It  is 
felt  that  the  flrat  prablem--fallure  to  achieve  the  movement *a  goala  In  the 
larger  aoclety — may  be  explained  most  adetjuately  In  terns  of  external  fac- 
tors.  Considerable  problems  of  evidence  and  of  logic  —  perhaps  Insuperable 
--are  Involved,  however.   For  the  assertion  that  a  social,  political,  or 
economic  order  failed  to  give  way  to  drastic  changes  because  of  its  Inter- 
nal strength  la  impossible  to  contradict  with  evidence  so  long  aa  that 
order  In  fact  exists.   Further,  what  one  is  attempting  to  explaln--the 
failure  of  a  given  movement --cannot  be  adduced,  logically,  as  evidence  for 
the  strength  of  the  old  order. 

The  specific  thesis,  hardly  original,  is  that  the  reforms — and  the 
laugioation— of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal,  coupled  with  insufficiently  eroded 
loyalty  to  the  basic  institutional  structure,  prevented  the  success  of  a 
■ovement  demanding  such  draatic  changes  aa  technocracy.  Support  for  this 
notion  may  ba  gained  by  examining  the  fate  of  technocracy's  competitors. 
In  the  elections  of  1932,  the  Soclaliat  Farty  was  able  to  poll  only  about 
M3,000  votea  in  comparison  to  Franklin  Sooaevelt's  22,800,000,  and  the 
CoMninists  did  even  worse,  with  only  slightly  more  than  100,000.   Whatever 
tha  relationship  between  electoral  action  and  social  change,  theae  figures 
do  not  seem  to  reflect  a  basic  dissatiafaction  with  the  political  structure. 
By  1936,  «  period  when  Technocracy  Inc.  waa  aerlously  organising  and  even 
the  leaders  of  the  diaintegratlng  Continental  Committee  felt  there  might 
■till  be  hope,  the  New  Deal,  despite  some  falterlngs  and  a  still  unsolved 

^Oacar  T.  Barck  and  Nelson  M.  Blake,  Blnce  1900  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
ail  Ian  Company,  1939),  p.  45 1. 
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carnal  Influanc*  of  Cha  Haw  Deal. 

On*  ochar  caae  aay  ba  mora  relevant,  that  of  the  taarlcan  Coonon- 

waalth  Fadaratlon.   A  aoall  group  of  non-Marxlat  radicals  and  progresalvaa 

with  sooe  political  axparienca  and  power,  centering  around  the  ntagarlna 

CoBinon  Senae.  had  been  datemlnad  to  build  a  third  party  which  could  attack 

in  a  bolder  way  the  economic  problema  which  it  felt  the  New  Deal  waa  not 

Bolvlng.   But  faced  with  the  taiik  of  tranalatlng  hopea  and  rhetoric  Into 

action,  the  group  concluded  that  the  Job  waa  imposalble:  Rooaevelt  still 

had  the  aupport  of  thoaa  groupa  which  must  ba  the  baala  of  a  third  party. 

A  Coianon  Senae  editorial  aadly  noted: 

Thia  leavaa  the  genuine  Left  in  an  embaraaalng  posi- 
tion.  And  it  leavea  those  who  realize  the  futility 
of  the  Hew  Deal  but  who  have  no  great  hope  in  Social- 
ist or  Comuniat  parties  without  a  political  hooe.^ 

Harold  Loeb,  writing  a  decade  after  hla  axperiancea  in  cha  Continental 

Cnwsl ttaa  on  Technocracy  and  the  American  Cooaonwealth  Federation,  fait 

that  diacontant,  could  it  have  been  cryatallited,  might  have  rasulcad  in 

•  native  fascist  novamanc.  Ha  credita  tha  New  Deal  with  foraatalllng  such 

crystal llsatiotti 

■  During  tha  nadir  of  the  Depresaion,  every  country  had 
Ita  Rasl  movaaents,  aome  clearly  inspired  by  tha  Ger- 
■an  example,  othera  with  roots  smelling  of  their  native 
aoll.  Thia  condition  was  brought  conspicuously  to  my 
attention  during  a  speaking  tour  In  1933  when  I  visited 
a  sampling  of  popular,  so-called  radical  conventlpna. 
Asung  groupa  which  traditionally  favored  tha  extenalon 
and  intanaificatlon  of  tha  Democratic  proceaa,  apaeches 
could  ba  heard  favoring  direct  action,  a  march  on  Washing- 
ton,  tha  hanging  of  politicians,  bankera,  Jews,  foreigners. 
Suspicion  was  rife.   Conspiracy  was  charged.   Could  tha 
(ermant  have  been  channeled  against  a  aec  of  enemiea,  aa 
It  had  bean  in  Cenaany,  tha  urge  to  direct  action  might 
have  been  organized  Into  a  maaa  movement.   In  the  United 


As  quoted  by  Schlealnger,  p.  330. 
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States,  BO  on*  was  abla,  during  tha  ahorl  period,  to 
bring  tha  variegated  anlal  Into  a  unified  frame,  poa- 
slbly  bacauaa  the  political  adadnlatratlon  by  faat, 
daclslv«  action  diverted  a  large  proportion  of  the 
potential  adherents  Into  constructive  channala,  a 
•arvlca  soaatlaas  forgotten  In  later  yeara.' 

On  balanca.  It  would  appear  that  the  New  Deal  was  able  to  represent, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  odolsiiaa  consensus  of  ths  discontented,  and  on  the  other, 
a  surviving  consenaus  of  loyally  lo  the  basic  Institutions  of  the  electoral 
and  representative  system  togethei  with  prlvataly  owned  econonlc  antarprlae 
operating  with  a  alnlmum  of  overall  national  planning  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution.  To  recapitulate,  this  argument  rests  on  several  assiasptlonsi 
(1)  that  there  Is  a  valid  correlation  between  electoral  behavior  and  real 
faallngs  of  both  loyalty  and  dlacontenti  (2)  that  the  failures  cited  do  in 
fact  reflect  lack  of  support  rather  than  being  an  artifact  of  the  formal 
political  party  structure,  including  tha  "lesser  evil"  perception  built 
Into  any  two-party  alcuation;  and  (3)  tha  inevitable  touch  of  circular 
raasonlng  In  historical  argunant:  "alnca  Char*  was  not,  tharafora  thara 
could  not  have  baan." 

Tha  altamat*  argmant,  which  has  In  fact  been  made  by  soaa  observers 
of  tha  events  of  1932-33,  is  that  technocracy  lost  a  unique  opportunity  for 
change  through  tha  operation  of  Intamal  factors.  Ihls  thesis  is  that  tha 
coablnatlon  of  tha  savara  depraaslon,  the  gap  between  adalnlstrstlons,  tha 
background  of  Interest  In  science  and  technology,  tha  natarlallst  approach 
davold  of  European  or  Marxist  terminology  and  appeals,  and  the  Incredible 
outburst  of  publicity,  gave  to  technocracy  a  chance  so  qualitatively  dlf* 
faranc  that  comparison  with  competing  groups  Is,  In  fact,  Irrelevant.  A 
definitive  resolution  of  the  two  positions  Is  probably  emplracally  lapos- 

^U>*b,  Full  Production  Without  War,  p.  271. 
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•Ibl*.  How«var,  exploration  In  detail  of  tha  argument  that  Internal  blun- 
dera  loat  technocracy'a  chance  may  aa  a  byproduct  provide  Information  on 
the  aecond  and  third  queatlona  of  aucceaa  and  failure:  why  technocracy 
failed  to  become  a  part  of  the  culture  of  dlaacnt  yet  maintained  organiza- 
tional continuity,   (nioae  atudents  of  aoclal  movemcnta  who  have  made  In- 
cidental comnenta  on  technocracy  imply  that  internal  weakneasea  account  for 
tha  insignificance  of  the  movement.   Ihua  Cantrll  feela  that  "technocracy 
vaa  complicated  and  aeemed  dlatant,"  losing  Ita  potential  followers  to  other 
■ovementa;  Turner  and  Kllllan  attribute  the  decline  of  public  Intereat  to 
the  fact  that  technocracy  "offered  no  halfway  accomplishments  but  only 
finished  programa  to  be  eatabllshed  In  toto."  and  King  remarka  that  "Tech- 
nocracy waa  thought  of  as  a  movement  for  Intellectuals.") 
Stagea  of  a  Social  Movement!  Internal  Factors 

The  life-cycle  or  natural  history  of  a  social  oiovement  is  usually 
seen  as  Involving  four  very  broad  phases.   Each  phase  Is  thought  to  involve 
preconditions  of  the  next  one.  If  the  novaraent  Is  to  be  successful  In  aiqr 
of  the  ways  mentioned.  There  Is  an  Initial  stage  of  social  unrest,  aillllng, 
•nd  searching  for  collective  solutions  to  felt  problems  on  tha  part  of  the 
potential  public  of  the  movement,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nucleus  of  the 
■oveaent-to-be  la  gathering  Ita  peraonnal  and  ideology.  This  is  followed 
by  •  period  of  attention  and  agitation  during  which  the  proposala  of  the 
movement  become  widely  known  and  debated,  and  the  movement,  Ita  rivals,  and 
Che  forces  of  the  status  quo  Jockey  for  power  and  public  approval.  Thirdly, 
Che  following  which  has  been  attracted  muat  be  organized  so  that  further 

^Cantrll,  p.  170|  Ralph  H.  Turner  and  Lewla  M.  Kllllan,  Collective 
Behavior  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1957),  p.  336; 
C.  Wendell  King,  Social  Movements  In  the  United  States  (New  York:  Random 
House,  1956),  p.  96. 
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•Slt«tlaa  and  staps  Coward  tha  actalnmant  of  tha  aoveaent'a  goal*  can  ba 
carrl*d  ouc.   riaally,  tha  movemcDC  as  a  social  unit  may  ba  Incorporatad 
Into  Che  aoclecy'a  Inatltutloaal  atruccurat  i-t-*   goals  aay  ba  achlavad 
Chrough  social  aachanlans  ochar  Chan  tha  aovaiBent  Itself;  cha  movamenc  may 
noc  actaln  Ics  goals  nor  ba  Incorporacad  Into  tha  society's  Institutions, 
but  conctnue  Co  axlsc  on  Cha  basis  of  social  solldarlcy  escsbllshad  In  tha 
•truggla;  or  It  aay,  as  a  structured  group,  dissolve  altogether.   It  Is 
generally  felt  that  different  types  of  leadership,  tactics.  Ideological 
or  propaganda  eiaphasls,  and  other  "Internal"  factors  may  be  requisite  Co 
the  cooftledon  of  any  given  scaga. 

The  social  unresc  generaced  by  cha  chrea  years  of  economic  depres- 
•Icm  prior  Co  1932  la  coo  well  known  for  furcher  discussion  here  (alchough, 
«•  pravloualy  discussed,  cha  cxcenc  of  dacachmanc  from.  InsdCudonal  loyal- 
tlea  which  reaulced  Is  a  key,  buc  aacassarlly  open,  quesdon).  Tha  early 
Incubaclon  period  of  cha  Cechnocradc  movaawnc  has  bean  covered  In  soma 
detail,  as  has  Che  great  period  of  public  discussion  during  cha  wlncer  of 
1932-33.  Technocracy  failed,  as  a  movenenc.  In  caplcallslng  on  chla  scage 
of  agitation  and  discussion.   Tha  balance  of  accendon  turned  against  cha 
■ovaaent  and  Chen  declined  preclplcously,  nearly  co  Che  vanishing  polnc. 
btreaely  tight  time  llmicaclons  were  Imposed  upon  Che  movesMnc's  oppor- 
CuBity,  both  by  Che  short  period  available  between  the  Inldal  oucburac  of 
publicity  and  the  Inauguradon  of  cha  new  polidcal  admlniscradon,  and  by 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  attention  through  Cha  mass  media.  The  small,  infor- 
mally organited  research  group  and  che  hsadly  Improvised  CondnenCel  Com- 
mittee on  Technocracy  proved  unable  Co  maintain  che  inidadva  in  agicadon 
and  discussion.  Tsctically  and  ideologically,  the  group  was  fatally  acallcd 
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by  th*  Inability  to  apcll  out  concrat*  propoaala  or  damanda.  Nalthar  at 
thla  polat  nor  latar  did  aoat  technocrata  faca  tha  crucial  queatloa  of  how 
to  obtain  power.   Intamal  bickering,  which  led  to  public  dlvliloiu,  rein- 
forced tha  Inability  to  act  with  the  necasaary  tpaed  In  the  neceaaary  dlrec- 
tlona.   The  agitational  leaderahlp  leeaed  to  be  admirably  filled  by  the 
■yaterloua,  voluble  Ikward  Scott.   But  even  here,  time  moved  too  rapidly, 
for  aeveral  obaervera  h^rrc  coomented  that  Scott,  accuatomcd  to  rambling 
dlacuaalona  over  coffee  copa,  or  with  Informal  groupa  of  reportera,  was 
unprepared  for  tha  ^ibllc  figure  role  Into  which  he  was  suddenly  thruat. 
the  dlaappolntlng  delivery  of  the  Hotel  Pierre  apeech,  In  contraat  to  the 
pollahed.  If  demagogic,  platform  appearanca  Scott  oialntalned  latar  In  tha 
1930's,  and  hla  apparent  confualon  over  tactics  and  enda  are  cited  aa  evl- 
dance.  A  favorite  alogan  of  Scott  and  Technocracy  Inc.  latar  becamei  "Hen 
do  not  create  eventa;  evnta  create  own."  Did  Howard  Scott  hlaaalf  feel 
helpless  In  the  atona  that  had  been  unleaahad  around  hlmT   (Tha  apparent 
tactical  Indeclalon  may  have  been  due  to  a  false  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion, an  aaaeasment  that  anticipated  total  collapse  after  tha  faahlon  of 
tha  Wlaaar  lepubllc.  Scott  waa  supposed  to  have  been  In  Genoany  during  tha 
rise  of  tha  Hazl  sKrveaent,  and,  to  be  cited  preaently,  in  at  laaat  on*  la- 
stance  publicly  coanented  on  the  effect  of  tha  Oeraan  altuatlon  on  hla  own 
orientation.) 

Civm  rout  and  ridicule  In  the  public  forum,  the  public  waahlng  of 
dirty  linen  by  tha  ooveaent'a  factions,  and  the  shift  of  attention  to  the 
"Hundred  Daya"  of  the  few  Deal,  It  Is  perhapa  remarkable  that  technocracy 
•urvlvcd  at  all.  In  part  such  aurvlval  may  be  attributed  to  tha  truly  phe- 
nomenal extent  of  ttM  suss  attention  phaae — one  of  the  partlclpanta.  In 
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public  ralatlon*  all  hi*  Ufa  Including  laporcant  posts  in  savaral  national 
political  campaigns,  told  the  writer  that  navar  In  his  pravious  or  subsa- 
quant  axperlanca  had  he  seen  such  an  outburst  and  response.   The  nearly 

•  ianiltaneous,  spontaneous  flowering  of  technocracy  groups  across  the  coun- 
try in  response  to  the  initial  publicity  is  the  second  reason  for  the  mova- 
•ent's  survlval--lndeed,  as  mentioned,  this  Is  whst  "moveoent"  naana.   A 
third  important  factor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  determination  of  both  the 
Howard  Scott  and  Continental  Committee  factions  to  try  to  "pick  up  the 
pieces'*  after  the  apparent  reversals  of  aarly  1933.   The  problem  now,  to 
repaat,  is  to  determine  why  they  were  not  mora  successful.   Having  missed 
ona  opportunity,  the  movement  could  in  theory  begin  the  cycle  again.  De- 
•plta  a  temporary  rout,  it  ouintained  tha  advantages  of  the  remembered 
publicity  and  tha  native  American,  scientific-technological  appeals  denied 
to  soMe  of  Ita  compatltors. 

Coaparlaon  of  tha  two  wings  of  tha  aovcaeot.  Technocracy  Inc.  and 
tha  Continental  Coanittea  on  Technocracy,  is  uaaful  at  this  point.  Tha 
failure  of  tha  Continental  Committee  to  move  frca  the  agitational  or  public 
discussion  phase  into  tha  organizational  stage  has  been  dociinented.  After 

•  aaaalngly  auspicious  beginning  in  conaolldatlng  many  of  the  groups  which 
had  arisen  after  tha  Initial  publicity,  thla  wing  of  tha  movement  was  sub- 
saquantly  never  able  to  maintain  an  organized  following  of  movenant  dimen- 
sions anywhere  except  In  the  state  of  Washington.   Special  factors  of  tim- 
ing, and  of  tha  availability  and  experience  of  leadership  personnel,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  phenomenal  Washington  organization,  which  at  Ita 
height  probably  had  enlisted  as  many  members  In  one  state  as  Technocracy 
lac.  waa  later  able  to  enroll  across  the  continent.   But  this  seeming  sue- 
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€•••  would  last  llttl*  mora  than  a  year.   And,  avan  with  tha  h«lp  of  a 
apaakac-organlzar  from  Washington,  the  OCT  as  a  national  organisation  could 
not  approach  Its  performance  there  snyvhera  else  In  the  country. 

leadership,  tactics,  organizational  structure,  and  Ideology  all  seam 
to  have  been  deficient.   As  platform  speakers  snd  writers,  the  two  national 
leaders  of  the  organization,  Harold  Loeb  and  Felix  Prazer,  performed  well, 
although  even  here  they  may  have  suffered  by  not  hsvlng  been  members  of 
tha  "original"  technocracy  group  around  Scott  at  Columbia;  their  talents 
did  not  seem  to  11a  In  organizational  work— but  then,  apparently  neither 
did  Howard  Scott'a.  The  yaar-long  absorption  of  Loeb,  Frazer,  and  others 
of  tha  Maw  Tork  group  In  the  NSPFC  project  may  have  lost  them  precious  or« 
ganlalng  inltlatlva— returning  to  the  field  In  1933,  the  initial  publicity 
«••  BOW  two  years  old  (and  they  had  dissociated  themselves  from  It  in  any 
•vent)  and  similar  mass  anthuslssm  for  thair  own  careful  study  could  not  ba 
gaaaratad.  Until  about  tha  same  time,  1933,  even  routine  office  procedures 
la  tha  Hew  Tork  headquarters  appear  to  have  ranged  from  fitful  to  chaotic, 
and  there  was  almost  no  guidance  or  regulation  of  tha  distant  local  units. 

Like  that  of  TIschnocracy  Inc.,  tha  OCT's  ideology  was  at  first 
crlala-orlantadi  It  had  a  "Plan  of  Plenty"  to  be  put  Into  operation  to 
avoid  total  economic  collapse  and  restore  full  production  with  abundant 
distribution.   But  this  program  was  not  backed  up  by  the  kind  of  theory  or 
philosophy  of  social  change  or  social  evolution  which  was  made  fairly  ax- 
pllclt  by  Technocracy  Inc.  in  Its  Study  Course  text.  Thus,  whan  tha  par- 
calvad  urgency  of  tha  economic  aituatlon  lessened  somewhat  (and  dlffarancas 
In  tha  two  organizations'  followings  are  Important  hare--a  point  to  ba 
elaborated  in  a  nooMnt)  tha  whole  ralson  d'etre  of  the  Continental  Cooodttee 
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«••  w*ak«n«d.  Tactically,  th*  vacillation  about  political  action,  both 
on  the  part  of  tha  oatlooal  leadarahlp  which  flirted  with  Waahlngton  (DC) 
at  tha  time  of  tha  Survay  and  aftar,  and  by  tha  atrongeat  local  group*.  In 
California  and  Uaahlngton  State,  addad  both  to  Internal  dlaacnalon  and  tha 
air  of  Indeclalvenesa  about  tha  whole  organization. 

Tha  ■emberahlp  recruited  by  the  Continental  Comnlttee  waa  predoal- 
nately  compoaed  of  profeaalonali  and  other  mlddlc-claaa  people.   Many  of 
than  had  been  active  In  liberal  or  radical  political  cauae*.   Given  the 
fact  that  the  Continental  Counilttee'*  Ideology  did  not  diatlnctly  elaborate 
or  demarcate  itaelf,  add  the  uncertainty  a*  to  what  adherent*  of  the  or- 
ganisation ahould  actually  do  for  the  cauae,  include  a  practically  non-ax> 
latent  organisational  fraoework,  and  It  la  apparent  why  memberahlp  evapor- 
ated, returning  to  prior  liberal  and  political  Intereat*.   In  light  of  tha 
Initial  aucceaa  la  tying  together  the  apontaneou*  technocratic  group*,  tha 
recurring  defectlona  to  the  Coonittee  froa  Technocracy  Inc.,  and  the  par- 
alatant  quarlaa  which  continued  to  coo*  In  to  the  New  York  offica--a  atlau- 
lua  for  repeated  but  futile  attenpta  at  reorganisation — It  aaeaa  a  aafa 
Judgaant  Chat  Internal  factora  played  a  large  part  In  the  Inability  of  tha 
OCT  to  aurvlvc  aa  an  organised  expreasioa  of  the  technocracy  ■ovnaent. 

Iven  If  It  could  not  organise  a  aoclal  aoveiBent,  why,  one  might  aak, 
did  tha  Continental  Comlttae  not  beccoa  a  kind  of  American  and  technocratic 
7abian  Society?  Tha  queation  1*  aapeclally  relevant  In  view  of  th«  wall- 
•ducated  Icaderahlp  and  profeaalonal  nanbarahlp,  and  the  exampla  of  tha  ra- 
•aarch  carried  out  under  Coonittee  auaplcea.  IVo  thing*  probably  operated 
bera.  Tlrat,  aa  noted,  the  c**entially  ona-ahot,  prograonatlc  nature  of 
the  theory  or  Ideology.  Second,  and  related,  the  ditaenalon  and  dlalllualon 
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with  Howard  Scott  resulted  In  a  dlasoclatlon  irlth  the  tarn  "technocracy," 
and  probably  datemlned  a  lack  of  inteieat  or  underatandlng.  of  Ita  phllo- 
aophtca)  asaumptlona  and  long  range  Implication*  a*  well.   The  CCT  had, 
apparently,  no  predlepoaitlon  to  found  or  develop  a  dlatlnctly  technocra- 
tic school  of  radical  criticlsn  or  social  thought. 

Technocracy  Inc.  presents  a  oiarked  contrast  to  the  Continental  Coa- 
■Ittee.   In  the  1930'a  it  obviously  succeeded  in  passing  froa  the  agita- 
tional and  public  discussion  stage  to  that  of  an  organized  movement.   It 
la  in  the  transition  to  the  next  stage — where  the  alternatives  are  achleve- 
■•nt  of  the  movement's  goals  with  or  without  institutionalization  of  the 
sMvemeat,  persistence  of  the  moveaient  a*  a  contender  for  power  or  the 
achievement  of  Ita  ends,  or  persistence  of  the  movement  as  transformed 
Into  an  association  for  participanta'  gratification — that  the  interesting 
4«M«tlona  lie.  One  aasertlon  of  this  study  la  that  the  very  factors  which 
■•d«  (or  Technocracy  Inc.'*  success  In  the  organlcatlon  stage  made  for  de- 
feat In  the  next  phase. 

Howard  Scott,  as  the  charismatic  "Mr.  Technocracy,"  fulfilled  the 
••rly  agitational  role — despite  the  occasional  defections  and  repulsions 
reawltlng  from  hla  mannerisms  and  theoriea.  And  despite  the  New  Tork  splits 
and  Cb«  fiasco  of  the  Chicago  World 'a  fair  Technological  Congress,  Scott 
«••  able  CO  rally  to  hla  organization  people  able  to  fill  the  organising 
rolaa  now  demanded.  The  rapid  development  of  standard  and  effective  rules 
and  regulatlona  for  the  conduct  of  the  local  Sections,  the  training  of  local 
apaakera,  organisera,  writers,  and  the  growth  of  publications  have  been 
noted  In  detail.   Ideologically,  the  Study  Course,  with  its  camprehenslva 
theory  of   historical  change  couched  in  facts  of  physical  science  and  atres- 
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■log  Cha  Inavlcablllty  of  th*  Tachnac*,  qutta  aarly  bacaaa  a  aalnatay  of 
Tachnocracy  Inc.   It  provldad  a  bail*  for  atudy,  axagaata,  and  argia>aiit{ 
at  tha  aama  tlma  It  aarvad  to  aec  tht  organisation  off  daflnltlvaly  from 
other  radical  groupa.   And  deaplca  the  latar  aacond  thoughta  of  aoma  of 
tha  intarvlaw  and  quaaclonnaire  reapondanta.  It  acaaa  llkaly  that  tha  ow- 
nad  emblem  and  tha  gray  car*  and  sulta  did  aarva  aa  poaltlvc  aymbola  of 
Identification  with  the  organltatlon  and  the  movement. 

If  theaa  raapondenta  are  not  groaaly  unrepresentative,  the  following 
attracted  to  Technocracy  Inc.  provided  a  batter  potential  for  organlcatlonal 
cohcalveneaa  than  that  attracted  to  tha  OCT.  After  aoma  Initial  aupport  by 
engineers  and  profaaslonala  which  did  not  saaa  to  be  maintained,  tha  mam- 
barahlp  may  have  been  coapoaed  primarily  of  uppar-worklng-claas  people  who, 
although  somewhat  radically  Inclined,  by  and  large  did  not  have  other  strong 
political  or  lilaologlcal  coonltmants.  Having  Joined  up,  they  would  ba  laaa 
llkaly  to  drift  away  from  thalr  organlxatlon  than  the  liberals  and  radicals 
of  tha  CCT.   Furthar,  with  a  lower  degr««  of  formal  education  than  thalr 
CCT  countarparta,  and  facad  with  a  batter-dairaloped  Ideology,  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assuaa  that  they  would  bacooa  mora  attached  to  It.   (Formal 
education.  It  may  b«  aastaaad,  Incraasea  tha  tandency  to  be  "professionally 
naco^ltted"  because  of  aophlstlcatlon  about  tha  complexity  of  social  prob- 
lama  and  values — which  may  be  another  way  of  stating  that,  except  In  «x- 
trema  crisis  situations,  tha  more  years  of  education,  the  more  one's  alla- 
glanca  to  the  status  qtio  is  strengthened.) 

Uhlla  Technocracy  Inc.  was  well  able  to  maintain  and  expand  an  or- 
ganlted  following.  It  la  In  Its  strategy  of  relating  to  tha  larger  society, 
•ad  tactical  considerations  resulting  tharefrom--aB  well  as  soma  perhaps 
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nnaattclpat«d  coiuequences  of  It*  organisational  technlqu«a--that  tha 
wrltar  feels  this  wing  of  the  technocratic  aovement  began  to  falter.   Ul- 
tlaately  these  weaknesses  caused  It  to  become  a  soall,  isolated  sect,  laav- 
iag  no  Bore  lasting  lapresslon  than  did  the  Continental  Coonlttee. 

Technocracy  Inc.  at  Its  Inception  was  even  more  crlsls-orlented  than 
the  CCT — recall  the  predictions  of  collapse  "within  two  years,"  Ister  ex- 
tended to  1942,  and  the  reiteration  that  nothing  could  forestsll  the  demise 
of  the  Price  Systen  and  all  Its  concomitant  soclsl  and  political  Institu- 
tions. Accordingly,  tha  very  first  statement  of  Technocracy  Inc.  put  forth 
two  tactics  to  be  followed:  the  organization  of  a  "disciplined  body"  for 
"mutual  protection"  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  amidst  soclsl  disorder,  and 
education  and  research.  Ambiguity  surrounded  the  specific  Intent  and  actual 
carrylng-out  of  one  of  these  tactics.  Although  a  kind  of  "dual  power" 
theory  was  discussed,  in  which  Section  organization  of  functions  would  pro- 
Vide  a  bridge  to  the  new  society,  nothing  like  the  requisite  nmber  of 
Cr«ined  personnel  was  ever  recruited  to  oMke  the  whole  Idea  anything  more 
than  a  fanciful  gesture.   Indeed,  Howard  Scott  later  talked  Instead  of  a 
"Suss  movement"  with  Implicit  political  power  because  of  its  niasbers. 
(E.g.,  the  speech  in  which  Scott  reportedly  asserted  that  before  long  nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  Canada  could  discuss  wsr  without  the  permission 
of  his  organization.)   But  there  was  never  any  definite  indication  of  what 
this  "mass  movement"  should  do;  the  ultlaiste  strategy  was  hinted  at  as  being 
held  in  reserve  in  top  secrecy  at  CHQ;  it  was  ssserted  that  strategy  would 
be  decided  upon  at  the  opportune  time;  or  it  was  felt  thst  the  "march  of 
•venta"  mode  Technocracy  inevitable.   (Recall  the  uncertainty  of  the  ex- 
Tschnocrat*  on  this  point.) 
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Huw,  ««  a  ■ovaaenc,  Tkchnocracj  Inc.  aust  have  teemed  either 
"Utopian,**  In  the  eenae  of  having  a  set  of  blueprint*  but  no  realistic 
Idea*  on  how  to  reallsa  thea,  or  else  darkly  conspiratorial.  Thm   inter- 
••ts  of  the  aetsbers  themselves  centered  around  the  "education"  provided 
by  the  organisation,  and  were  not  focused  on  the  problem  of  power. 

Both  the  educational  work  and  the  broader  tactical  approach,  as 
well  as  the  solidarity  devices,  led  progressively  to  a  sectarian  isolation 
of  Technocracy  Inc.   No  publicly-available  research  on  the  scope  of  the 
Oct's  National  Survey  of  Potential  Product  Capacity  was  ever  completed. 
The  Study  Course  book  Itself,  slthough  available  to  libraries,  was  stipu- 
lated as  not  to  be  sold  to  non-members  of  the  organisation  and  thus  began 
to  cake  on  the  nature  of  an  esoteric  text.   Failure  to  revise  the  course, 
despite  its  purported  tentative  nature,  made  It  even  more  of  a  sacred 
writing,  bophasls  on  the  Monad  emblem,  the  gray  suits,  gray  cars,  and  cen- 
tering of  activities  around  the  physical  location  of  the  Section  Headquar- 
ter* served  to  emphasise  the  aeparatene**  of  the  organisation.  Thl*  wa* 
further  reinforced  by  the  ban  on  Technocrat*  *harlng  the  platform  with 
•paakera  of  other  organisation*  or  engaging  in  debate*  or  forum*.  The 
•tlpulation  on  apeaker*  and  writer*  being  preeented  to  the  public  only  in 
term*  of  their  role*  within  the  organisation,  rather  than  atressing  (or 
even  acknowledging)  professional,  academic,  or  other  "outside"  qualifica- 
tions, cut  another  potential  bridge  to  the  larger  social  order.  It  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  a  group  of  recognised  Technocrats  who  could  present 
the  idea*  of  the  movement  in  context*  other  than  a  Section  hall  or  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  ptiblicatlon.   Finally,  the  in*i*tenc«  on  the  complete  futility 
of  any  "refona"  within  the  doomed  Price  Syatem  made  it  impo**lble  for  Tech- 
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nocratt,  •■  Technocrat*,  to  operate  within  labor  unions,  peace,  civil 
llbertlaa,  conaarvatlon,  birth-control,  free-thought  or  other  Bovementa 
«d.th  partial  enda  preamably  congenial  to  tha  technocratic  aovencnt.  The 
"organisational  weapon"  was  thua  automatically  denied  to  this  wing  of 
technocracy . 

In  auDBary,  If  the  Continental  Conmlttee  had  failed  In  the  moat 
rudimentary  organizational  procedures,  Technocracy  Inc.  had  by  comparison 
almost  brilliantly  succeeded;  If  the  CCT's  Ideology  had  been  too  vague  and 
■hort-teni.  Technocracy  Inc.'s  was  too  precisely  dogmatic  and  long-range 
In  Its  vision;  where  the  CCT  faded  Into  other  groups  from  which  It  had 
never  very  sharply  defined  Itself,  Howard  Scott's  organization  built  a 
magnificent  Chinese  Wall  on  Its  periphery.   In  Its  sectarian  Isolation, 
It  invites  comparison  with  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  In  the  Marxist  move- 
ment, scorning  all  other  socialist  groups  as  pretenders,  sll  labor  unions 
•s  capitalist  appendages,  meeting  each  day's  events  with  an  apt  quotation 
(roa  Daniel  DeLson. 

luC  the  very  eleaenta  which  made  Technocracy  Inc.  a  sect,  by  strength- 
ening its  internal  solidarity,  have  helped  it  to  survive  over  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  year*.  Other  factors,  too,  have  been  pointed  out  as  contribu- 
tory: the  continuing  appeal  of  tha  technological,  rational,  aspects  of  the 
ideology;  its  adaptation  to  changing  conditions  including  a  current  concern 
with  world  affairs{  and,  to  an  undetermined  extent,  the  effect  of  the  at- 
tachment of  populist  or  nativist  sentiments  to  Technocracy  Inc.'s  "science." 

In  looking  for  the  reasons  for  the  particular  form  these  internal 
factors  took,  we  muse  turn  to  Howard  Scott  and  his  associates  at  CUQ,  rely- 
ing largely  upon  inferences  about  their  perceptions  and  motivations.  To 
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what  cxttnt  did  tha  fuobllng  axaapl*  of  thm   Conclnancal  Coaalctaa,  tha 

rlaa  and  dacllna  of  othar  ouiveaenti  during  cha  parlod,  dataralna  Scotc'a 

own  aophaala  on  Incarnal  dlaclpllna  and  davlcaa  for  building  aolldarlty7 

To  what  axtanc  did  tha  axparlenca  of  hla  oarcllaaa  "expoaura"  and  rldlcula 

at  tha  handa  of  tha  praaa  In  1932-33  detarmlna  tha  tubsequant  Inaulatlon 

placed  around  tha  organltatlon  and  Ita  peraonnelT   To  what  extant,  aa  tha 

1948  dlaaldanta  allagad,  did  an  egocentric  desire  for  personal  control 

and  adulation  datanslna  organizational  aachanlama  which,  through  laolatlon, 

kept  aemberahlp  lladted,  and  hindered  tha  development  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

rapresentatlvaa  who  night  have  been  coopatltora  of  Scott  for  public  and 

internal  atatuaT  Did  Howard  Scott,  throughout  the  1930'a,  really  expect 

coDplata  aoclal  collapaeT  To  what  extent  did  the  European  altuatlon,  both 

aa  to  tha  aoclal  dlaaolution  which  prepared  the  way  for  faaclsa  in  Camany, 

Italy,  and  Spain,  and  vary  nearly  so  in  France,  and  aa  to  tha  auccaaaful 

Cachniquaa  of  the  faaciat  movementa,  influence  hla  thinking?   Parhapa  a 

paaaaga  fro*  an  early  apaech,  reported  in  tha  Vancouver  Sun  and  reprinted 

in  Cha  TachnocracY  Dtftest.  gives  us  a  cluai 

Diacuaaing  the  varioua  ayoptooatic  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  aoclal  order,  he  told  of  watching 
•  proceaaion  of  Social  Democrata  In  Berlin  some  yeara 
ago,  which  took  aeven  hours  to  paas  a  given  spot. 

"Thay  believed,  as  all  Llbarala  do,  that  you  can  ia- 
praaa  your  tolerance  of  thought  upon  other  people  and 
■aka  thaa  believe  as  you  do.   Then  came  along  a  little 
Auetrian  house  painter  with  a  funny  laoustscha,  Adolph 
Hitler,  and  stopped  up  on  them  and  made  thea  think  hla 
way. 

"Tou  can  vote  one  racket  in  and  another  out,  but  you 
cen't  do  anything  else,  unless  you  have  a  disciplined 
araty  with  technology  at  tha  back  of  It  to  control  aoclal 
change  in  an  orderly  manner,"  he  added. 

"If  you  can't  build  up  a  disciplined  organization  you 
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•r«  going  to  face  ■octal  chaoa  and  aob  hyacarla  befora 
vary  long." 

In  anothar  apaach  quotad  In  cha  aaaa  laaua,  gcott  told  a  Unlvaralty  of 

Brltlah  Coluabla  audleocai 

"Tou  no  longar  hava  tha  cholca  bafora  you  of  what  you 

wiah  to  do,  but  what  you  have  to  do.  You  can  take  one 

•Ida  or  the  other,  for  or  against  the  march  of  Techno- 
cracy. 

"If  you  don't  ouke  your  decision  now,  If  you  hesitate 
and  waver,  after  the  manner  of  the  Intellectual  liberal, 
you  will  hava  your  decision  made  for  you  at  the  muztle 
and  of  rlflas  in  the  hands  of  thlrty-slx  million  uneo- 
ployad  that  there  will  be  In  the  next  depression."^ 

The  ■otivations  and  perceptions  of  Howard  Scott  must  necessarily 
raaaln  unknown  quantltlaa.   One  possible  explanation,  however,  although 
on  tha  aurface  fantastic,  nay  account  for  aany  of  tha  observed  charactar- 
latlca  of  Technocracy  Inc.  This  la  aiaply  that  froa  Ita  Inception,  that 
organisation  was  consciously  designed  as  nothing  more  than  a  vahlcla  for 
tha  personal  aelaura  of  power  by  Howard  Scott.  "Men  do  not  craata  Ivantsi 
Events  Create  Men."  Suddenly  thrust  Into  national  prominence  In  the  winter 
of  1932-33  by  forcea  ha  did  not  control,  than  as  suddenly  dumped  into  ob- 
scurity because  of  tha  lack  of  any  organised  following,  did  Scott  datarmlna 
that  If  there  vara  to  be  a  next  tlae,  ha  would  be  prepared?  The  audacity  of 
tha  notion  does  not  seen  amiss.  Scott  waa  characterised  as  both  "brilliant" 
and  "egocentric"  by  his  own  followera.  Tha  allegation  of  tha  1948  dissi- 
dents that  Scott  ran  Technocracy  Inc.  as  a  "racket"  does  not  quite  ring 
true  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  personal  high  living,  lor  would 
reapact  for  tha  Chief  probably  hava  been  lass  In  an  organisation  with  a 
quite  different  structure  and  tactlcs--tha  Founder  is  often  revered.  But 

Technocracy  Digest.  Vol.  3,  No.  4  (n.d.),p.  2. 
^D>id..  p.  I. 
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••  a  personal  Inatrunant  for  power,  aaay  of  Technocracy  Inc.'*  character- 
laclcs  begin  to  aake  aenae .   All  of  the  chlnga  cited  aa  leading  to  the 
aectarlan  laolatlon  of  the  organization  become  defecta  only  If  one  aaaiaea 
that,  aa  the  expreaslon  of  a  social  movcDent,  Its  goala  are  the  widest 
poaalble  dissemination  of  the  ideas  of  that  movement,  and  the  recruitment 
of  an  Increasingly  large  following.   But  if  the  "movement"  Is  not  that  at 
all,  but  a  peraonal  vehicle,  Inteinat  discipline  with  the  ability  to  act 
becomes  paramount,  Ideological  and  recruitment  matters  secondary. 

Howard  Scott 'a  own  statements  were  always  veiled,  and  direct  reporta 
of  bis  dictatorial  ambltlona  are  all  from  his  opponents  In  the  Continental 
CoHilttec  and  cannot  now  be  verified.   And  Scott  and  Technocracy  Inc.  hava 
Isauad  repeated  denlala  of  any  "assumption  of  power  theory."  This  %nrlter 
<••!•  that,  in  addition  to  the  Inferential  evidence  frcn  the  organization's 
hiatory  and  charactarlatlcs,  the  crucial  fact  is  the  1942  campaign  for 
Scott  as  Diractor-Ceneral  of  Defenae.   Farceptiona  of  war  as  leading  to 
drastic  social  change  have  been  noted,  as  have  the  dictatorial  aathoda 
Scott  seated  to  ba  nacasaary  for  successfully  fighting  the  Second  World 
Uar.   lUrthar,  the  1960  quotation  from  a  CHQ  writer  places  the  laMdiate 
poac  faarl  Harbor  period  in  tha  aame  criais  category  aa  the  winter  of 
1932-33.   It  aaems  highly  Improbable  that  Scott  unselfishly  recoonanded 
hlaaclf  (or  tha  Defenaa  post  on  the  basis  of  his  quallf Icationa.  And  hia 
organisation  did  react  in  a  disciplined,  energetic  manner  In  the  full>page 

Wilton  Ivia,  "No  time  for  Hcaltatlon."  The  Technocrat  (March,  1960), 
p.  St  "^ice  within  recent  decades,  the  American  people  have  been  ready  for 
revolutionary  change.   And  both  times  they  were  sidetracked  by  a  conaerva- 
tiva  Icaderahip  and  federal  credit.   At  the  time  of  the  Roosevelt  political 
victory  in  1932,  a  program  of  revolutionary  change  could  have  gained  popular 
support.  ...Again,  at  the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Incident,  the  American 
people  were  ready  for  social  change  in  their  eagerness  to  defeat  fascism." 
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o«w«pap«r  •<!  caapalgn.   Without  the  fact  of  Scott's  noaloatlon  of  hlimsalf 
••  virtual  dictator.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  whole  Total  Conacrlptlon 
•plaod*  was  cither  a  necessary  tactic  to  preserve  the  organlratlon  (as  It 
bacaac  after  the  Director-General  campaign  backfired)  or  a  serious  proposal 
for  wartlae  efficiency  (as  apparently  the  membership  saw  It,  even  after 
defection  and  reflection). 

If  this  hypothesis  Is  correct.  It  Introduces  a  bifurcation  Into 
Technocracy  Inc.  as  an  organized  expression  of  the  technocrstlc  social 
SK>veaent .   It  does  not  mean  that  the  theories  and  Ideology,  the  motivations 
and  perceptions  of  the  members  must  be  discarded  as  irrelevant,  but  that 
they  Buat  be  considered  In  some  senses  as  developing  Independently  of  the 
"real"  purpose  of  the  organization,  as  Its  latent  consequences.  The  thao- 
rles.  Ideological  orientation  and  values,  though  perhaps  incidental  to 
Boward  Scott's  power-no tlvat Ions,  were  seen  by  the  membership  as  most  Im- 
portant. What  has  hare  been  bypothesiced  as  the  Intended  purpose  of  the 
organlxatlon  was  not  perceived  by  the  members  at  all.   This  bifurcation 
■ay  resolve  sooc  of  the  organization's  aaibigultles,  and  may  aid  in  the 
final  assessaent  of  what  the  technocratic  movement  represented  for  a  par- 
ticular society  at  a  specific  time. 

II.   The  Content  of  Technocrscy;  Its  Meaning  as  a  Social  Movement 

Od«  of  th«  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  see  how  certain  theories 
of  contemporary  political  and  social  ouxvements  fit  the  instsnca  of  techno- 
cracy, and  If,  In  turn,  the  technocracy  material  might  provide  some  useful 
Information  for  such  theories.   Specif icslly,  because  of  Its  leadership, 
Ideological,  and  organizational  facade.  It  was  felt  that  Technocracy  Inc. 
might  be  encompassed  by  the  rubric  of  modem  totalitarian  oMvemants,  of 
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which  tha  prococypea  arc  faaciaa  (particularly  Nasltm)  and  Comunlaa. 

(Tha  Continental  CosUttcc  wing  of  technocracy  aore  properly  belonga  within 

the  ranka  of  alddle-claaa  rcforalaa.) 

TVo  dlatlnct  typca  of  theoretical  approachea  both  In  defining  and 
explaining  totalltarlanlaa  have  current  vogue:  maaa  theory  and  data  theory. 
In  addition  to  theae  two,  aklll-polltlca  may  be  relevant,  even  though  thaae 
Ideas  were  not  specifically  developed  in  an  attempt  to  explain  totalitarian 
■ovementa.   Within  these  general  frameworks,  specific  concepts  of  totali- 
tarianism In  general,  fascism  in  particular,  and  oanagerlallsm  will  ba  dis- 
cussed before  drawing  final  conclusions  about  technocracy. 
Mass  Theory 

Mass  chaory  was  foraulated  as  a  reaction  to  the  crudities  of  one 
type  of  Marxian  class  analysis  which  saw  Naslsm  and  Comnunlsm  as  polar 
opposltaa.  To  the  aass  theorists,  there  were  more  similarities  than  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  types  of  regimes.  And  since  the  presuned  intcr- 
esta  and  actions  of  different  classes  underlay  each  type  of  regime,  a  dif- 
ferent explanation  which  could  call  on  a  coimaon  set  of  factors  was  needed. 
(Disillusioned  socialists  and  Marxist,  appalled  at  Soviet  practices,  also 
needed  a  new  approach,  or  at  least  one  supplementary  to  class  analysis.) 
What  emerged  was  a  theory  sufficiently  sweeping  and  aomber  to  account  for 
Che  unparalled  facts  it  had  to  confront.  What  had  happened,  because  of 
war,  depression.  Inflation,  or  the  Inevitable  dislocations  of  urbanization 
and  industrialisation,  was  that  the  classes,  and  other  solidary  social 
groupings  as  well,  had  been  broken  down,  diasolved  into  the  masses--root- 
Itss,  restless  beings  ready  to  be  moblliced  by  the  Leader,  the  Party,  and 
the  Ideology,  ready  to  do  anything,  tolerate  anything,  in  tha  quest  for 
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that  co^unlty  which  had  bean  destroyed.   But  tiM  new  coaiunlty  la  but  a 
paaudo-cooBunlty,  for  totalitarlanlaa  In  Its  esaence  la  the  maintained 
■aaalflcatlon  of  aoclaty  through  the  Party  organa  which  reach  Into  all 
aapccts  of  life,  froo  workplace  to  family.   The  Party-atate  merges  with 
society,  maintaining  power  through  technologically-conditioned  monopolies 
of  violence  and  coomunlcation  and  the  systematic  application  of  police 
terror. 

This  writer  Is  not  favorably  Impressed  with  the  mass  theory  on  seve- 
ral accoiuits.   First,  as  a  theory,  it  seema  too  broad  and  general  In  Its 
categories  to  offer  much  real  understanding.   If  the  theory  Is  rfflned  to 
specify  which  groups  or  sggregates  of  people,  under  what  condltlona,  become 
■eases,  e.g.,  displaced  army  officers,  unemployable  Intellectuals,  Infla- 
tlon-rulned  middle  classes,  unemployed  workers,  etc.,  then  another  kind  of 
theory  la  In  fact  being  utilized.  Secondly,  If  the  notion  of  massness  Is 
used  descriptively  for  certsln  kinds  of  normative  change,  conditions  of 
suggestibility,  anomle,  ate,  again  tha  suss  theory  Is  redundant  with  pre- 
▼loualy  developed  notions.   Finally,  alleged  Ideological  Implications  of 
tha  theory  have  been  criticized.   (However,  at  least  one  theorist,  Korn- 
hauaer,  has  explicitly  attempted  to  cancel  out  possible  blss  by  combining 
tha  "aristocratic"  and  "democratic"  criticisms  of  mass  society  Into  a  sin- 
fl«  theory.)   Mass  theory  often  appears  In  a  context  which  Implies  that 
conteaiporary  society  is  Inherently  predisposed  to  totalitarianism  or  ex- 
trcalam,  and  hence  Inherently  evil.   Tha  theory  is  often  constructed  so 
Chat  any  swvement  for  change  which  Is  not  In  tha  form  of  a  parliamentary 
political  party  Is,  by  definition,  mass,  extremist,  or  totalitarian.  Hare, 

See  William  Kornhauser,  The  Politics  of  Hass  Society  (Glencoe,  1111- 
nola:  The  Free  Press,  1959). 
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It  •■«■•,  th«  aycb  of  ch*  aedlcval  ■ynthaat*  with  lea  neatly  balanced  cor- 
porate groupa,  haa  been  cranafomed  Into  the  aodal  of  the  plurallat  aoclety 
with  tta  Independent,  coapetlng  groupa  arriving  at  moderate  conaenaua  In 
the  free  aarket  of  Ideaa  and  the  arena  of  electoral  competition — a  model 
alao  curioualy  like  that  of  the  claaaical  economlati.   Outaide  the  llmlta 
of  thia  model,  by  implication  if  not  by  definite  warning,  lie  maaa  aoclal 
diaorganizatlon  and  the  Terror. 

Deaplta  the  wrlter'a  perhapa  unjuatified  feelinga  of  serioua  ahort- 
coalnga  in  the  oMaa  approach,  it  la  uaeful  in  aeveral  waya.   A  primary 
utility  may  b*  in  the  deacrlptlon  of  the  way  totalitarian  govemmanca  do 
In  fact  rule,  or  of  the  charactcrlatlca  of  auch  aocietiea.   (Thla  la  a 
coocarn  obvloualy  outaide  the  acope  of  thla  atudy.)   Secondly,  the  theory 
haa  attempted  to  give  a  general  model  of  any  totalitarian  movement.  Thla 
•  tudy  will  try  to  apply  auch  a  general  iced  deacrlptlon  to  Technocracy  Inc., 
and  alao  uaa  aoma  Indicca  of  the  maaaneaa  of  ita  memberahlp. 

Th«  Ideology,  the  organisation,  and  the  leaderahlp  of  a  totalitarian 
aovamant  all  have  diatlnctlve  characteriatica.  The  Ideology  la  central  to 
tha  movement,  la  complex,  calla  for  a  total  raconatruction  of  aoclety  with 
explicit  or  Implicit  mlllcnial  overtonea,  and  atreaaea  tha  role  of  a  aelect 
organisation,  the  Party,  in  fulfilling  thla  miaalon.  Violence  la  neceaaary 
for  tb«  deatructlon  or  the  cleanalng  of  tha  old  order.  The  Party  Itaelf 
la  aora  Ilka  a  aacrat  aoclety  or  an  order:  It  raqulrea  a  amall,  aelect, 
"eallad"  memberahlp.  Internal  diacipllna  and  aolldarlty,  devotion  to  the 

A  more  extended  and  Judlcloua  treatment  of  the  varletiea  of  maaa 
theory,  aaaimptiona  and  implicatlona,  la  beyond  the  acope  of  thla  atudy. 
A  cooclae  aumnary  and  atlmulating  critique  of  the  area  which  appeared  after 
the  preaent  manuacrlpt  waa  cooipleted  lai  Joaeph  R.  Guafield,  "Haas  Society 
and  Extremlat  Polltica,"  American  SocloloKlcal  Review.  27  (February,  1962), 
pp.  19-30. 
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Ltadar,  and  la  heavily  ovarlald  with  rltuala  and  aymbola.  Tha  Leader  and 
the  Party  are  almoat  myatlcally  Intertwined — the  Party  expreaae*  the  will 
of  the  Leader,  but  the  Leader  1*  In  turn  the  embodlaent  of  the  goala  of 
the  Party.   The  Party  la  bureaucratlzed  at  Ita  lower  levela,  but  linked  to 
the  Leader  by  aore  partlcularlatlc  tlea  at  the  top  levela.   The  Leader  hla* 
aelf  la  a  unique,  charismatic  Individual,  directing  by  virtue  of  hla  Innate 
superior  abilities  and  Insights.   (This  general  description  draws  on  no  one 
•pacific  source,  but  would,  the  writer  believes,  be  close  co  the  conception 
held  by  most  of  the  otass  theorists.   Parts  of  It  are  an  uneasy  syntheala  of 
specifically  Natl  or  Conmunlst  elements.   The  difficulties  In  such  coobloa- 
don,  especially  aa  one  becomes  more  specific,  are  often  encountered  la 
this  type  of  analysis,  e.g.,  the  assertion  that  the  notion  of  the  claaa- 
consclous  proletariat  Is  "the  corresponding  concept  In  the  comaurtlst  ar- 
mory" to  the  Germans'  "Aryan  race  concept.") 

Many  aapecta  of  Technocracy  Inc.  In  Its  matured  form  would  seea  to 
fit  this  general  nodal.   Several  elements,  however,  seem  significantly  ab- 
••nt.  VAtlle  the  organization  of  Technocracy  Inc.  fits  the  model  of  tha 
tarty  quite  well,  the  notion  of  the  Party  and  Its  role  Is  not  found  in 
Technocratic  Ideology.   Similarly,  while  Howard  Scott's  actions  »»   reported 
In  tha  Technocratic  preaa  and  by  his  former  followers  coincide  closely  with 
those  of  the  Leader,  there  Is  no  such  role  In  tha  fonsal  theory.  This  la 
in  sharp  contrast  to  tha  explicit  concept  of  the  "vanguard  party"  in  I^nin- 
ist  doctrine,  and  to  the  "leadership  principle"  In  Nazi  dogpu.   It  might  be 
argued  that  existence  of  these  features  without  formal  theoretical  call  or 
Justification  for  them,  demonstrates  that  Technocracy  Inc.  was  in  fact  a 

Carl  J.  frledrlch  and  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl,  Totalitarian  Dictatorship 
and  Autocracy  (Cambridge!  Harvard  University  Press,  1956),  pp.  25-26. 
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totalitarian  aovement  In  aplte  of  It*  thaorlaa — that  It  waa  a  product  of 
tha  aasM  aoclal  condition*  that  had  craatad  tha  oovemcnta  fron  which  tha 
■odal  waa  derlvad.   Or,  It  might  be  arguad  that  totalitarian  organizational 
trapplnga  without  theoretical  Justification  waa  a  result  of  the  hypothe- 
alsad  bifurcation  between  Technocracy  Inc.  aa  an  expression  of  tha  mora 
general  technocratic  akovement,  and  as  a  personal  vehicle  for  Howard  ScotC. 
In  this  Instance,  he  might  deliberately  have  copied  features  of  successful 
luropcan  movements. 

Finally,  tha  emphasis  on  violence  Is  lacking  In  Technocracy  Inc. 
Indeed,  the  organization  constantly  reiterated  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
violence  to  keep  the  delicate  interdependence  of  modern  society  from  break- 
ing down.   And  at  least  one  theory  of  totalitarianism  sees  "tha  employment, 
•van  glorification,  of  violence  for  the  realization  of  the  goals  which  tha 
ideology  poalta"  a*  a  "specific  totalitarian  Ingredient."   Again,  howcvar, 
aoiM  of  the  paramilitary  accoutrementa  of  Technocracy  Inc.  looked  to  out- 
alde  obscrvera  aa  preparations  for  violence,  even  though  this  was  not  par- 
calved  by  members  of  the  organization. 

Bafora  turning  to  characteristics  of  membership  which  might  be  ex- 
pactad  in  mass  theory,  one  further  Ideological  question  should  be  explored. 
This  la  tha  matter  of  whether  the  kind  of  future  society  pictured  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  the  so-called  "Technate,"  la  or  would  become  a  totalitarian 
ena.  IVo  opposing  viewpoints  can  readily  ba  adopted:  tha  complete  organl- 
tatlon  of  all  production,  service,  education,  and  distribution  functions, 
together  with  their  supervision,  into  one  interlocked  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture can  easily  be  seen  at   a  "total"  soclety--thera  would  be  little  chance 

^Ibld..  p.  «8. 


f  b.  -oufld.   th.  .y.t«."     But   (ro-  .   r.dlc.lly  dlff.r.nt  viewpoint.    In 
th«  abMnc,  of  •   fcrty  or  poUtlc.l    .t.t.  ..  .uch.    th.  .che».  c.n  b.  ...n 

••  .   for.  of  .n.rcho-.yndlc.Il.™.    with   th.  coordln.tln,  f..tur..  demanded 
fcy  •  highly  .pecleliMd  .nd  geogrephic.Uy  dl.tributed  divi.ion  of  Ubor. 
UKAlng  ..    the   terrorl.tic  control    In   tot.ltt.ri.ni...    the   Important  ,u..- 
lion  ^  what   would  have   happened   If   a   .eriou.  attempt   had  been  mad.  actu- 
•  Uy   .o   aet   up  a  Technocratic   acheme  of   organiaatlon-an  academic  point. 
given    the   minute    .Ue   aai   negligible    influence   of    the  movement.      It   ha. 
been  aa.rrted   that   totalitarian  oppre.aion   i.  .pecifically  due   to   thl. 
problem:    "It    1.  precl.ely   thi.  attempt    to   impo.e  on  aoci.ty  «   rationally. 
or  rather  paeudo-ratlonally.   conceived  pattern  of  di.tinctly  nov.l   form. 
of  aocial  organlMtlon  that   lead,   to  th.   totalitarian  oppr.a.lon."*     Ap.rt 
from  coa.lderatlon.  of  other  cau.ea  of   totalitarian  terror,  wh.th.r  an 
•Ctempt    to  ..t  up  •  "Technate"  would   re.ult    in  oppre.aion  ..«..   to  d.p.nd 
OB  wh.th«r   th.  projwtlon.  for  «  Technocratic   .ocl.ty  ar.  Ju.t   th.t.  cap.bl. 
of  b«lBg  .odlfUd  by  .xperlenc..   or  wh.th.r  th.y  «r«  dogm.  to  b«  In.tltut.d 
•C  .11   co.c*.     And   tbla  Judgment    In  turn  depend,  on  th.  ......menc  of   th. 

-ovMcot  «•  •  whole.    It.   l..der.hlp.    it.  memb.r.hip.    th.  context   In  which 

It  d«v.lop.d. 

M...  Charact.rl.tlc.  of  Reapondent. 

Th.r.  I.  .OM  .vld.nce.  within  the  familiar  limit.tlona  of  thl. 
•tudy'.  aggrcg.c.  of  «i-Technoer.t  r.apondenta.  bearing  on  th.  a...  charac- 
t.rl.tlc.  of  Technocracy  Inc.*.  support:  r.spon.e*  to  "Anoml."  .nd  "Polltl- 
e«l  IfflcMy"  .cale.,  voting  beh.vlor.  voluntary  ai.oclation  memb.r.hip, 
•nd  the  material  .Ir.ady  -  -ed  on  labor  union  activity  and  nployment. 
'ibid.,  p.  87. 
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hrtlclpaclon  In  voluntary  aaaocUtlona  la  laportanc  In  ■•••  theory. 

(or  It  la  fait  that  tbeaa  organlsatlona  parfora  tha  functlona  of  binding 

tht  Individual  to  hla  aoclety  and  of  giving  him  axperlcnca  In  dcaocratlc 

participation.   Tha  aoclally  laolated  paraon,  ready  for  totalitarian  ao- 

blllsatlon,  would  not  ba  expected  to  be  active,  therefore,  in  such  aaao- 

clatlona. 

TABLE  42 
BISPONDKNTS'  PAKTICIPATION  IN  VOUnn'ARY  ASSOCIATIONS 


Memberahlp  Of  f Icerahlp 

■ona          17  29X           Held  office  19 

Ona          16  27            Did  not  hold  office  20 

TWo          13  22            Mot  aacartalned  _3 

Thraa  or  ao re  22  _21  42 
59  1001 


Obvloualy,  auch  data  arc  aeanlngful  only  In  comparative  taraa.   Froa  tha 
nacaaaarlly  crude  coofiarlaona  which  auat  ba  made  with  thla  undifferentiated 
data,  it  would  appear  Chat  theae  reapondanta  have  participated  more,  rather 
Chan  laaa  than  other  groupa  In  tha  population.   (Tha  quality  of  organlsa- 
donal  participation,  laportant  In  dlacuaalon  "ouaaneaa,"  la  a  point  on 
iihlch  Chla  atudy  haa  no  inforaatlon  other  than  of f Iceholdlng.)   Thua,  in 
ona  national  aurvey,  between  39  and  A2  par  cent  (depending  on  clcy  alse) 
reported  "no  organisational  aeaberahlpa.  Including  unlona,  for  anyone  ia 
their  faally."  In  another,  bU   per  cent  of  adulta  aurveyed  reported  no  aaa- 
bcrahlp  In  groupa  other  than  unlona.   Another  auamary  of  dlveraa  voluntary 
aaaoclatlon  atudlea  ahowa  one  or  aure  aeaberahlpa  for  about  40  to  43  par 

Charlea  K.  Wright  and  Herbert  H.  Hyman,  "Voluntary  Aaaoclatlon  Hea- 
bcrahlpa  of  American  Adulta:  Evidence  from  National  Sample  Surveya,"  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Kevlew.  23  (June,  1958),  pp.  286-87. 
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cent  of  people  In  catagorlcs  roughly  equivalent  to  those  In  which  our  re- 
•pondenta  would  be  placedi  "working  claas."  "upper  lower,  lower  ■Iddle," 
"aiailed,"  or  "C-."* 

The  direction  of  the  dlfferencea  la  reinforced  by  the  exclusion  of 
unlona  froo  the  Technocratic  data  (union  activity  Itself  was  rather  high, 
it  will  be  recalled).   On  the  other  hand,  since  this  study  reports  meaber- 
shlp  over  a  period  of  years,  rather  than  at  one  tlae,  the  Infomatlon  aay 
be  unfairly  Inflated.   Still,  It  would  not  appear  that  these  respondents 
could  be  temed  socially  Isolated  In  terms  of  group  membership.   And  the 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  who  held  office  would  indicate  they  were  not  a  col- 
lection of  paper  "Joiners." 

Generalised  feelings  of  social  Isolation  or  alienation  may  perhaps 
be  tapped  by  a  atandardlced  "Anomle"  scale.   Aa  in  the  caae  of  the  "Authori- 
tarian" item*  dlacussed  In  the  previous  chapter,  a  cooparison  was  made  be- 
tween UAW  workers,  blue-collar  ex-Technocrats,  and  the  entire  aggregate  of 
•s-Technocrats .  A  similar  comparison  was  obtained  for  feelings  of  politi- 
cal futility.   (See  Table  43)   Despite  the  overall  higher  educational  level 
of  tha  ex-Technocrata,  on  "non-political"  matters  they  seem  to  feel  aa  ao- 
elally  alienated  as  the  UAW  sample.  And  in  one  instance,  ex-Technocrats, 
particularly  those  in  the  working  class,  seem  to  feel  markedly  oK>re  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future  than  the  UAW  workers:  "In  spite  of  what  soma  people 
say,  the  lot  of  the  average  man  la  getting  worse,  not  better."   (This  might, 
of  course,  be  due  to  the  older  age  of  our  respondents  at  the  time  they  were 
polled,  rather  than  a  reflection  of  enduring  predispositions.) 

In  regard  to  political  mattera.  Technocratic  attitudes  appear  still 

^William  kornhauser,  p.  70. 
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to  be  h«ld  by  cha  rccpoodanc*.   What  night  ba  Interpreted  aa  ikeptlclam 
about  political  democracy  aeema  to  be  on  about  the  aame  level  of  dlaaffec- 
tlon  for  UAU  oembera,  working  claia  ex -Technocrat*,  and  the  aggregate  of 
ax-Technocrat*.   ("All  candidate*  sound  good  In  their  ipeechc*,  but  you 
can  never  tell  what  they  will  do  after  they  are  elected";  "Politic*  and 
government  are  *o  complicated  chat  the  average  peraon  can't  really  under- 
atand  what'*  going  on.")   There  appear*  to  be  a  atrong  difference,  however, 
in  feeling*  of  actual  political  powerlessnegg .   Thus,  in  Item*  relating  to 
the  utility  of  writing  to  public  official*,  the  decision-making  power  of 
voting,  and  "people  like  me  don't  have  any  *ay  about  what  the  government 
doaa,"  the  cx-Technocrata  aeem  definitely  alienated  from  the  parliamentary 
democratic  process — a*  contrasted,  at  leaat,  to  UAW  members--and  working 
class  ex-Technocrats  seem  the  most  disaffected,  although  caution  recalls 
that  tan  par  cant  of  them  comprise  only  three  Individuals!  These  re*pon*es 
appear  to  Indicate  potential  political  'Wssness."  However,  this  Is  not  re- 
flected In  the  respondents'  reported  voting  behavior  (Table  AA) .         . 
Praclsely  how  to  Interpret  this  Information  is  again  a  problem.   It 
could  mean  that  the  political  futility  responses  tapped  a  cultural  stereo- 
typa  about  politic*  and  politicians,  not  necessarily  reflected  in  the  actual 
behavior  of  either  the  general  populace  or  our  ex-Technocrats.  Or  it  could 
■•an  that  voting  was  undertaken  In  a  formal,  rltuallatic  ownner,  by  voters 
who  Slight  readily  deaert  to  extra-parliamentary  procedures.  Given  that 
•bout  90  per  cent  of  the  total  aggregate  regularly  voted  "liberal"  (Demo- 
cratic or  'Socialist)  these  may  be  people  who  aee  themselves  aa  doing  the 
bast  they  can  without  too  much  faith  in  the  results,  or  else  as  being 
caught  in  a  "lesser  evil"  situation  Imposed  by  the  political  structure. 
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TABLB  44 
lUOKTKD  VOTING  BEUAVIOK 


Voted  In  laat  national  election  and  voted  while  a  Technocrat  37 
Voted  In  laat  national  election  but  not  while  a  Technocrat  6 
Old  not  vote  either  In  laat  national  election  or  while  a  Tech- 
nocrat t 
Other  6 
Hot  aacertalned  If  ever  voted  2 


39 


If  ever  voted 

Uaually  voted  Democratic  25 

Uaually  voted  Republican  0 

Uaually  voted  Soclallat  5 

Independent  or  apllt  ticket  14 

Hajor  party-unapeclf led  5 

Minor  party — unapecllled  _l 

49 


Ttt  aunaarlsa,  thaae  data  appear  Inconclualve  when  applied  within 
the  fraaetrark  of  aaaa  theory.   The  ideology  of  Technocracy  Inc.  doea  aot 
Include  the  then*  of  social  integration  through  the  Leader  and  th«  Party, 
although  thca*  elcacnta  were  at  work  in  the  actual  organi rational  prac- 
tices. And  It  prccludca  eaphaaia  on  violence  (except,  of  courae,  for 
Scott's  World  War  II  call  to  liquidate  Catlwlic  "fascista")  .  Technocrats 
do  not  sec*  to  b*  socially  Isolated,  and  feelings  of  alienation  and  poli- 
tical futility,  despits  some  aoblguous  exceptions,  seem  close  to  those  of 
•  working-class  saunpla  surveyed  in  a  relatively  "normal"  domeatic  period. 
Mslthar  do  th«  former  Technocrats  appear  to  have  been  part  of  tha  long-term 
unemployed  typically  found  liable  to  mass  movement  recruitmont.  A  two-fold 
explanation  ouiy  be  poaaible,  however,  for  these  apparent  deviations  from 
Clu  expcctationa  of  mass  theory.   In  the  first  piece,  this  study  dealt 
with  •  aecond-level  elite  or  cadre,  as  much  as  possible,  rather  than  with 
the  rank  and  file  member  who  might  be  assiaaed  to  have  more  markedly  mass 


360 

characterltttc*.  Sacoodly.  and  related,  la  tha  obacrvatlon  aada  by  Upaat 
that  ifhan  a  laft-axtramlat  movement  la  amall,  and  operating  In  a  aoclal 
context  where  a  large,  popular  movement  or  party  appeala  to  tha  aama  aoclal 
baae,  the  extremlat  group'a  Ideology  will  be  Intellectual  and  complex,  and 
Ita  aupport  drawn  from  relatively  better  paid  and  more  akllled  workera — 
preaiaaably  relatively  leaa  "maiaifled"  elementa  of  the  population.   (The 
Intellectual-explanatory  orientation  and  skill  charac terlstlca  of  the  re- 
apondcnta  have  already  been  noted.) 

Itie  geographical  distribution  of  Technocracy  Inc.  membership  (as 
represented  by  Section  locations)  does,  however,  seem  to  be  In  accord  with 
a  hypotkeais  of  mass  theory.  More  recently  settled  or  urbanized  areas,  or 
areas  with  high  migration,  should  provide  relatively  more  opportunity  for 
■aaa  ■ovcaent  behavior.  Technocracy  Inc.  Sectlona  were  concentrated  In 
the  Western  araaa  of  the  United  Statea  aod  Canada--"last  frontier"  area* 
which  have  been  the  aettlng  of  other  deviant  movements  and  parties.  And 
tha  area  most  conspicuously  Impervious  to  Technocracy  Inc.,  despite  Its 
lew  Tork  origins,  waa  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States.   (Even  the 
moderate  Continental  Committee 'a  Washington  State  organizer  felt  that 
appeala  which  had  been  successful  there  would  meet  with  no  success  In  tha 
"sophisticated"  East.) 

Finally,  one  refinement  of  mass  theory  may  have  pertinence  to  the 
occupational  distribution  of  the  ex-Technocrats,  their  work  histories.  In- 
cluding aspirations  and  unemployment,  and  their  coomunlty  participation. 

2 
This  la  the  concept  of  the  "middle  mass."   This  framework  points  out 

Seymour  M,  Llpset,  Political  Man  (Carien  City,  New  York:  Doubleday 
and  Company,  1960),  pp.  122-23. 
2 
Sec  various  wirltlngs  by  Harold  L.  Wllensky,  particularly,  for  the 
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•velvlnc  conditions  of  «mrk  and  •peclallMtlon  In  InduatrUl   •oclotlcs 
which  tand,  on  th«  on*  hand,   to  blur  acatna  and  aacurlty  dlatlncclona  b«- 
CiMan  lower  whlta-collar  and  upper  workln«-claaa  groups,   and,  on  tha  othar 
hand,   to  cauaa  a  withdrawal   froa  work-orlantad  aatlafactlona  and  broadar 
co^nmlty  coaaltCBants  on   the  part  of   this  "middle  aaaa."     Thua,   politi- 
cally: 

la  the  absence  of  effective  aedlatlng   ties,   of  mean- 
ingful  participation    In   voluntary   associations,    tha 
population  becomas   vulnerable    co  mass   behavlour-- 
Bore  suaceptlbla    to  personality  appeals   in  policies, 
■ore  ready   for    the  demagoguea  who  exploit    fanatical 
faltha  of  nation  and   race.^ 

A*  mantlaDed  in  tha   apcclflc   dlacuaalon  of  occupation*   in  th*  pr*- 
vlou*  ch*pt*r,    th*  praaent  data  do  not   really  allow  a   precise  determination 
*f  whether  thl*  group  of  «x-T*chnocrats  balenga   In  the  category  of  thwarted, 
blocked,  dlaordarly  car**rc.    with  consoquant  social  disaffection.     On  the 
•nrfaca,  how*v*r,   Ic  would  appear  that  thaa*  p*opl*  had  relatively  aore 
•tabl*  occupational  «xp«rl«nc*a   than  might  b*  •xp*cc*d  on  th*  baala  of  th* 
tiMory.      In  Cum,   thl*  fact  might  explain  th*  apparent  attraction  to  th* 
r*«*on*bl*,  "rational,"  planning  element*  In  technocratic   theory,  rather 
thaa  CO  tha  demagogic  appeala  which  war*  alao  found  In  Technocracy  Inc.'* 
propaganda . 

la  any  *v«nc,  Ch*  writer  feels  that.  Ilk*  oth*r  kind*  of  mas*  thaory, 
th*  "mlddl*  mass"  explanation  falls  to  account.  In  thl*  Inatanca,  for  *lth*r 
th*  apeclflc  element*  within  the  "mlddl*  maa*"  attracted  to  Technocracy  Inc., 

overall   fraawwork.   Work.   Careers,   and  Social    Integration   (Ann  Arbor,  Klchl- 
gan:    Department  of  Sociology,   University  of  Michigan.      Center   for   Research 
la  Social  OrganlEatlon.    Reprint  Series,    No.   2,    1961).      Reprinted   from:    In- 
ternational  Social   Science   Journal.    XII   (Fall,    I960),   pp.    5A3-560. 

^Ibld..   p.   20. 
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or  for  tha  apoclflc  content  of  that  organlMtlon's  Ideology.   An  ezj»ln«- 
Clon  of  class  and  skill  theories  say  help  in  arrlvlog  at  tentative  answers 
to  these  questions. 
Class  Theory 

The  kind  of  Marxism  which,  because  of  Its  "bourgeoisie  -  proletar- 
ian" and  "capitalism  -  socialism"  dichotomies  gave  rise  to  ouss  theories 
In  an  effort  at  a  more  refined  explanation,  la  usually  thought  of  when 
class  theories  of  social  movements  are  Invoked.   It  Is  not  necessary  to 
return  to  this  approach,  however.  In  order  to  provide  a  more  precise  ex- 
planation of  movements,  and  In  particular  modern  totalitarian  ones,  than 
Chat  given  by  the  mass  theorists.   (Mass  theorists  prefer  to  work  In  the 
opposite  direction:  "What  class  analysis  does  not  help  explain  Is  the 
extremism  of  totalitarian  movements:  their  appeal  to  the  most  extreme  dis- 
positions of  Individuals  and  their  readiness  to  go  to  any  extreme  in  tha 
pursuit  of  their  objectives.")   In  the  argument  that  follows,  the  writer 
ia  iDdcbtcd  for  his  framework  to  ideas  suggested  by  Seyaour  Martin  Lipset 
in  "'Fascism'  — Uft,  Right,  and  Center."^ 

According  to  this  approach,  each  of  the  three  major  class  groupings 
in  Uestcm  society — upper,  middle,  and  lower — has  a  characteristic  politi- 
cal ideology  which  may  b«  expressed,  depending  on  conditions,  in  a  moderate, 
political  party  form,  or  in  an  extremist  movement.   Thus,  Social  Democracy, 
Liberalism,  and  Conservativlsm  are  expressions  of  the  same  social  class 
base*  which  result  in  three  distinctly  different  types  of  extremism  (al- 
though the  label  "fascism"  has  sometimes  been  used  indiscriminately  to 

^William  Komhausar,  p.  49. 
^Upset,  pp.  131-176. 
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cover  all  of  cImb)  :  Cooaunlsa  or  Peronlaa;  Facclsm,  Poujadlam,  and  McCar- 
tbyiaa;  and  clarlcal-arlatocratlc-mlllcary  dlctatorthlpa.   (Lipase  la 
caraful  to  point  out  that  incipient  movamenta  Ilka  Poujadlam  or  HcCarthy- 
laa  may  or  may  not  have  beccne  like  full-fledged  faaciam  if  they  ever 
attained  power;  what  la  important  are  the  commonalitiea  in  both  ideology 
and  aoclal  base.)   Can  technocracy,  and  aapecially  Technocracy  Inc.,  fit 
into  thla  achema? 

Moat  conmantatora  on  the  technocratic  novement  have  aaaigned  it, 
aapecially  in  the  Technocracy  Inc.  phaaa,  to  the  category  of  faaciam.   Hie 
tola  and  pronouncementa  of  Howard  Scott,  uae  of  the  monad  emblem,  gray  cara 
and  aulta,  populiatlc  attacka  on  bu^inaaa  and  politics,  the  denunciatlona 
of  democracy,  tha  patriotic,  laolationiat  emphasis  before  World  War  II, 
Anglophobia,  tha  acapegoating  of  Catholiciam,  and  an  explicitly  non-claaa 
appeal  to  "the  American  people"  all  seem  convincing  earmarks  of  a  fasciae 
■ovament.  Thla  writer  believea,  however,  that  this  Is  an  arroneoua  intar- 
pracation.   Bearing  in  mind  the  factor  of  tha  bifurcation  between  tha  goala 
of  Howard  Scott  and  tha  tactica  conaequantly  imposed  on  his  organlxation, 
and  tha  mora  or  laaa  "latent"  element  of  Technocracy  Inc.  aa  an  axpraasion 
of  a  broader  technocratic  movement,  it  la  felt  that  a  close  examination  of 
both  tha  ideology  and  aoclal  baae  will  demonstrate  technocracy  to  be  some- 
thing other  than  native  American  faaciam  in  a  gray  suit. 

IWo  crucial  elements  of  fascist  ideology  are  miaaing  from  that  of 
Technocracy  Inc.:  antl-Harxism  or  antl-Coonunism,  and  antl-labor  union 
santimcnta.  Tha  lower-middle  class  adherent  of  fascism  feels  aa  threatened 
by  "big  labor,"  which  aecms  to  him  epitomised  in  Marxism  or  Connunlsm,  ma 
he  doca  by  "big  bualness."  Technocracy  Inc.  haa  never  singled  out  Marxism 
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for  apcclal  propaganda  attention.   When,  In  pasalng,  It  ha*  been  concarnad 
with  tha  topic.  It  waa  either  to  dlsmlaa  It  aa  a  "acarclly  phltoaophy"  or 
to  look  with  a  patronizing  air  on  anyone  waatlng  hla  time  In  thla  mechan- 
Ited  age  on  a  labor  theory  of  value.   Coonunlata  might  be  IncluJed  with 
other  aaaortmenta  of  "polltlclana"  aa  a  target  of  abuie  or  amuaement,  but 
were  never  aelected  for  apeclal  treatment  or  maeFlfled  aa  a  aubveralve 
■enace.   In  view  of  acme  of  the  other  flag-waving  of  the  organization, 
thla  would  aeem  to  be  an  important  fact.   And  aa  for  labor  organization. 
It  la  algnlf leant  In  Technocracy  Inc.  literature  largely  by  Ita  abaence. 
Where  unlona  are  dealt  with,  they  are  paaaed  off  aa  perhapa  worthy  efforta 
on  the  part  of  aome  "auckera"  to  become  "chlaelera,"  but  efforta  neverthe- 
!•••  doomed  to  futility  by  the  rulea  of  the  game  of  tha  Price  Syaten  and 
th*  Increaalng  technological  elimination  of  Joba. 

Probably  an  even  norc  algnlf leant  aapect  of  Technocratic  Ideology 
llaa  In  tha  projection  of  the  Technate,  tha  aoclaty  of  the  future.  Tha 
faaclat,  typically,  la  tha  little  guy  caught  up  In  an  Increaalngly  organized 
aoclcty  which  threatena  hla  atatua,  power,  and  Income:  ha  would.  If  h« 
could,  return  to  the  world  of  amall  bualneaa,  tha  family  farm,  private 
mther  than  corporate  property,  and  Income  and  atatua  dlfferencea  baaed  on 
Individual  affort.   But  the  technocratic  future  repreicnta  the  moat  extreoM 
extrapolation  of  the  vary  urbanlzatlon-lnduatrlallzatlon  agalnat  which  tha 
faaciat  reacta:  It  la  a  completely  bureaucratlzcd  aoclety,  with  aqualitarlan 
income,  unlveraaliatlc  recruitment  of  elltea,  and  no  property  rlghta  apart 
from  loBMdlate  paraonal  poaaeaalona. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Technocrata  could  have  been  attracted  by  tha 
aapecta  of  the  ideology  and  organization  which  were  conaiatent  with  a 
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'•■cist  appeal.  Ignoring  contradictory  onaa.   Thla  Indeed  amy   have  bean 
true,  aapeclally  given  the  alleged  power  of  Howard  Scott's  platform  rhe- 
toric.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hotted  Interview  and  questionnaire  data 
would  not  seem  to  support  this  position;  It  nnist  also  be  remembered  that. 
In  the  1930*8,  outright  fascist  movements  existed  which  prestmably  could 
have  outcompeted  the  Technocrats  on  this  basis. 

These  Inferences  from  the  Ideology  are  consistent  with  the  Incom- 
plete data  on  the  social  base  of  Technocracy  Inc.   Hie  small  businessmen, 
clerks,  and  farmers  which  one  would  expect  to  find  In  a  fascist  movement 
do  not  dominate  the  ranks  of  the  organization.   Rather,  even  In  this  study's 
cadre  group,  skilled  workers  arc  the  largest  category,  with  a  significant 
minority  of  professionals  (expected  at  this  level  In  any  movement). 
Skill  Theory 

The  reader  will  sense  by  now  where  within  Llpset's  scheme  techno- 
cracy, or  at  least  Technocracy  Inc.,  may  be  placed.   Before  the  concluslona 
•re  drawn,  however,  on*  more  approach  must  be  examined.  I^ls  Is  the  hypo- 
thesis that  technocracy  Is  an  expression  of  managerlallsm.   In  turn,  this 
concept  introduces  the  third  way  of  handling  political  SM>vements:  sklll- 
polltlcs.  In  contrast  to  mass  and  class  politics.   Historically,  theories 
of  mass  politics  grew  out  of  perceived  Inadequacies  of  Marxist  class  poli- 
tical theories;  skill  politics  theories  in  a  sense  are  an  extension  of  the 
Marxist  approach.  Where  Marxism  sees  political  action  organized  around  two 
groups  with  differential  Interests  and  power  resulting  from  their  functional 
relation  to  the  productive  process,  skill  theory  refines  these  classes  in 
terma  of  further  specialization,  and  Introduces  specialists  In  (Marxian) 
non-productive  roles  as  well;  e.g.,  specialists  in  violence  or  in  props- 
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ganda.  Ih*  nco-IUrxlaa  of  th«  theory  la  avldant  in  tha  undar lying  «««.— p. 
tlon  that  aach  group  of  apaclallata  potaaaaaa  a  powar  potential  on  tha 
baala  of  ita  aklll,  an  Ideology  relevant  to  Ita  training  and  Interest*, 
and  ca«petaa  or  struggles  with  other  skill  groups  for  a  larger  share  of 
socially-available  values,  among  then  economic.   The  foremost  sklll-poll- 
tlca  theorist,  In  terms  of  having  worked  out  the  categories  of  the  scheme, 
1*  of  course  Harold  Lasswall.   And  perhaps  the  best  known  attempt  to  make 
awaeplng  analysis  and  predictions  In  term*  of  one  kind  of  skill  thaory-- 
not  lasswell 's--ls  James  Burnham's  The  Mananerlal  Revolution. 

Bumham,  writing  In  1940,  started  with  tha  old  Marxist  dichotomy 
of  capitalism  or  socialism,  and  demonstrated  to  his  satlsfactloo  that  a 
third  type  of  society  bad  already  begun  to  sMnlfest  Itself  within  nomin- 
ally capitallat  or  aocialiat  states:  the  managerial  society.   Rati  Car- 
many,  Staliniac  luasia,  and,  in  a  preliminary  atagc.  New  Deal  Aaarlca  war* 
all  seen  a*  approaching  tha  managerial  type  along  different  pathwaya  froa 
divergent  hiatorlcal  background*.  Ilia  final  form  of  auch  •oclatlaa  would 
ba  ona  in  which  tha  sMnagar*  of  *tata-o%niad  aconomle*  datanainad  acca**  to 
tha  maana  of  production  and  could  therefore  allocate  it*  productS"diffar- 
antially  in  thair  own  favor,  of  course.  One  of  the  problcsw  with  Burnham's 
analyaia  was  that  tha  category  of  "managers"  was  defined  so  broadly,  and  In 
places  alualvaly,  that  at  timaa  it  seemed  to  state  nothing  mora  than  Cha 
truism  of  increasing  bureaucratltatlon,  or  large-scale  organisation,  in 
modern  society.  A  second  problem  is  the  degree  to  which  the  "managara"  did 

See  hla  Pollttoi  Who  Get*  What.  When.  How  In  The  Political  Writing* 
of  Harold  L««*well  (Glencoe,  Illlnolc  The  Free  Pre**,  1951),  and,  with  Abra- 
ham Kaplan,  Power  and  Society  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Pre**,  1950). 
2 

(Bloomlngton:  Indiana  Unlveralty  Pre**,  1960). 
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la  fact  •xarcls*  powar  la  tha  •oclaclaa  cttad  by  Bumhoa.  Thaaa  and  othar 
crlciclaaa  hava  baaa  fplj   dlacuaaad  by  Garth  and  Mtlla. 

Ifaa  concam  hara  la  not  with  Bumhaa'a  thaory  as  such,  but  with  Its 
ralatlon  to  tachnocracy.   Burnhaa  hlasalf  axpllcltly  saas  technocracy  as 
"anothar  axaapla  of  an  Aaarlcan  variant  of  tha  managerial  Ideologies." 
"As  a  mattar  of  fact,  Technocracy's  failure  to  gain  a  wide  response  can 
ba  attributed  in  part  ot  the  too-plain  and  open  way  In  which  It  expresses 

tha  perspective  of  aanagerlsl  society."   But  ha  felt  It  had  Influenced 

2 
tha  New  Deal,  coonuinlsa,  and  fascism.    Garth  and  Mills  also  discuss  tech- 
nocracy and  Veblan's  EnRlnecrs  and  the  Price  System  In  their  critique  of 
Burnhaa's  aanagarlallaa.   Lasswell,  with  au>ra  praclae  categorlea,  cites 
both  Vablen's  Engineers  and  technocracy  as  axaa^>les  of  political  deaanda 
baaad  on  engineering  skills.   He  notea  In  passing  that  this  la  an  hlator- 
Ically  rare  event: 

It  la  aotaworthy  that  engineering  skill,  so  proalnent 
In  our  society,  has  seldom  led  to  the  posts  of  greateat 
aalnanca.  ...So  absorbed  hava  the  engineers  been  In  the 
gratifications  of  their  calling  that  they  have  been 
singularly  free  of  outspoken  occupational  imperialism. 
Ihay  hava  rarely  been  articulate  in  demanding  the  control 
of  high  policy  and  administration,  and  in  eliciting  the 
support  of. the  masses  In  the  name  of  soma  complimentary 
■ythetogy. 

Dasplta  tha  obvious  congruence,  this  writer  feala  that  technocracy 

was  not  primarily  an  englneera'  or  managers'  movement  or  Ideology,  although 

tha  alaaant  of  aklll  doas  turn  out  to  ba  an  Important  factor.  Aalda  from 

lea  vary  aarly  stages,  technocracy  as  a  aoveaent--ln  both  Its  Technocracy 

^Hans  H.  Ccrth  and  C.  Wright  MlUa,  "A  Mam  for  the  Hanagara,"  In 
Bobart  K.  Merton  et  al .  (ads.).  Reader  In  Bureaucracy  (Glencoa,  Illlnola: 
Tha  rraa  Press,  1952),  pp.  165-178. 

^Burnhaa,  pp.  202-203. 

^Usswall,  Polltlca.  pp.  376-377, 
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lac.  and  Conclnantal  Coonlttae  foms — did  not  primarily  attrac'  cnglnaara 
or  aanagera.   Probably  tha  cloacae  to  a  gaoulna  englneera  and  managera 
CacliDOcratlc  group  waa  Chlcago'a  All  Aaerlca  Technological  Soclaty,  haadtd 
by  a  Scara  &  Roebuck  manager,  and  Hating  anglneerlng-otanagement  conaul- 
Canca  prominently  In  Ita  aemberahlp.   But  recall  that  thla  group  waa  of 
axtrcaely  ahort  duration,  waa  probably  largely  a  paper  organization- -and 
waa  act  up  by  an  old  Wobbly!   Both  Bumham  and  Veblen  are  aufferlng  from 
the  Harxlat  aaaumptlon  of  "true  conaclousnes«"--that  the  aelect  group 
(bera  the  englneera,  originally  of  courae,  the  proletariat)  will  come  to 
reallza  Ita  "real"  Interaata  and  organize  and  act  accordingly.   (Deapltt 
tba  peralatence  of  thla  theme  In  Veblen 'a  worka.  In  the  Englneera  ha  waa 
aatutc  enough  Co  cover  hla  rear  with  Irony.) 

Whatever  alae  may  be  aald,  the  record  of  technocracy  aa  a  movement 
do«a  not  aupport  thla  aaaunptlon.  Changea  In  the  dlvlalon  of  labor  creat- 
ing technical  apaclallata  are  neceusary  but  obvloualy  not  aufflclent  con- 
dlclona  for  the  generation  of  a  aoclal  movement  baaed  on  them.   But  there 
la  another  way  In  which  technocracy  can  be  related  to  managerial lam,  or  to 
the  political  demanda  of  englneera  aa  a  aklll  group.   It  could  be  a  mana- 
garlal  or  engineering  Ideology  rather  than  movement;  If  Veblen  waa  no  en- 
^nacr,  then  Marx  waa  no  proletarian.  Thla  poaalbllity  la  recognized  by 
both  Bumham  and  Laaawell:  "That  an  Ideology  ahould  be  a  managerial  Ideol- 
ogy, It  la  not  neceaaary  that  managera  ahould  be  Ita  Inventora  or  the  flrat 
to  adopt  It."   Once  again,  the  propoaltlon  aeeou  appealing,  but  leada  to 
further  problema.  For,  how,  preclaely,  can  the  managera'  or  englneera' 
Ideology  be  detemlned  or  predicted?   (Unleaa,  of  courae,  one  already  haa 

Burnham,  p.  194;  alao  lee:  Laaawell,  Polltlci .  p.  377. 
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a  mattar  theory  which  spclla  out  approprtat*  Idaologlex  and  "real"  lotar- 
••C*  for  all  elaaeaca  In  aoclaty.) 

Burmhaa  haa  a  acralght- forward  anawar  for  tha  problea:  tha  aanagara' 
Idaology  1*  ooa  which.  In  varloua  forma,  Juatlflea  chair  control  over  ae- 
caaa  to  the  aeana  of  production  and  conaaquant  aelzure  of  a  dlaproport Ion- 
ate  ahare  of  Ita  bountlea.   ma  la.  In  fact,  what  haa  often  bean  thought 
by  Joumallatlc  coaaentatora  to  be  tha  eaaeoce  of  technocracy:  the  rule 
(and  the  rewarding)  of  the  englneera,  the  replacement  of  a  bualneaa  and 
political  elite  with  a  technical  elite.   However,  it  haa  been  dcaooatratad 
that  thia  la  not  really  what  technocratic  ideology  involvca:  with  few  ax- 
captlona,  technocracy  la  preaented  neither  aa  a  aelf-intereat  theory  for 
anginacra  or  aclantlata,  nor  aa  a  call  for  tha  maaaea  to  preacnt  thea  with 
a  crown.   It  la  an  engineering  rather  than  an  angineera'  Ideology.  Tha 
difference  la  crucial — aapeclally  when  it  la  recalled  that  tha  orlginatora 
and  adharanta  of  an  Ideology  need  not  be  tha  obvloualy  aaaociated  paraon- 
aalt  engineering  — thoda  aay  be  advocated  by  peraona  quite  other  than  an- 
ginacra . 

There  la  an  alcaent  in  technocratic  Ideology  which  aakca  It  aaca 
•oachroniatlc  In  an  old-faahioned  rather  than  a  futurlatlc  aanae.   (Thia 
la,  of  courae,  a  Judgaeaf-one  made  in  the  context  of  current  cultural 
valuea.)  Beference  la  to  the  iaq>licationa  of  tha  efficiency,  conaarvation, 
lack  of  waatefulnaaa  caphaaia  in  the  ideology.   Thia  aeeaa  very  atuch  like 
tha  "honeat,"  functional  approach  of  the  aaater  craftaaan  to  hla  aaterlala 
and  product.  Hera  It  la  poaalble  that  factora  of  aklll  and  claaa  Interact. 
The  akllled  worker  haa  a  aenae  of  hla  raw  materiala,  tha  toola  that  are 
needed,  the  plana  which  need  to  be  made,  to  produce  a  dcaircd  product. 
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Aad  ha  mmj  b«  awar*  of  aoeUl,  cultural,  and  acoooalc   forca*  curtailing, 

ahaplng,   Influanclng  In  what  look   Ilka  waataful  or  dlahonast  waya,   thla 

ralatlonahlp  batwaan  aatarlala,    tools,   rational  planning,   and  tha  uaaful 

product. 

David  Rlasaan,  la  hi*  atudy  of  Vcblan,  haa  caught  thla  thama,  and 

charactarlsad  It  rathar  sharply  and  disapprovingly: 

It  would  ba  laconcalvable  for  Harx  and  Engels,  though 
lass  so  for  St.  Slinon  or  Comta,  to  put  tha  cnglnaar  at 
tha  pinnacle  of  social  vlrtua,  but  Veblan  could  hava 
llvad,  I  faar  all  too  Insensitively,  In  a  brave  new 
world  where  all  consumption  would  be  guided  by  Con- 
suiara'  Rasaarch,  all  production  by  Technocrats,  and 
living  Itself  by  a  kind  of  Fordism,  a  code  of  simple 
and  Invariant  rigor. ^ 

(Klasaan'a  book  waa  first  published  in  1933.   In  tha  preface  to  a  1960 
^parback  reprint,  ha  adatlta  that  many  non-Coaaaunlst  Intallectuala,  dis- 
turbed by  political  mllltanca,  tended  to  emphasize  tha  "darker  currants" 
la  aany  «ovaaianta  and  strains  of  thought:  "This  book  Itself  is  not  entirely 
fraa  of  tha  axcaasas  hidden  In  this  seemingly  moderate  approach."  Now, 
tlasman  mora  sympathatloally  stataa:  "Veblan,  Ilka  Thoreau,  turned  back 
C«  tha  enduring  <iualltlas  of  nature  and  Ufa  Itaalf,  and  arraigned  American 

society  aa  their  batrayor.  Tha  cabins  In  tha  woods  which  both  men  fra- 

2 
qaantad  are  a  kind  of  aymbol  of  thla  kind  of  attitude.") 

On*  might  axpact,  as  did  Veblen  hlmaalf,  that  engineers,  architects, 

and  other  highly  trained  technical  professlonala  would  feel  and  articulate 

thla  attitude.   But  It  aeama  possible  that  claaa  factors  cama  Into  play, 

overriding  those  of  skill.   For  the  skilled  worker,  as  agalnat  tha  engineer, 

David  Klesman,  Thorsteln  Vebleni  A  Critical  Interpretation  (New  York: 
Charlaa  Scrlbnar'a  Sons,  1960),  p.  98. 
2 
Ibid.,  pp.  xl,   XV. 
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Up*«t  has  characcarlc*d  lef t- axtrcmlsc  groups  aa  being  aconoalc- 
allT  radical,  aiiuallcarlan,  or  daoocraclc,  but  "authoritarian"  on  non-aco- 
watic  laauaa.   Tha  concapt  of  worklng-claaa  pradlaposltlona  toward  authorl- 
Carlanlsa  aa  utilitad  by  Lipaet  hai  baan  attacked  on  political  and  metho- 
dological grounda.   However,  what  doe*  aaea  to  be  Involved  In  Lipaet' a 
notion,  under  whatever  label  one  chooaca,  la  an  Indication  that  worklng- 
claaa  people  are  not  aa  concerned  with,  nor  do  they  give  the  "correct"  re- 
sponaca  to,  civil  llbertlaa  queatlona,  aa  do  alddle-claaa  peraona.   Ihla 
would  aeea  to  be  conaiatent  with  what  waa  earlier  deacribcd  aa  the  "non- 
authoritarian  but  not  anti-authoritarian"  reaponaea  of  the  ex-Tec hnoc rata. 
It  might  alao  explain  the  fairly  cloae  agreement  between  theae  reapondenta 
and  Che  UAU  sample  on  atandardited  icems  in  the  inter-rclatad  "F",  Anomla, 
and  Political  Efficacy  scales,  deaplte  the  overall  higher  educational  and 
■kill  backgrounds  of  tha  former  Technocrats.  Finally,  admlctiog  the  un- 
known degree  of  rapresentstlveoess  involved,  the  interview  and  question- 
naire aatarial  doaa  seem  directly  to  indicate  an  upper-working-class  base 
for  Technocracy  Inc.  In  ita  peak  phase.  Lipset,  aa  previoualy  noted,  has 
found  in  an  international  survey  of  working-class  extremist  movements  (here, 
Compnmist)  that  where  the  movcaant  Is  soull,  its  ideology  ia  intellectual, 
complex,  and  draws  the  si^port  of  relatively  more  skilled  and  better  edu- 
cated maabers  of  the  working-class.  This  was  apparently  tha  casa  with 
Technocracy  Inc. 

Continuing  to  follow  tha  Lipset  scheme,  a  aomewhat  diaturbing  ele- 
manc  is  his  observation,  based  on  Comaumlst  success  and  Psronlsn,  that  left- 
extremist  movements  seem  characteristic  of  partially  or  racently-lnduatrial- 

^See  his  "Working  Claaa  Authorltarianlam,"  pp.  97-130  In  Mltlcal 
Man,  aa  wall  aa  tha  reference  previoualy  cited. 
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la«d  aoclatlca.  Bar*,  howcvar,  ch«  Idaology  of  technocracy  It  «nllghc«n- 
iagt  for  It  dlsclngulshaa  Icaelf  aa  batng  tmlqualy  dlracccd  at  a  hlghly- 
Induatrlallaed  aoclaty.   Ita  baalc  crlttqua  of  tha  Price  Syataa  la  that 
It  haa  bean  too  auccaaaful  In  producing  an  abundance  which  it  cannot  dla- 
Cributa.   The  central  concarna  with  technological  dlaplaccment  of  labor 
and  of  tha  naceaalty  for  contlnuoua  coordinated  control  of  the  Induatrlal- 
econoolc  mcchaniam  are  relevant  only  In  a  mature  induatrlal  loclety.   Iheae 
featurea  of  technocratic  Ideology  point  to  a  refinemerit  that  can  be  aada 
in  dlacuaalng  aoclallam  or  "Icftlaa."  By  refining  thla  category,  tha  orl- 
glnal  Llpact  acheoa  may  be  made  more  applicable  to  tha  Inatanca  of  techno- 
cracy. 

Soclallam  haa  meant  many  thlnga  both  to  Ita  proponenta  and  opponenta; 
ita  varied  hlatorlcal  tendenclea  cannot  be  given  here.   It  ouy  be  relevant, 
hoiMvar,  to  dlchotomlte  all  achoola  of  aociallat  thought  into  thoae  which 
focua  on  the  working-claaa  or  proletariat,  and  thoae  lAlch  focua  on  tha 
raorganlxatlon  of  the  total  aoclaty.   Bach  broad  category  haa  dlatlnct 
Ijipllcatlona  for  the  dlagnoala  or  critique  made  of  capitallat  aoclaty,  tha 
preacrlptlona  for  aocial  reconatruction,  and  tha  atrategy  neceaaary  to 
achieve  It.  Thua,  what  may  be  labelled  "proletarian"  aoclallam  calla  at- 
Cantloa  Co  capltallam'a  creation  of  a  new  aocial  claaa:  the  wage  laborer. 
-It  deaonatratea  hla  economic  exploitation  and  ouy  appeal  to  a  aenaa  of 
■oral  Injuatlce  over  hie  miaary.  Uaually,  tha  taak  of  overturn  and  racon- 
acniction  la  hla  tool  through  aocial,  economic,  and  nioarlcal  poaltion, 
■anlfeated  In  claaa-conacloua  organisation  and  democratic  claim,  ha  la 
daaclnad  to  becooM  the  new  ruling  claaa.  And  uaually,  too,  tha  new  aocial- 
lat aoclety  muae  not,  or  cannot,  be  drawn  up  beforehand  by  Intellectuala 
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And  ^lannara,  but  auat  anarg*  naturally  out  of  tha  axpcrlanca  of  tha  work- 
ins  claaa  aftar  it  haa  attalnad  powar. 

In  aarkad  contraat  atanda  tha  approach  of  what  sight  ba  called 
"aoctatal,"  "Inatltutlonal,"  or  "organlMtlonal"  aoclallaa.   Whlla  not 
nacaaaarily  blind  to  tha  dlfflcultla*  of  tha  working  claaa.  it  preacnta 
a  different  Indictnant  of  capitalist  aoclaty.   Capltaliam  la  aaen  either 
aa  progrcasively  unatabla  and  unworkable,  or  aa  increaaingly  morally  In- 
dcfenaible,  in  tenia  of  preaumed  societywida  or  unlveraal  moral  or  rali- 
gioua  values.   What  la  needed  ia  a  planned  raconatruction  of  society  which 
will  aithar  replace  the  anarchy,  waste,  and  econoaic  inatability  of  capl- 
tallaa,  or  eliminate  Ita  injustices  in  employment,  education,  economic 
rawarda,  or  political  powar.   Tha  aoclalist  of  thia  variety  la  prone  to 
tha  drafting  of  blueprints  which  will  accompliah  one  or  both  of  these 
goals.  Ua  will  woo  the  working  class  aa  a  potential  source  of  power,  per- 
haps presiaaably  aa  tha  one  with  the  moat  to  gain  from  the  institution  of 
Che  socialist  society.   But  the  approach  la  at  least  as  likely  to  be  one 
of  logical  demonstration  of  the  greater  efficiency  or  higher  moral  virtue 
of  Che  new  society  to  all  raaaonable  people,  wherever  in  aoclaty  they  may 
be  found.   (Baphasl*  on  the  atrategic  aapect  of  these  contrasting  approaches 
has  sometimes  caused  them  to  be  labelled  "movement  from  below"  and  "aoclal- 
laa from  above"--theae  are  the  terms  employed  by  Hal  Draper,  to  whom  the 
writer  ia  indcbced  for  the  dichotomy  c^loyed  here.) 

Common  Co  boch  conceptiona  of  aocialism  are  the  replacement  of  pri- 
vate by  public  or  atata-owned  capital,  cooperative  rather  than  competitive 

See  his  comprehensive  article  which  both  makes  the  distinction  and 
dlacuaaea  hiatorical  schools  on  both  sides  of  tha  fence:  "The  T^'o  Soula  of 
Socialism:  Noveacnt-from-Below  v.  Social ism-from-Above,"  Anvil  and  Student 
Partisan  (Winter,  1960),  pp.  17-25.  ~'  " 
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orgaals^cloa  of  production.  And  a  prtauaad  gT*ac«r  dcgr**  of  •coooalc 

•qualitarlanlam  than  under  capltallaa.  Whathar,  and  to  what  axtent,  forma 

of  political  democracy  ara  Intrinsic  to  th«  concept  of  aoclallsa  la  a  aat- 

tar  of  continuing  polemic  among  both  aoclallata  and  antl-aoclallats. 

In  thinking  of  "societal,"  "Inatltutlonal."  or  "organizational" 

aoclallam,  the  ao-called  "utoplan  aoclallata"  probably  come  quickly  to 

mind.   The  tendency  la  to  lunp  together  all  such  dreamers  throughout  hla- 

tory  Into  one  cotsaon  category:  those  who,  for  whatever  motlvadona,  and 

atartlng  from  various  assumptions  about  human  nature  and  the  social  good, 

have  spun  detailed  pictures  of  a  better  society  than  that  In  which  thay 

found  themselves.   But  this  Is  too  general  a  category  for  the  purposes 

of  this  study.   It  seems  to  the  writer  that  balle  Durkhelm  haa  uade  an 

Important  distinction.  Ttim   labels  he  used  have  becooM  aubsequcntly  attached 

to  different  content,  but  the  underlying  distinction  Is  still  valid.   For 

Ourkhalm,  "coognmlsm"  was  essentially  a  pre-lndustrlal  phenomenon,  which 

•atlsflad  "needs  of  charity,  fraternity,  of  hiaMnlty."  "Socialism,"  on  the 

othar  hand.  Is  a  post-Industrial  movement,  "dependent  on  obscure  causes 

which  push  society  to  organic*  Its  economic  forces."  Communism  Is  concerned 

with  aqualltarlanlsm  based  on  moral  criteria;  aoclallam  la  concamad  with 

tha  necessary  Integration  of  technology,  economy,  organisation.   In  Durk- 

halm'a  words: 

Tb  so  regulate  the  productive  operations  that  they  co- 
oparata  haraonlously--that  Is  the  formula  of  socialism, 
lb  regulate  individual  consumption  In  such  a  way  that 
it  la  everywhere  equal  and  everywhere  moderate-- that  la 
Ch*  formula  of  comnunlsm.   On  the  one  side,  one  wishes 
CO  establish  regular  cooperation  of  the  economic  func- 
tlona,  so  as  to  lessen  friction,  to  avoid  loss  of  energy 
and  to  obtain  the  maximum  return.   On  the  other  side, 
one  seeks  only  to  prevent  some  from  consuming  more  than 
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othara.   In  tha  ona  cas«.  Individual  Inceraaca  ara 
organ tiad;  In  tha  othar  chay  ara  aupprataad.^ 

Tha  taq>ortaat  point  txom   Durkhala  la  that  Juat  aa  prolatarlan  a«- 
clallaa,  with  Ita  focua  on  tha  new  working  class  creatad  by  Industrial 
capltallSB.  la  a  spaclflc  product  of  that  system,  so  too  Is  ona  kind  of 
"aoclatal"  or  "Inatltutlonal"  socialism.   The  lattar  is  concerned  with 
tha  probleaa  of  technological,  economic,  and  administrative  Integration 
posed  by  modem  Industrial  technology,  and  seeks  a  solution  within  a  frasM- 
irark  poaltlng  the  abolition  of  private  property  rights  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  economic  e<]uallty.   Technocracy  may  approach  tha  "Ideal  type"  of 
auch  a  aoclallsm. 

Oba  alamant  remains  to  be  dealt  with  In  thla  siagmary  of  tha  tach- 
■oeratlc  movement.  Attention  haa  been  drami,  in  thla  atudy  and  elaewhcra, 
to  tha  demagogic,  populist  appeals  utlllxad  by  Technocracy  Inc.   Popullam 
In  general  has  recently  bean  Increasingly  linked  with  Incipient  faaclsm. 
In  part,  this  may  be  a  genuine  theoretical  Insight  of  a  high  level  of 
ganarallty;  In  part.  It  sMy  be  due  to  that  tendency  mentioned  by  Rlaaman 
CO  look  for  tha  "darker  currants. "  And  there  may  be  aoma  real  difficul- 
ties In  ualng  an  American  hlatorlcal  phenomenon  across  societies,  even 
Uaatam  aocletlea. 

Ob  tha  level  of  apeculatlon,  thla  writer  would  like  to  auggeat  In 
conclualon,  that  parhapa  "populism"  haa  become  the  central  rhetoric  for 
certain  lavala  of  dlasent  In  American  culture.  Europe's  working  claaa 

Socialism  and  Salnt-Slmon  (Yellow  Springs,  Ohio:  The  Antloch  Press, 
19)8),  pp.  52-33,  56.   Tha  bulk  of  this  book  Is  concerned  with  the  doctrines 
of  Salnt-Slnon.   Whether  they  deserve  to  be  called  "socialist"  as  the  term 
la  now  used  is  a  controversial  point,  despite  such  traditional  inclusion. 
Tha  striking  slDllarlty  of  some  of  Salnt-Slmon's  ideas,  as  propounded  by 
Durkhelm,  to  technocratic  notions  would  make  a  fascinating  study  In  Itself, 
but  la  regrettably  beyond  the  acope  of  the  present  work. 
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ba«*d  Harxlat  and  toclallat  tradition  apparently  haa  not  bean  auccaaafully 
txanaplanted  Into  thla  country,  nor  doaa  an  Indlganoua  a^ulvalant  aaaa  to 
hav«  developed.   It  Bay  be,  therefore,  that  the  originally  agrarian,  popu- 
llat  aod*  of  dlaaent  haa  dlffuaed  Into  urban  worklng-claaa  and  odddle- 
claaa  itaurlca.   If  what  C.  Wright  Mllla  haa  called  the  "liberal  rhetoric" 
haa  ccow  to  characterise  the  conventional,  moderate,  and  aore  educated 
lavela  of  political  dlacourse,  perhapa  a  "popullat  rhetoric"  characterlzea 
the  dlaaeotlng,  extremlat,  and  lesa  educated  level*.   Thua  It*  appeal* 
could  be  found  attached  to  "left"  proteat  movenent*.  Including  technocracy, 
aa  well  aa  to  "radical  right"  movement*. 


AFFKNDICKS 
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BWAU  BKIXAMT  AND  TBCUMOCRACT 

Am  of  th*  Bost  ranownad  of  all  Utopian  work*,  Edward  Ballaay'a 
U>oklnK  Backwardt  2000-1887  la  frequently  dlacuaaad  aa  being  the  "real 
•nccacor"  of  technocracy.   While  the  preaent  atudy  doe*  not  direct  Itaalf 
to  th*  queatioD  of  the  ultimate  Intellectual  source*  of  the  movaaent,  aoo* 
coaaent  on  the  relatlonahlp  between  Bellamy  and  technocracy  1*  appropriate. 
Tlrat,  bacauae  tha  Continental  Coomlttee  on  Technocracy  consciously  modelled 
aoae  of  Ita  Ideas  after  Bellamy's;  secondly,  becauae  Bellamy  and  his  dla- 
ciplaa.  Ilk*  th*  technocrata,  aaw  their  work  as  uniquely  American,  for 
th*  purpoaea  of  this  atudy,  however,  noat  Important  la  the  fact  that 
looking  Backward  demonatratea  a  distinct  link  or  tranaltlon  between  the 
pr*-lnduatrlal  "utopla" — with  what  Durkhala  called  "comaunlat"  ■otlvatloos 
—And  th*  poat-lnduatrlal,  aoclatal  or  Inatltutlonal  soclallam  rapraaentad 
by  fchnncracy. 

Bm  social  organization  envisioned  by  Bellamy  waa  centered  around 
nationalized  Induatry,  self-governing  through  Ita  "Industrial  arvy"  ataff, 
with  equal  Inconaa  dlatrlbutad  by  what  la  aasentlally  a  non-<aon«tary  ays- 
t*ai  of  accounting.  A  high  level  of  education  was  to  be  guaranteed  to  all 
citizcna;  full  purchaalng  power  waa  to  be  maintained  after  ratlreaant  at 
ag*  49.  Tha  outline  of  th*  projected  society,  aa  laid  forth  in  LooklnK 
Backward,  gquallty.  and  mlacellaneoua  wrltlnga  1*  wall  enough  known  not  to 
n*«4  r*countlng  h*r*. 

Oeaplta  differences  In  detail,  a  number  of  th*  baalc  princlpl**  of 
organization  are  remarkably  almllar  In  Bellamy's  and  In  technocratic  theory. 
(1)  The  organization  of  all  Induatrles  Into  a  few  large-scale,  publicly- 
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owned  unit*,  «dmlnlstare<l  by  technical  axpcrta  who  ara  aalactad  from   within 
tha  ranka  of  tha  units  concamad.   (2)  A  bureaucratic,  rather  than  an  In- 
duatrlal-democratlc  organisation  of  tha  workplace.   (3)  Equal,  Independent 
incooa  Isaucd  to  all  aeabera  of  loclety  aa  a  right  of  cltltenahlp.   (4)  In- 
coaa  distribution  through  a  non-oionetary  accounting  ayatem  wherein  tha 
registration  of  Itena  purchased  serves  aa  an  autooatlc  oieans  of  estimating 
future  production  requlreoents .   (S)  Tha  elimination  of  a  political  gov- 
arment,  i.e.,  offlclala  other  than  those  st  the  heads  of  the  productive, 
distributive,  and  professional  units,  and  tha  abolition  of  political  par- 
tlaa.   (In  later  years,  responding  to  crltlclsaa  of  his  system  as  undemo- 
cratic, Bellamy  introduced  Into  It  the  Initiative,  referendum,  and  recall, 
but  without  changing  Ita  essential  structure.)   Soma  lesser  parts  of  tha 
two  approaches  also  resembled  each  other,  and.  Indeed,  one  wing  of  tha 
tachnocracy  movement  racoanended  Looking  backward  and  Equality  to  Its  man- 
bars  as  guides  to  the  technocratic  aoclety.  One  might  also  speculate  as 
to  tha  possible  connection  between  Bellaoiy's  "Industrial  army"  ccnplata 
with  ranka  and  military  discipline,  and  Howard  Scott'a  aelcctlon  of  the 
fxm  "Technological  Army"  for  his  Tcchnocrata.   (Tha  connection  may  be 
■ore  directly  with  Vcblen's  discussion  of  technicians  as  the  "Industrial 
General  Staff,"  however.) 

A  final,  and  la^Mrtant  point  of  almllarlty  la  the  explicit  relation- 
ship to  prior  socialist  thought.  Technocracy  proclaimed  Itself  a  wholly 
new  approach,  without  any  ties  to  previous  Ideologies,  especially  European 
ones.  And  Bellamy,  while  he  had  travelled  In  Europe  and  was  familiar  both 
with  the  aoclallat  movement  there  and  with  Marxlam,  avoided  Identification 
with  either.  He  preferred  the  term  "natlonallam"  (for  nationalization  of 
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Industry)  to  "•ocLallm,**  and  th«  party  founded  to  further  hi*  Idaaa  uaad 

Chat  labal.  Hla  aantlaanta  ar«  aptly  azpraaaad  In  a  widely  quoted  lettart 

Ivery  sensible  man  will  adalt  there  la  a  big  deal  In  a 
name,  especially  In  making  first  Impressions.   In  the 
radlcalness  of  the  opinions  I  have  cxprassed,  I  may 
seem  to  out-soclallze  the  aoclallsts,  yet  the  word 
soclallat  la  one  I  never  could  well  stomach.   In  the 
first  place  It  Is  a  foreign  word  In  Itself,  and  equally 
foreign  In  all  Its  suggestions.   It  smells  to  the  average 
American  of  petroleum,  suggeats  the  red  flag,  and  with 
all  aunner  of  sexual  novelties,  and  an  abusive  tone  about 
Cod  and  religion,  which  In  this  country  we  at  least  treat 
with  respect.   For  the  rest,  social tst  Is  as  genuine  alang 
as  those  choice  phrases  society  man,  society  woman,  etc. 
It  Is,  so  far  as  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  Is  concerned, 
as  proper  to  call  a  lady  of  fashion  a  socialist  as  to  call 
•  man  Interested  In  Industrial  reforms  by  that  name;  what- 
ever German  and  Trench  reformers  may  choose  to  call  thaa- 
selves,  socialist  is  not  a  good  name  for  a  party  to  suc- 
ceed with  In  America.   No  such  party  can  or  ought  to 
succeed  that  la  not  wholly  and  enthusiastically  American 
•ad  patriotic  in  spirit  and  auggestions.^ 

A*  for  Karxisa,  according  to  one  biographer,  Bellamy  felt  "that  sufficient 

thought  had  not  been  given  to  the  planning  of  the  government  which  was  to 

2 
follow  the  uprising  of  the  proletariat." 

Hovlng  fron  the  dealgn  for  the  new  society  to  the  tenor  of  crlticiaai 

of  the  old  one,  another  link  exists  between  Bellamy  and  technocracy  In  soa* 

•bared  "populist"  attitudes.   (In  the  esse  of  Bellamy,  the  connection  la 

hardly  accidental — hla  Natlonaliat  Party  became  involved  In  the  Peoplaa 

farcy  Itaalf.)   for  tha  populist,  professional  politicians,  buainessaea, 

flnanciara,  and  lawyers  are  at  best  parasites  upon  the  productive  cl»a—B, 

and  at  worst,  conspirators  aiming  at  their  enalavement.  For  both  Bellaay 

Aa  quoted  by  Sylvia  E.  Bowman,  The  Tear  2000:  A  Critical  Biography 
of  Kdward  Bellamy  (New  York:  Bookman  Associates,  1938),  p.  114.   This  book, 
together  with  Arthur  E.  Morgan's  Edward  Bellamy  (New  York:  Colimibia  Univer- 
sity Press,  1944)  end  the  Modern  Library  edition  of  Looking  Backward  have 
been  uaed  as  sources  for  Bellamy  material.) 
2 

Bowman,  p.  106. 
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and  th*  technocrats,  politic iana  and  lawyara  would  b«  unnaccsaarx  In  tha 
nav  aoclety,  and  parfom  only  antl-aoclal  functions  In  thla  ona;  bualnasa- 
■•n  could  raadlly  ba  replaced  with  more  efficient  and  direct  aethoda  of 
distribution,  and  the  whole  financial  and  credit  superstructure  waa  per- 
ceived as  a  social  burden  and  chicanery. 

For  all  these  similarities  between  the  thought  of  Edward  Bellany 
and  technocracy,  there  are  dissimilarities  which  point  out  the  nature  of 
Ballamylsni  as,  conceptually,  a   transition  between  an  older,  essentially 
pre- Indua trial  "utoplan"  societal  socialism,  and  technocracy.   There  la  a 
duality  In  Bellainy's  rationale  for  the  new  form  of  social  organization  and 
for  tha  Impetua  behind  Ita  achievement.   Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  aa  A.  B. 
Morgan  has  stated  of  Bellamy:  "...It  Is  ona  of  his  chief  and  soundest 
points,  frequently  expressed  In  his  writings,  that  In  a  complex  organic 
society  tha  measurement  of  a  man's  Individual  achievement  Is  Impossible." 
And  Bellamy  was  familiar  with  the  efficiency  of  European  civil  service 
•yatems  and  military  procedures,  using  them  as  models  for  his  industrial 
organisation.   But  these  organizational  principles  were  clearly  outweighed 
in  emphasis  by  ethical  and  moral  considerations:  It  was  really  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  a  religion  of  solidarity,  that  underlay  the  equalltarian  and 
eollectlvist  fraoM  of  his  projected  social  order.  Similarly,  while  he  saw 
ctaa  continued  consolidation  of  enterprises  into  larger  and  more  efficient 
units  as  leading  to  ultimate  nationalization,  and  recurring  economic  crlaes 
as  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  government  to  organize  idle  men,   equip- 
ment, and  resources  into  the  first  nationalized  units,  it  was  in  the  last 
analyals  a  moral  transformation,  a  "Great  Revival"  ea  Bellamy  termed  it. 


Slorgan,  p.  333. 
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which  would  provlda  tha  dynamic   of  changa. 

rinally,   at  tha  and-product*  of  tha   Institution  of  a  social  systaai 
baaad  on  tha  prlnclplas  of  cooperation  and  eiiuallty,    Bellamy   saw  a  vast 
Incraaae   In  productive  efficiency  and  physical  wealth.      In  a  aansa,   tech- 
nocracy "standa  Bellamy  on  his  head":    for   In  technocratic   theory  It   la   tha 
iaiperatlves  of   technologically-produced  abundance  and   the  coordinating  re- 
quirements of  Industrial   technology  which  determine  a  joclal   reorganization 
that   In   turn  may  be   termed  cooperative  or  collective  and  equalltarlan. 
Thua,    to   return  to  Durkhelm,    Bellamy's   scheme   Is  ultimately  based  on  con- 
siderations of  "charity,   fraternity,   htsaanlty"  while  the  key   to   technocracy 
la  Its  Insistence   that   Interdependence,   tha  productive  capacity,  ^nd  opera- 
ting characteristics  of  modem  Industrial   technology  necessitate  the  kind 
of  social  order  it  projects. 
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APPENDIX  B 
Lin,  LIBKKTT,  AND  PROPERTY  —  AND  TECHNOCRACY 

An  •xtcaalv*  atudy  wa*  undartakan  In  Akron,  Ohio,  during  1938-39, 
of  attltudaa  cluatarlng  around  "property  rlghta"  and  "human  rlgbta."  Th« 
atudy  waa  conducted  at  a  time  when  It  waa  fait  the  organizational  altdown 
•trlkaa  In  the  local  rubber  Induatry  were  dramatizing  and  polarizing  tha 
attltudea  In  queatlon.   The  report  of  thla  investigation  by  A.  W.  Jonea, 
published  as  Life.  LlbertVi  and  Property.  Included  a  chapter  devoted  to 
"Tha  Indoctrinated":  Socialists,  Conmunlsts,  and  Technocrata.  the   findings 
are  of  Interest  aa  an  Independent  check  upon  aome  of  the  data  used  In  the 
present  atudy. 

Tha  Akron  Section  of  Technocracy  Inc.  waa  reported  as  having  about 
200  membera,  more  than  tha  other  extremlat  groupa  studied.   Tha  slza  of 
tha  group  waa  attributed  to  "the  local  laaderahlp  Initially  attracted" 
and  to  tha  "attractive  qualltlaa  of  a  native  American,  Utopian  aet  of 
Idaaa."  In  one  claas  of  21  advanced  Study  Courae  atudanta,  somewhat  more 
than  half  were  manual  workers,  and  the  remainder  were  white  collar  workers 
and  profeaalonala,  except  for  one  amall  businessman.   The  Section  waa  lad 
by  a  local  dentlac.  The  author  concludadi  "While  the  Tfechnocrata  ware  not 
perhaps  typical  Akronltea  with  respect  to  temperament,  they  were  repreaan- 
tatlv*  in  most  other  respects." 

TWo  groups  of  Technocrata  were  Interviewed  by  Jones.  I^fclva  Study 
Courae  beginners  were  selected  to  represent  new  Technocrata  who  had  not 
yet  been  "Indoctrinated."  The  responses  of  three  of  these  were  discarded 
because  their  remarks  indicated  knowledge  of  Technocratic  "Jargon."  The 
remaining  nine  scored  close  to  the  average  of  the  Akron  random  sample. 
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Concluded  th*  authori  "Paraont  drawn  In  tha  dlractlon  of  this  typa  of 
uaually  aphaaeral,  Utopian  DoveiMnt  arc  at  flrac  no  different  from  other 
cltlsena  In  their  attitude  toward  corporate  property." 

But  the  21  advanced  Study  Courae  atudenta  presented  a  different 
picture  Indeed:  "Indoctrination,  however,  changea  the  Individual  Techno- 
crat Into  a  type  that  we  found  to  be  unique."  On  all  but  two  of  the  hypo- 
thetical itorlea  uaed  to  teat  attitude*,  the  Technocrata  decided  almoat 
unanlmoualy  agalnat  corporate  right*.   While  doing  *o,  they  coianented  In 
Technocratic  terminology  about  the  failure  of  the  price  ayatem  to  dlatrl- 
bute  neceaaltlea  forcing  the  worker*  to  take  the  actions  they  did.   In  one 
story  about  the  ejection  of  altdown  strikers,  the  Technocrat*  ahowed  a* 
great  a  dlallka  of  the  violence  as  the  CIO  respondent*,  but  less  recrimi- 
nation against  the  Chief  of  Police  who  undertook  the  action.   (In  the  actual 
•coring  system  used,  the  highest  "pro"  property-rights  score  was  29.1,  ob- 
Mined  by  "Business  Leaders."  The  lowest,  2.8,  was  scored  by  14  Socialists 
and  CooBunlsts—who  were  followed  closely  by  the  Technocrats  with  an  aver- 
age score  of  2.9,  Tha  lowest  "non- indoctrinated"  group  was  the  CIO  rubber 
workers'  6.2) . 

And  in  preferentially  ranking  a  sarie*  of  groupa  for  net  profit  dla- 
eribution,  Technocrata  reacted  unlike  any  other  group  in  Akron,  placing 
"People  of  the  United  States"  in  first  place,  and  "Banker*"  last.  While 
VPA  manual  workers  and  the  CIO  rubber  workers  had  alao  placed  "Bankers" 
last  in  the  list  of  ten,  no  other  group  surveyed  pieced  "People  of  the  D.i." 
higher  than  sixth,  in  effect  subordinating  "the  people"  to  definite  cless 
interest  groups.   (Sees  Alfred  Winslow  Jones,  Life.  Liberty,  and  Property. 
J.B.  Llppincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1941,  Chapter  XXI;  Appendix  C.) 


I 
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APFKtDIZ  C 

THE  MAIL  QUCSTIONNAIU   (A  preliminary  form  w«« 
~^  uaad  Id  p«raoiul  In- 

tarvltwc.) 
Biographical  Data 

Flaaae  anawer  aa  completely  aa  poaal.ble.   Usa  the  other  aide  of  thla  iheet 
if  additional  apace  la  needed  for  a  complete  anawar  to  any  queatlon. 

1.  Tour  date  of  birth  

2.  Place  of  birth:  City  State  or  country  . 


3.  Where  did  you  live  until  the  age  of  187  (State;  city,  town,  or  farm) 

4.  Father'a  birthplace:  City State  or  country  

3.  Mother'a  birthplace:  City State  or  country  


6.   Father'a  occupation  until  you  were  18  yeara  old.   (Be  apeclflc  aa  to 
activity  and  kind  of  function,  e.g.,  Milling  machine  operator  In  auto 
factory;  Foreman  In  electrical  construction;  owner-operator  of  200- 
acra  farm;  grade-achool  teacher,  ate.) 


7.  Yaara  of  achoollng  completed  by  your  father  ^______^___^___^^__ 

8.  How  Intereatad  waa  your  father  in  political  and  economic  Ideaa  and 
•vantaT   [Vary  Intaraatad;  oiore  than  average;  about  average)  vary 
little] 

9.  How  would  you  claaalfy  your  father'a  political  and  economic  IdaaaT 
[conaarvatlve;  liberal  or  progreaalve;  radical  or  aoclallat] 

10.  With  what  klnda  of  political  partlea  waa  your  father  moat  aympathetlcT 
[Republican  party;  Democratic  partyt  Soclallat  or  Soclallat  Labor  par- 
tlea; None;  Other  (name  or  deacrlptlon)! 

11.  How  would  you  rate  the  rellgloua  Intereat  and  activity  of  your  parents 
and  youraelf?   [Craat;  moderate;  llttla  or  none;  for:  aalf;  fathari 
mother] 

12.  Farent'a  rellgloua  preference:  (If  Protestant,  specify  denoadnstlon, 
e.g.,  Methodist,  Baptist) 

13.  Tour  rellgloua  preference  (aa  above): 

14.  Ik>w  Btfny  years  of  school  have  you  completedT   (If  high  school:  type  of 
program,  e.g.,  industrial  arte,  comnerclal.   If  colleRe.  field  In  which 
degree  waa  awarded,  or  area  of  course  concentration,  e.g.,  phyalca, 
Engllah  Literature,  electrical  engineering) 

14*.  What  klnda  of  additional  training  or  atudlaa  have  you  takenT  (a.g., 

correapondence,  night  school,  or  unlvsrslty  extension  courses;  Indus- 
trial training  or  apprentlceahlp  programs,  etc.) 
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13.   If  you  mv,   or  Imvw  baan.  aarrlad,  data  of  (flrse)  Barrlagai 
16.  Blrchplaca  of  (first)  spouaa:  City        Stata  or  country 


17.  Occupation  of  (flrat)  fathar-ln-law  (ba  apactflf,  as  In  Q.  b,  abova) 
If  navar  starrlad,  check  hare:  ______ 

18.  If  you  hava  had  any  mlllcary  servlcat 

Branch Dates _Higheat  rank: 

19.  What  is  (or  was)  your  main  occupation?  (Be  specific  as  to  activity 
and  kind  of  function  as  In  Q.  6)   


20.  Where  and  when  have  you  done  this  kind  of  work?   [city,  state,  dates, 
repeated  three  tlinas] 

21.  What  other  kinds  of  work  hdve  you  dona?   (  Kinda  of  work;  Location 
(city,  atate)|  Dates] 

22.  Has  there  been  any  particular  line  of  work  you  have  always  wancad  to 
do  rather  than  the  kinds  of  Jobs  you  actually  have  doneT 

23.  Have  you  ever  bean  unemployed  for  an  extended  length  of  tloMl   [Proa 
when  to  whan;  where] 

2A.   If  you  hava  ever  been  a  meaiber  of  a  labor  union:  Rane  of  unlon(a)i 

25.  Tour  activity  In  union  affairsi  (vary  active;  average;  inactive] 

26.  Have  you  ever  held  an  elective  or  appointive  union  offlceT  (e.g., 
local  or  International  officer;  steward;  coamlttecaan,  etc.)  [tout' 
tlon(s);  Dates] 

27.  What  kinds  of  clubs,  fraternal,  social,  professional,  or  church-re- 
lated organltatlons  have  you  belonged  to7   (List  organlrattona  and 
dates  of  a«mb«rshlp) 

28.  If  you  have  held  office  In  any  of  thasa  organlratlons,  apaclfy  posi- 
tions and  datea  of  office. 

Quastlonnalra 

1.  When  and  how  did  you  first  develop  an  intereat  In  econoatle  and  aoclal 
problemsT  What  asda  you  start  thinking  about  these  things? 

2.  Before  you  Joined  Technocracy,  what  kinda  of  social  change,  aconoalc 
rafora,  or  political  ideas  or  theories  and  orKanlzationa  or  itartlea 
Interested  you  the  aost? 

3.  Did  you  read  and  atudy  thaaa  things,  actively  support  aa  orgaalsatton, 
or  whatt 

3«.  (If  a  member  or  active  supporter  of  an  organization  or  party:) 
[lane  of  organization (s) ;  Dates  of  membership  or  support] 

3b.  Activity  In  these  organizationa:  [Very  active;  average;  in«ctlval 

3c.  What  offlcea  did  you  hold  In  them;  when? 

4.  When  did  you  Join  Technocracy? 3.  Whan  did  yow  l««v«T  ______ 
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6.  UImb  you  Joined  TBchnocracy,  what  w«r«  lea  mala  attracclooa  for  yout 

7.  How  did  you  happen  to  Join  Technocracy  rathar  than  aoae  ochar  aova- 
■ant  or  organlaatlonT 

8.  At   tha   time  you  Joined  Technocracy,  what  was  your   life  llkeT      What 
ware  you  doing,   how  were  you   living,   how  did  you  feel  about   ItT 

9.  Which  Sactlon(8)   did  you  belong   toi    t.D.    and  No.,   City  and  atata. 

10.  What  would  be  your  eatlmate   of  your  Section's  membership  slsei 
[When  you  Joined;    When  you   left;    What  was   Its  greatest   slse;    When] 

11.  What    Is   your   best    guess   as    to    the   education   and   occupation  of  your 
Section   Director  when  you  were   a  memberT 

12.  What   was   the   social    background   of  most    of    the   active   inec6ers    In  your 
Sectlon-'occupatlons,   education,   and  any  other  characteristics   that 
you  noticed: 

13.  What   positions   have  you  held   In  Technocracy?      (e.g..    Director,    Section 
Governor,   Speaker,   editor.    Organizer,   class   leader,   etc.)      ( Posltlon(s) ; 
Section;    Datea] 

14.  On  the  average,   bow  many  evenings  a  week  were  you  busy   with  Techno- 
cracy actlvltlesT 

15.  Whan  you  were  a  Technocrat,   were  most  of  your  personal    friends; 
[Tachnocrats{   Technocrats  and  non-Technocrats;    noo'Technocrats] 

16.  How  did  being  a  Technocrat  affect  your  relations  with  noo-DschnocrataT 

17.  Was  your  apouse  also  a  TechnocratT      (If  sot)   Did  you  neet  her   (or 
him)    In  the  Organization?      Who  brought  whoa  Into  Technocracy? 

IB.     Was  your  car  painted   the  official   gray  color?     Did  you  wear  the  regu- 
lation gray  dress?      (If   so,   how  ofteni)    [Most   of   the   tlae,   away  froa 
tha  Section;    Uaually  Juat  at   Section  affairs] 

19.  How  did  you  feel  about   such  things  as   tha  gray  cars  and  suits?     Wltac 
was  your  reaction  to  them? 

20.  When  you  were   In  Technocracy,  what  was  the  role  or  function  you  felt 
ic  was  parfonalng  In  society? 

21.  What  were  the  klnda  of   things   that  sMde  you  feel   that  Technocracy 
"couldn't  alas"   in  the   long  run? 

22.  How  did  you  think  Technocracy's  program  would  be  realized,  or  put 
Into  effect? 

23.  During  the  Seconid  World  War,   Technocracy  advocated  «  policy  called 
"Total  Conscription."     What  were  your  reactions   to  that  program? 

24.  U>oklng  back  at   it  now,   would  you   say  Technocracy  was   primarily  a 
success  or  a   failure  as  a  movunent?      Why  would  you  say   that? 

23.     What  were   the  beat,  most  worthwhile,   aspects  of  Technocracy? 

26.     What  were  the  worst,    least  worthwhile  aapects  of  Technocracy? 
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27.  Hovard  Scott  has  b«ea  the  Director  of  Technocracy  for  Ita  entire  ex- 
latence.  Have  you  ever  worked  with  Scocc  at  CUQ,  or  known  hla  per- 
•onallyT 

28.  Whan  you  were  a  Technocrat,  what  was  your  overall  Impression  of  ScotcT 

29.  At  that  time,  what  was  your  evaluation  of  lk>war<l  Scott  as  a  leaderT 

30.  Uow  did  you  happen  to  leave  Technocracy? 

31.  How  long  before  leaving  did  you  have  doubts  about  Technocracy? 

32.  What  kinds  of  political  action,  economic  reform,  or  social  change 
groups  have  you  been  active  In  since  you  left  Technocracy? 

Mow,  the  following  questions  deal  with  our  society  today  and  the  way  Ic 
looks  to  you. 

33.  Which  groups  or  elements  have  the  greatest  amount  of  power  in  our 
society  today?   Why  would  you  say  that? 

34.  Which  groups  or  elements  are  the  moat   beneficial  for  our  society,  do 
the  most  good  for  It?  Why  would  you  say  that? 

35.  Which  groups  or  elements  are  the  most  harmful  for  our  society?   Why 
would  you  say  that? 

36.  Are  there  any  organizations  or  groups  of  people  which  you  think  ought 
to  be  curbed  or  restricted  In  their  activities? 

37.  What  thlnga.  If  any.  In  this  country  would  you  say  are  badly  In  need 
of  being  changed? 

38.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  for  that;  who  Is  to  blame? 

39.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  to  change  this  situation?  Who  do 
you  think  should  do  it? 

40.  It  is  often  said  that  people  belong  to  one  class  or  another.   What  do 
you  think  are  the  classes  In  Aowrlcan  society? 

41.  to   which  class  do  you  belong? 

42.  What  kinds  of  people  are  In  each  of  the  classes  you  mentioned? 

43.  Did  you  vote  in  the  last  national  election? 

44.  Did  you  usually  vote  wnlle  you  were  a  Technocrat? 

45.  (If  voted:)  Did  you  usually  vote  for  one  of  the  major  parties  or  for 
on*  of  the  other  parties?   [Major  party;  Minor  party] 

46.  (If  voted:)  What  is  the  name  of  the  party  you  usually  vote  for? 

In  order  to  oiake  this  survey  as  representative  and  complete  as  possible, 
we  would  appreciate  very  miich  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  other  fomar 
Xachnocrats  to  whoa  we  could  seiwl  a  questionnaire.   Hiank  you. 

Addresses 


« 
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Uatad  below  ar*  a  numbar  of  ■cacementa  of  the  kind  uaed  In  "Public  Opin- 
ion Polls."  Mark  aach  atatement  In  raagard  to  Ch«  aaount  of  your  agrte- 
— nt  or  dlaagreemcnt  with  It. 

1.  HisMn  natura  balng  what  It  la,  thara  will  alwaya  b«  war  and  conflict. 
(Vary  atroogly  agraa;  Strongly  agraai  Agraa;  Dlaagrca;  Strongly  dla- 
•grca;  Very  atrongly  dlaagrae.   Thaaa  alx  altematlvaa  vara  listed 
after  each  question.] 

2.  A  few  atrong  laadera  could  make  this  country  better  than  all  the  laws 
and  talk. 

i.      Women  should  atay  out  of  politics. 

4.  An  Insult  to  your  honor  should  not  be  forgotten. 

i.      Given  enough  time  and  money,  almost  all  of  man's  Important  problems 
can  be  aolved  by  aclenca. 

6.  People  can  be  trusted. 

7.  The  most  Important  thing  to  teach  children  Is  sbsolute  obedience  to 
their  parents. 

8.  Any  good  leader  should  be  strict  with  people  under  him  In  order  to 
gain  their  reapect. 

9.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  In  the  world,  the  weak  and  the  strong. 

10.  Prison  Is  too  good  for  sex  crlmlnala;  they  ahould  be  publicly  whipped 
or  worse. 

11.  The  way  people  vote  is  the  main  thing  that  decides  how  things  are 
run  In  this  country. 

12.  Because  of  their  ethical  and  technical  standards,  professions  con- 
tribute mof   to  society  then  do  business  and  government. 

13.  People  like  me  don't  have  any  say  about  what  the  government  does. 

14.  All  candidates  sound  good  In  their  speeches,  but  you  never  can  tell 
what  they  will  do  after  they  are  elected. 

15.  Politics  and  government  are  ao  complicated  that  the  average  person 
can't  really  underatand  what'a  going  on. 

16.  Bacognltlon  and  respect  for  proven  ability  is  iKira  Important  than 
recognizing  the  desires  of  tha  majority. 

17.  There's  little  use  In  writing  to  public  officials  because  often  they 
aren't  really  Interested  In  the  problems  of  the  average  man. 

18..  Bowadays  a  person  has  to  live  pretty  much  for  today  and  let  toaorrow 
cake  care  of  Itaalf. 

19.  In  spite  of  what  some  people  ssy,  tha  lot  of  the  average  man  is  get- 
ting worse,  not  better. 

20.  These  days  a  person  doesn't  reslly  know  who  he  can  count  on. 

21.  It's  hardly  fair  to  bring  children  into  tha  world  with  the  way  things 
look  for  tha  future. 
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Br— tdown  of  Que«tlonnalr«  Non-R«tum» 

QuaatloniiAlrc*  Mailed  119 

Ratumed  Conpleced  39 

Non-Cogiplatlon« 

l«tum«d  by   PD«t-Offlc«  12 
K  deceased  A 
Hl*tak«n  Identity;    never  «  Tech- 
nocrat!   Inactive  nember  3 
Bafuaale  3 

Slapl*  non-return*  38 

80 
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